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OVERVIEW 



The Youth Employment and D^onstration Projects Act of 
1977 was int ended as a "stopgap" measure to mitigate the youth 
unemployment crises while conducting research^ evaluation 
and demonstration activities which would provide the foundation 
for improved programs and policies for the 1980s, YEDPA was 
initially authorised for one year and then eKtended for two 
more in order to provide time for an orderly process of review 
and policy development. Under the leadership of the Vice 
President # an interagency Task Force on Youth Employment worked 
through 1979 carefully sifting through the evidence on youth 
employment problems and programs* 

This analysis was prepared as a basic background dociment 
for the Task Force ^ attempting to synthesize all that was 
being learned under the YEDPA "knowledge development" effort. 
While the impacts of most of the carefully structured demon-- 
stration projects were not available in 1979/ there was an 
extensive body of research and evaluation material which had 
been produced* Likewise ^ many important practical lessons 
were learned from the YEDPA implementation eKperience, The 
aim of this volume wa , to synthesize theory and practical 
lessons into a foundation for legislation* Initially # the 
analysis included detailed legislative recommendations * most 
of which were adopted by the Department of Labor/ the Vice 
President's Task Force and subsequently President Carter ^ 
leading to the sulMnission of proposed legislation ^ the Youth 
Act of 1980* The analysis was reworked to make it consistent 
with the formulation in the Youth Act, The result is a 
theoretical and practical rationale of the Administration's 
proposals / as well as detail on some of the major elements* 
Dimensions of the proposals will unquestionably be changed^ 
and the timing of legislation is uncertain, the basic parameters 
will be retained* This document, then, can help in under- 
standing and justifying these policy choices. 



ERIC 



This volume is one of the products of the "knowledge 
development" effort implemented under the mandate of the Youth 
Qnployment and DOTonstration Projects Act of 1977* The knowledge 
development effort consists of hundreds of separate research, 
evaluation 'and dMionstratlon activities which will result in 
literally thousands of written products* The activities have 
been stouctured from the outset so that each is self-standing 
but also interrelated with a host of other activities* The 
framework is presented in A Knowledge Development P lan for 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 197 7, 
A Knowledge Development Plan for the Youth Initiatives Fiscal 
1979 and Completing the Youth Agenda g A Plan for K n o wledge 
Development, DissCTiinatron and Application in Fiscal 1980 . 
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Information is available or will be coming available from 
the various knowledge development activities to help resolve 
an almost limitless array of issues^ but answers to policy 
questioni will usually require integration and synthesis from 
a number of separate products # which, in turn, will depend 
on knowledge and axJ'aiiability of these products, A major short= 
coming of past research, evaluation and demonstration activity 
has been the failure to organize and disseminate the products 
adequately to assure the full exploitation of the findings^ 
The magnitude and structiire of the youth knowledge development 
effort puts a premium on organization and dissemination of 
findings • 

As part of its knowledge development mandate, therefore, 
the Office of Youth Programs of the Departinent of Labor will 
organize/ publish and diss&mina'*:e the Twitten products of 
all major research, evaluation and dOTonstration activities 
supported directly by or mounted in conjunction with the 
knowledge development effort* Some of the same products may 
also be published and disseminated through other channels, 
but they will be included in the structured .leries of Youth 
Knowledge Development Reports in order to facilitate access 
and integration* ~ 

The Youth Knowledge Development Reports , of which this 
is one, are divided into twelve broad categories i 

1* Knowledge Development Frafnework i The products in 
this category are concerhea withthe structure of knowledge 
development activities, the assessment methodologies which 
are employed, validation of measurement instruments, the 
translation of knowledge into policy, and the strategy for 
dissCTiinating findings • 

2m j^esearch on Youth Employment and Bnployability 
Development : The products in this category represent analysis 
of existing data, presentation of findings from new data 
sources/ special studies of dimensions on youth labor market 
problCTis and policy analyses. 

3. Program Evaluations i The products in this category 
include impact/ process and benef it--cost evaluations of youth 
programs including the Suimner Youth Emplojmient Program, Job 
Corps / tne Young Adult Conservation Corps, Youth ^ployment 
and Training Programs/ Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects/ and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, 

4. Service and Participant Mix ; The evaluations and 
dCTionstrations smranarized in this category concern the match^ 
ing of different types of youth with d Eferent service com-- 
binations. This involves experiments with work vs* work plus 
rCTiediation vs. straight remediation as treatoient options. 

It also includes attempts to mix disadvantaged and more affluent 
participants/ as well as youth with older workers. 
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5. Education and Training Approaches i The products 
in this category present the findings of structured experi^ 
ments to test the impact and effectiveness of various education 
and vocational training appr'Daches including specific education 
methodologies for the disadvantaged^ alternative education 
approaches and advanced career training, 

6. Pre'' Employment and Transition Services i The products 
in this category present the findings of structured experi- 
ments to test the impact and effectiveness of school^to--work 
transition activities, vocational exploration^ job-search 
assistance and other efforts to better prepare youth for 
labor market success, 

7, Youth Work Experience i The products in this category 
address the organization of work activities/ their output, 
productive roles for youth and the impacts of various employ-- 
ment approaches. 

8, Implementation Issues % This category includes 
crori-cutting analyses of the practical lessons concerning 
"how-tO"do^it • " Issues such as learning curves, replication 
processes and progra^atic "batting averages" will be addressed 
under this category, as well as the comparative advantages of 
alternative delivery agents, 

9 * Design and Organizational Alternatives ; The products 
in this category represent assessments of demonstrations of 
alternative program and delivery arrangements such as consoli-^ 
dation, year--round preparation for summer programming, the use 
of incentives and multi-year tracking of individuals* 

10, Special Needs Groups i The products in this category 
present findings on the special problems of and adaptations 
needed for significant segments including minorities/ young 
mothers, troubled youth, Indochinese refugees and the handi-- 
capped, 

11* Innovative Approaches % The products in this category 
present the findings of those a^ctivities designed to explora 
new approaches. The subjects covered include the Youth In^ 
centive Entitlement Pilot Projects, private sector initiatives, 
the national youth service eKperiment, and energy initiatives 
in weatherization, low-head hydroelectric dam restoration, 
windpower and the like. 

12. Institutional Linkages i The products in this category 
will include studies of institutional arrangements and linkages 
as well as assessments of demonstration activities to encourage 
such linkages with education/ volunteer groups, drug abuse and 
other youth serving agencies . 



In each of these knowledge development categories, there 
will be a range of discrete d^onstration/ research and evalua'- 
tion activities^ focused on different policy, program and 
analytical iesuaa , For instance ^ all aKperimental demonstra- 
tion projects have both process and impact evaluations, fre-- 
quently undertaken by different evaluation agents* Findings 
will be published as they become available so that there will 
usually be a series of reports as evidence accmnulates. To 
organize these products, each publication is classified in 
one of the twelve broad knowledge development categories, 
described in terms of the more specific issue, activity or 
cluster of activities to which it is addressed, with an 
identifier of the product and what it represents relative to 
other products in the dCTionstration* Hence, the multiple 
products under a knowledge development activity are closely 
interrelated and the activities in each broad cluster have 
significant interconnections. 

The analysis in this volume incorporates most of the 
findings in the "program evaluations" and "research on youth 
CTiployroent and CTiployability development" categories which 
were the first to yield substantial products and, thus, could 
be incorporated. This analysis should be read in conjunction 
with A Review of Youth Employnent ProblCTis, Progr^s and 
Policies which includes a series of background papers of the 
Vice President's Task Force on Youth Employment , The Con - 
solidated Youth anployment Program (CYEP) Planning and Employ - 
ment Implementatio n in the "design and organization alternative s " 
category reports an experience under a demonstration project 
which implements many of the concepts recomnended by this 
analysis , 



Robert Taggart 

Atoinistrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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POLICY PERSPICTIVIS ON THE 
YOUTH QCTLOY^ffiNT PROBLEd 



Pathways of Career Davelopment: 

Thm youth MriployTOent problam is multi^diniansional , 
Thara im not ona preblmi but an intarralated set of 
problams paralleling the davalopmant and transit;ion 
process which oeours for almost averyona from age 
14 to 21, Youth MaployTtiant problams cannot be 
addrassed without understanding of the general patterns 
of development wd transition which are positive and 
constructiva for most youth* 

The teen years are a period of dramatic change. 
At age 14 and 15 almost every young parson is in school, 
naither saaking nor holding a job^ even in the smmer^ 
lass than a third look for work. (Appendix 1) Jobholding 
bagins to increase at 16 and 17 uibhg both students and 
the minority who drop out of school at this age. On 
thm avaraga, half of If- and 17-*year*olds are working 
or looking for work during school year/ with the 
proportion increasing to three-'f if ths during the suimner 
months* At aga 18 and 19/ most studanta laava high 
school/ elthar going on to college or full^tJjna 
employmant. Seven of avary tan males and a lessar 
proportion of fMiales at thtm aga hold or look for 
jobS/ and one of every three has completed formal 
aducation* Finally/ by the aarly twanties/ most young 
people are employed and self -supporting. Less than 
three of ten ara outside the labor force, with half 
of thasa still in school and most of the rest keeping 
house. 

During the critical yaars of transition/ yoimg 
people bacoma more committed to work* They seek more 
parmanant and rewarding jobs as they look to the future* 
Only a seventh of all IS- and 17*yaar-old workers hold 
fuli-tme jobs compared to three--f if ths of employed 18* 
and 19-year^olds and four-fifths of workers age 20 to 
24, Conversely/ nearly half of all 16- and 17-year-old 
workers hold part-time jobs for less than half of the 
year compared with, just a fourth of IS- and li-year- 
olds with work experienca tod one in ten 20- to 24- 
yaar-olds • 



The shift from part-^tijne intermittent work to 
full-tima year-round amploymant is achiaved through 
fraquant job c^nging and panatration into naw 
occupations. Thara is a significant change in 
occupational and industrial employmant patterns over 
tha teen years. Chart 2» Sixteen and 17-yaar-olds 
are concentratad in sales ^ sar\?ice and l^orar 
occupations, while 20* to 24-yaar-olds are more likely 
to ba clerical, professional or technical workers. 
There is a shift from wholasala, retail and privmta 
household work to manufacturing and sarvices. These 
changes ara observable for both saxes though thay are 
much more extreme for males ^ 

The incraased stability of raiployment tod cJwngad 
occupational patterns rt^sults in highar aarnings* In 
May 1978 r the mean wage of 14- and lS-year*old workers 
was $1.87 compared to |2,S4 for IS- and 17-year-olds, 
$3.22 for 18- and IS-year olds^ and $3,81 for youth 
age 20 and 21, CChart 31 

This progression from school to work reflects major 
changes in tha average compatancias and attitudes of 
yoimg people. In the aarly teens ^ the labor market 
is only vagualy understood* Knowladga is based on 
adult role models and perhaps sporadic odd-job work 
such a# lawn-mowing and babysitting. Career goals 
are generalised and frequently unrealistic. Little is 
knQ%ni about thm demands of the workplace. Basic infor- 
mation is ac^ired by most youth between ages 14 and 16^ 
as independence and income needs increase « Through 
trial and error in the labor market^ increased networks 
of friends who work, and through exposure in the 
educational 'process^ roost youth develop a knowledge 
of how to look for and hold a job, and some sense of 
what they want to be doing in the near-term as well 

as thm long— termi in other tTOrds, a set of basic 
employability skills. 

Moving through a succession of short-duration jobs, 
most teenagers stabilize Uieir work patterns over time 
to the point where they have developed and can d^onstrate 
the maturity to stay on a job long enough for formal or 
informal on-* the- job training to occitt. Most youth 
graduate from high school with thm basic skills in 
reading and wlting necessary to learn within a job 
setting « Skill training is usually generalized or 
multi -occupational in secondary schools i but as youth 
leave high school many enter jobs where thay can be 
trained and stay long enough to learn a skill or else 
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thay seek caraer training in post^sacondary institutions, 
privata agencies , publie progrMis or perhaps the 
military, with thm aim of acquiring the preparation 
and credentials for ant^ into tha occupation of thair 
choica* In other TOrds, by the aarlv twenties, most vouth 
l^ve narrowad thMtr occupational choices, hava matiirad and 
are ready to begin career OTploymant, and have acquired 
a vocational competency either formally or informally . 

Paralleling this process of competency acquisition 
and s-tabilization is a progression in thB way youtti 
are viewed and treated by ea^loyers. On the average, 
employers consider younger teenagers to be unstable 
and untested* The employment of these you"^ is ^ risky" 
— their productivity is uncertain, tteir likely tenure 
is suspect and their manageability on the job is unknown. 
A clean resume » a reasonable school record, some work 
experience, perhaps some personal contacts ™ reduces 
tha risk of hiring and the acceptability of teenage 
job applicants. But the «iployers who hire teenagers, 
especially younger ones usually do so wi^ the 
expectation that the relationship will be short-term* 
There are sOTe work clusters where short-tenn work is 
integrated with iMre stable wDrk at higher wages so 
that the ^ployer will try out large numbers and then 
hold onto the more stable ones, ^^pically, however, 
employers wait to hire for career entry, i*e* for jobs 
with training and wage progressions, until youth are 
in their late teens and are less volatile. When there 
is an abundant supply of youth relative to dmiand, as 
in recent years, raployars minijsiize risk by increasing 
the age of career entry and increasing the reliance on 
resumes and credentials demonstrating desired attributes. 

The you^ development ^d labor market dmand 
patterns thus intersect. Each subsequent Job tende to 
be somewhat more s^stantive, more responsible and provid- 
ing greater exposure to options. Gradually, the young 
person builds up a resume of experience, credentials 
and contacts which convinces eirployers that the individual 
will produce, will remain on the job, and will be 
manageable. The employers are more willing to hire and 
to invest in training on the job. The young adult then 
moves from the external labor market into the internal 
labor market or into a career pathway where the cause 
and effect relationship between experiences or actions 
and outcomes is mora direct. 
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The pradomlnanda of thsse sequantial develepmsnt 
and transition pmttanii among youtiip paralleled by 
employers attitudes and aotlons, does not unply an 
orderly^ stair-step or oause and effeot progression 
in the aoquisition of orapetenoies or in the 
acoeptanoe by the labor market « Most of what is 
learned about the labor market in the teens is 
bixsie infomation neoessasy to hold any job rather 
than the bafis for signifioantly narrowing aareer 
choioes^ In other words ^ youth rarely set lasting 
oareer goals in their youth whioh fonci the basis 
for a planned seguenoe of aotlvitles. By the suie 
token, the part*-time and summer jobs held by teenagers 
rarely li^ to the oooupationsr industries or firms 
whioh will provide mploymmt in the twenties. Teen 
jobs are usually menial and quite temporary • Only as 
the settling-dom proaess ooours, and as youth mature, 
do the labor market ohoioes begin to narrow and 
deolslons or eKperlenoes beoome olosely related to 
subsequent outoomes. But here, still, there is great 
deal of unoertalnty and many possible oareer 
redireotions ahead. 

There are also discontinuity points in the progression. 
Early school leaving, drug or aloohol addiotion, arrest 
and inoar aeration and early ohildblrth, partiaularly 
out of wedloak^ oan interrupt the progression tMaporarily 
and can also leave negative reaords whioh in the future 
Impair progress* There are some positive disaentinuitles. 
The high school diploma makes a difference because it 
is accepted as a oredentlal « ifou^ with like ability 
are better off in the later market if they have the 
sheepskin. Leaving the nuclear fuily is also a 
maturation point for most y^utii who do not go on to 
higher education. Marriage is anotiier eKperlence which 
tends to alter labor force behavior abruptly^ leading 
to greater stability. There is also a discontinuity 
point in moving from the "seoonda^" to the •*pr«iary'' 
labor markets or frmi part-time , intermittent work with 
acknowledged short-term commi^ents on both the employer 
and worker sides, to jobs and work patterns with 
stability, wage progression poislbilities and training. 
The transition point varies for each youth i there is 
not always a distinct d^daroationi but most youth 
recognize a point of oareer entry where they look to a 
job for the future rather than as a stop-gap. 
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petetttSp Delays and Desd'>*&idt 

!tost yeuth ffollw th© mmm mm^mnam q£ ©»srianaai 
and eCTopatanay davalepMnt^ euid only a ndnorlty ara 
peraanantly chmmkmA by th# diseentiniiiti#i, Hewavar, 
thara is wida trajriatlen in tha .paca of movaTOnt frOT 
ana stage to tha nwrt^ as wall as in tha sueaassful 
adjttsttiant within aaeh sti^a» Individual ability and 
metivation vaa^y g^aatly mmA «cplain tmah ot tha 
diffaMnaa. Bwwaif^ tha ©dds are staakad against 
certain groups tytoatavar thair innata ^ility and 
motivation. Youth from disadvantagad backgrounds, 
minor itias who ^va suf farad from limitad ©pportunitias 
in tha aarly ohil^w^ davalo^antal pariod, young 
woman who hava baan soolaliied^^ into staraotypas whioh 
datar thm from OOTpating avanly in tha labor markat, 
Mid thosa yotmgstars who hava mantal or physioal 
iOTai«iants, start off witii a handicap* Thara is also 
shortfall in tha quality and quantity of opportunitias 
naadad at aaoh staga as tha basis for OOTpatanoy davalop- 
mant* Tha shortfall affaots most sariously thm young 
paopla who naad halp most* Hathar IdiM raoaiving oom- 
pansatory opportunitias p thosa who start off with a 
handicap fraquantly faoa constrainad opportimitias ^ 
hava thair problams compotmdad by graatar axposura 
to nagativa avantSr Md banafit from lass paar^ parantal 
and institutional support in mtigating tha consaquancas 
of such avants, Thay ara also lass likaly to banafit 
from tha mora positiva davalopraantal avants* 

Tha cisttulativa rasult ovar tha devalo|miant and 
transition pariod is a massive disparity in tha 
preparation for and access to adult caraars^ Thara 
is no singla factor which aMplains the diffarancas^ 
but rathar a combination of initial daficits, stuntad 
opportunities r limitad support and highar risk of 
adversity* 

For instance, most youth «itar tha tean yaars with 
a davaloping awaranass of thm world of work* Thair 
f^^lias ara work orianted, likaly having a mala 
braadwismar as wll as a secondary aarnar* Friends 
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and ralativas talk about thsir jobs and eareeri. 
Reading materials, adult IntMactions and thm lika 
ars a souras of earaer edueation. Values ars 
inaulGatsd whlah will make thm yeuth aeoaptable in 
ths labor markat* In sharp oontrast, tha youth from 
a poor family is likaly to antar tha taans with a 
IJjsiitad undarstanding of oaraar options. Ha or sha 
has had no axparianoa looking for work baoausa odd- 
jobs hava not baan raadily availabla* Tha network 
of pears and ralativas providas littla halp in job 
aceass and information* Thara has baan limitad 
sooialiiation to tha dm»nds of Uie workplaoe* Tha 
rasult is that the disadvantagad youyi starts off at 
tha labor market tteeshhold with a daf ioit i^ioh 
results in a higher rates of failure, delay in successful 
entry and somatimes lasting alienation and fear* 

The labor market exaoarbateg suah difficulties* 
On tha average, youth from poor fmilies or minority 
youth have baan less socialized to thm labor market 
at any age, so that Mnployars seeking nothdng more 
than mat\irity and dependability for entry jobs will 
discount each applicant in ^ese groups by the average 
deficit of the groups. If there is no individual to 
provide testimonial, and no resume that the individual 
can use to prove his or her individual competence, 
youth %rtth potential are constrained from dCTionstrating 
and developing this c^^atenca. 

For most young people age 16 to 18, work means 
menial, low wage part*^time ^ployment during tha school 
year and full-tima during the summer. The majority of 
youth can find jobs if they look hard enough and although 
they may «^erience unOTiployment, it is frictional in 
nature. Upon graduation from high school, many youth 
simply bide time in "bridge jobs* until they mature 
and make caraar decisions. For those with a diploma, 
such jobs are relatively easy to find* 

Disadvantaged and minority teanagars concentrated 
in central cities and isolated rural areas, face far 
less encouraging job prospects. There is a large 
deficit of part-time and summer jobs, with the result 
that the CTployment ^pulation rata for nonwhite in-sclwol 
youth age 16 to 21 is two fifths that of whites. (Chart 4-9) 
For graduates in -toe large cities there is also a 
shortage of bridge jobs as well as greater competition 
from adult finale heAds of household and undocimented 
workarip The job COT^etition is made more difficult by 
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the fmat that minority and disadvantaged graduates are 
more likely to have deficits in their preparation 
because of inadequate schooling. For out^of "School 
graduates r toe emplo^t^nt/population ratio among 16-24 
yaar-old nonwhltes is three-fifths that of white grad- 
uates . Dropouts are worst off with an employment/popula- 
tion ratio of lass than half that of white graduates. 

In all these cases, the average race, sex and in- 
come-related differentials in acquired experience lead 
employers to give preference to other youth at the hir- 
ing door. The lack of work experience, and of rasun^s, 
credentials and contacts, again hamper disadvantaged 
youths They are unable to provide the capacities and 
characteristics which are assuTOd for others who are 
more advantaged. Without work on the resime, the next 
job application is equally problematic. 

Despite these obstacles, the employment rates for 
most of the minority and disadvantaged in-school youth 
and graduates increase with age and begin to equal 
those of mere advantaged youths by the early twenties. 
Most youth successfully transition to the first rungs 
of career ladders. However, many are left behind. As 
the emplo^ent and unemployment difficulties are reduced, 
disparity emerges between the occupations and industries 
of employment by race, sex and family background, A larger 
proportion of minority and disadvantaged young adults remain 
' in "secondary labor market" jobs characterized by high 

turnover, low wages and limltad training opportunities. 
Although there is a convergance in employment rates, 
it is somewhat deceiving in that for some the jobs 
will lead upward while for oUiers they will lead nowhere. 
Some young adults who are career ready simply have 
trouble making a career connection. Others are unable 
to transition because previous experiences have not 
prepared them or thay lack resumes. They may have to spend 
a few more years in bridge jobs, although thay are not 
necessarily trapped. Career opportunities are artifically 
constrained for disadvantaged and minority young adults even 
if they have reasonable preparation. Discrimination is a 
major and perhaps the single most important factor. There 
is no doubt that flagrant racial discrimination still exists- 
that blacks and whites with equal credentials in every way 
will not have the same chance of being hired. Because ot 
better networks, white youth will mora likely hear about 
good career jobsi the absence of active recruiting by 
employers has a discriminatory outcome. Another dimension 
is the tendency of employers to ascribe to all youth in a 
cohort, for instai :e black males, the average characteris- 
tics of the cohort such as the average educational 
achievement differential. Young adults who could make 
it are simply not given the chance at adult career ladders. 
This is especially true when tiiera is an excess supply at 
the career entry point so that employers have no incentive 
to take any risks in trying out those who might or might 
^ not make it* 
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A sraall« gro^p elearly laekj thm QompmtmnQimB 
required for eareer entry. If they do not receive 
help, their futi^ure ohanoes will be IJaited. f'hose 
left behind may turn to toe millta^ or CETA programs, 
but these do not provide enough opportunities* 

A Sequential and Probabilistie Interpretation 

Ihese generaliMtions about oareer develo^ent 
pathways and probl«s obsoure the dyiiamiTO and diversity 
of the transition esqperienoe for youtt* There are 
many minority youth from low^lnoorae fMiilies wlw enter 
the teens with adequate l^er marfcet a%mreness, wto 
find ft profresston of iohm during thm sehaol j^ear and susiner 
while in high solwol, graduate and find their way 

do%m stable and attraetive oareer pato\rays. There are 
o^m^s who eicperienoe failure at every turn, sometimes 
through no fault of their o%m. Some youtih may make it 
in the adult labor market i^thout any of the 
conventional preparatory e^^erienoes. Others may do 
well all along the prooess but then fail to make the 
oareer oonneotion, Hiere is aJjnost vmlimited variation 
within the broad parameters of the development and 
transition prooess, and this can only be oaptured from 
a perspective which view youth esqperienoes sequentially 
and probabilistioallyi 

o There are not clear paths of success and patiis 
of failure, or building blocks ^rtu.oh guarantee progress 
or obstacles which are insurmountable, RaUier, there 
is a cmsulative series of experiences which have a 
statistical pattern of interrelationship in thm short- 
term as well as the long* term. More extensive and 
attractive opportunities will, on the average, lead 
to more positive outcomes, but the connection is not 
deterministic. Adjusting for individual differences, 
longitudinal evidence suggests tlut there is a 
correlation between labor market arareness in the teen 
years and si^sequent m^loyment and earnings. Employment 
in simmer jobs is related to school^year wrk and vice- 
versa. Work eKperience during the teen years is re- 
lated to earnings during the early twenties. School 
coi^letion or noncos^letion is related to un«nployment 
and the occupational distribution in the ta^enties which, 
in turn, is related to long-run earnings. There are 
correlations be^een teenage unCTiployment and juvenile 
delinquency, as well as between criminal activity and 
sidisequent imCTplo^ent problms. Likewise, there is 
a two«way relationship be^^raen anployment problems and 
drug use, illegitimacy, and other social pathologies. 
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While these statistically significant relationships are 
predictivs they are not prescriptive in tha sense that 
causes and effects are not clear enough to reliably orient 
pereonal or prograiraMtic decisions. The measurable impact^ 
of any short experiences— and most development and transition 
experienoes of youth are, by nature f of short duration—are 
rarely deteminative of future outcomes* 

o Opportunity deficits reduce the success changes of 
all youth who depend on #hese opportunities, even though 
there will be 3noCTious variance in success rates* Conversely, 
increased opportunity has its impacts not just on the Individ* 
uals who benefit directly, but indirectly on all of those 
affected by the deficit* For instance, if jobs are created, 
the youth who fill thMR benefit while in the job, but they 
had some probability of being OTiployed othewise* The work 
they would have found Instead goes to others* Although the 
individuals who secure the new jobs may stay only a short time, 
the chances of all similar youth finding work are ^proved. 
The direct benefits on the youth who hold the jobs for a 
short time are supplemented by these indirect effects. Youth 
opportunities are rarely direct routes for specific individuals, 
but rather additional options which toprove changes of a 
larger number* 

o Opportunities for minorities and females are constrained 
at each step in the development and transition process by the 
tendency of "gatekeepers" to ascribe to each youth the average 
difficulties of the cohort* Opportunities are also limited 
by the tendency of the "gatekeepers" to follow the path of 
least resistency relying on networks for recruitment and 
testimonial* Finally, opportunities are constrained by 
blatant discrimination* All three patterns are discriminating. 
The first two forms of discrimination are relatively more 
important for teenagers because disadvantaged youth lack a 
resmne to prove their abilities arMl have limited networks 
to help thmi find jobs* At the career entrance point, 
these factors are still important, but discrimination becomes 
more dOTonstrable in the sense that it is possible to doctunent 
that individuals with like experiences and characterietics 
are not hired equally* 

o Negative or positive probabilities of success or 
failure are multiplicative rather than additive* AttOTipts 
to explain racial differentials in terms of race plus other 
variables correlated with status always leave a large unex- 
plained variance* This residual is usually ascribed to dis- 
crimination* Another way to say it is that the whole is more 
than the mvm of the parts. For the advantaged youth, each 
dimension is supportive of the other, so that a setback on 
one front may be compensated for on another. For the dis* 
advantaged youth, the dimensions more likely are negative, 
intensifying the problCTis which are encountered* 
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o Negative probabilitiss are also multiplicative 
for individuals over time. If negative experiences 
recur over a period of years, they tend to become 
reinforcing* The individual with three or more periods 
of imemployment or an extended period of unemployment 
has far more serious problems than one with a short 
exposure. Progress for some youth io simply "aompound 

interest" from the advantages provided prior to entry 
into the labor market* The converse holds for disad-- 
vantaged youth* For instance, recidivism rates increase 
with the nxmbmr of previous arrests. Incarceration 
usually occurs and this puts the youth in a milieu which 
may be condusive to further crime* 

o Thm causa and mtfrnot relationships betwssn prasant 
labor market experisncas and future labor market outcomes 
become stronger as an individual ages* ^oung people are 
much more likely to rTOain In the occupations and 
industrlss where they work at age 21 than at age 16, 
They are more likely to be in career tracks where 
success is cumulative. On the oUier hand, deraitoent 
from such a track is far more serious than losing a 
job at age 15 or 16* It means essentially that the 
young adult must begin again* Likewise, almost all 
teenagers work in low paying, high turaover menial 
jobs with no training, but this does not constrain 
their prospects* A twenty-*year-old in thm mmm status 
has more severe consequences. The tame holds for 
negative eKperlences* 

o As the cause and effect relationships between 
experiences and future outcomes become stronger with 
the passage of time, labor market status variables 
become more predictive* Put another \«y, un»iployment 
for a young teenager Is less an Indicator of future 
problMSS than unCTiployment for a twenty-year-old* 
A sorting occurs over time as the Individuals who 
will make It In the l^or market are separated from 
those who will not, so that polnt-ln*tlme status 
Increasingly reflects this sorting. In oUier words, 
not only are the identifiable problems more serious, 
but real problmBS are more identifiable, 

o As patterns become TOre rigid and channelled 
with, age, they become more difficult to reroute. It 
Is a conventional wisdom that the earlier an inter** 
ventlon In the life of a youth, the more Impact It 
can have, since the process of development and 
transition Is sequential* The young teenager has 
little toiowledge about thm labor market so that a 
helping hand may be very Important In setting him or 
her off In the right direction. By the late teens, 
failure in thm labor market may have already instilled 
attitudes and behaviour which reinforce the negatives. 
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This aequential and probmbillstlc interpretation of the 
development and transition process has implications for efforts 
to equalize opportunities and to assist those who have fallen 
behind at different stages. Most of these iniplicata.ons are 
correlatives of the points addressed above i 

o There are innate tradeoffs between earlier and later 
interventions. Earlier labor market interventions have the 
greatest probability of impact on youth who need this assie- 
taneo, and they tend to be less costly because the probl^s 
which they address are less entrenched than they will be by 
the late teens. On the other hand, it is difficult to identify 
those who really need help among the younger group, and 
resources therefore tend to be utilized for any who would 
make it on their own. Later interventions can be more targeted 
and can have a more direct impact on future outcomes. 

o When addressing one-dimensional problems, the 
interventions can be fairly direct. However, when 
there is a Gordian knot of overlapping negative prob- 
abilities, there is no clean way to cut through or to 
carefully unravel each thread. It is necessary to 
address all dimensions or else improven»nt on one 
front will be under cut by problems on other fronts. 
This applies sequentially as well as statically. If 
early opportunities are improved for youth with severe 
problems , but then they are left to fend for themselves, 
it is likely that early progress will retrograde. 

o Discrimination is a pervasive factor in explain- 
ing the difficulties which emerge by . 
teenagers and for youth jobs, discrimination is difficult 
to address directly because the hiring procedures tend to 
bl informal, the jobs short-te«n, and the discrimination 
indirect. At this stage, efforts to provide usable labor 
market information and to offer job search assistance for 
youth in order to substitute for inadequate networks, and 
efforts to dOGOTient accomplishments, ^e probably more 
effective than efforts targeted on Potential f^Plo^^"! 
the career entry point, after youth have had some Period 
to acquire credentials and danonstrate competence, DOb 
access activities become more important. Minority youth 
and fanales do not get into the same career tracks as 
otherf wilh equal credentials and ability. It possible 
at this point to help leverage them into these career 
tracks . 

o Reductions in opportunity deficits are not the 
onlv answer for the problofts of youth with more serious 
haidicapslo employment. The emulative impact |||e-dy 
available opportunities can also be improved by better 

Sw^Sln^iease Si positive cause ^if^^^^l^^ftt^^-^^ll. 
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on the subsequent probability for the disadvantaged as for the 
advantaged youth. Efforts to overcome disGrimination fall 
into this category and are critically important. Finally, 
supportive mechanisms which offset negative experiences^ 
particularly the potential discontinuity events, can help 
youth to better realise opportunities. 

o The effects of short-term developmental or 
preparatory experiences at an early age are more 
difficult to assess than those more intensive and 
narrowly directed experiences at a later age. For 
instance^ a counseling and occupational information 
experience in schools is brief and low cost. It must 
be broadly offered because it is difficult to determine 
exactly who needs it and who does not. Thm short-term 
impacts on any youth, and certainly the aggregate 
cumulative Impact, cannot be measured easily. Likewise, 
the effect of a nine^week stmnner job is likely to be 
modest; the impacts of a five or ten percent reduction 
in the summer job deficit will be spread among all those 
eligible and affected, making the aggregate impact 
difficult to determine* A work experience for out-of* 
school youth will more likely be full-tin^, hance 
having a greater impact on the present and future* 
The youth in such jobs will be different than those who 
are still in school, and more clearly in need. Finally, 
at the career threshhold. Interventions can be targeted 
and their direct effects more clearly measured, 

o If opportunities are expanded earlier in the 
hierarchy, there will presumably be less of a deficit 
later. Even if It is hard to measure, there is evidence 
of causality. More or longer periods of work experience 
will increase probabilities of future employment and will 
marginally reduce the universe of need for remediation or 
career entry assistance later. Likewise, improvements in 
the quality of experience at each level will presumably 
increase their impacts and further reduce deficits although 
this effect is largely hypoUietical, Viewed in this way, 
there is not a single universe of need but a vector of 
needs among youth of different ages and in different 
circmnstances, and the elements in the vector are 
interrelated. 

o Emplo^ent status variables are a poor mechanism 
for identifying youth with serious Inmiediate or potential 
problems, particularly for teenagers, both because of the 
volatility and marginality of labor force attaclunent, and 
the fact that labor market sorting has not yet fully occurred. 
Targeting could be most effectively achieved by the use of 
OTiployment pattern rather than status variables, and by 
consideration of success or failure m developmental activities 
other than employTnent. 
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The Setting 

While this aequential and probablliatio Interpretation 
providas parhaps the bast explanation of the davelopmental 
process of individuals and the differentials which exist, 
on average, batwean groups^ it does not explain why youth 
amployinent problOTis are so savera and the causal factors 
which can ba addressed to improve the situation. Employment 
difficulties ara related to povarty, discrimination , raca^ 
limited education and the like, yat while the nmnbar of poor 
has declinad in the last decada, while progress has been 
made in equalizing OTiployment opportunity, and though average 
educational attairanent of the youth populatiun has moved 
upward, the measured absolute and relative rates of youth 
unemployment have increased, as have the differentials between 
minority and nonmlnority youth. The trends are disturbing 
in their own right, but their failure to respond to other 
positive devalopments makes tham particularly disturbing 
(Charts 10*18) / 

Perhaps the bast explanation is offered by the dual 
queue notion* Age and experience ara important hiring 
criteria, so that youth are coneentrated at the end of the 
labor queue* Among youth, there is a second queuing on 
the base of race, social background |. experienca and edu- 
cational attainment. Aggregate supply and dOTiand determine 
how far back in the labor queue employers will raach. In 
reality, there is not a slngla emplo]^ent lina, but an 
ordering by OTployment probabiHtias* Probabilities increase 
for those at the and of the lina as demand increases relative 
to supply* In other words, youth are affected disproportionately 
by aggregate changes, and disadvantaged youth most of all* 
The demographic bulge ^ and the increased consumption dOTands 
leading youth to more fraquantly combine school and learning, 
have expanded tha number of youth at the end of the guaue* 
Damands may also hava changad because of technology, a 
rlgidiflad internal labor market and perhaps the minimum 
wage, but this was offset by rapid expansion in part-tima 
OTiployment in ratail and service sactors so that aggr#gata 
OTiployment grew rapidly in the last deacde* It was simply 
of f sat by the even more rapid growth of the youth population* 
With mora youth competing for jobs, employars could pick and 
choose among thasa young applicants, laading to incraased 
disparities between minority and noraninority youth, tha 
disadvantaged and nondlsadvantaged, i.e., teanagars and young 
adults batwaan the favored and unfavored subqueues in the 
youth population. This would, then, explain the rise in both 
youth amplo^ent and unamplo^ent as well as Increasing dif- 
ferentials among youth. 
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The demographic trends would appear favorable unless 
offset by declines in danand, changes in technology or internal 
labor market rigidity or slowed growth in the types of jobs 
in the economy which employ youth. On the other hand, youth 
who are more attractive to anployers will decline in numbers 
while those who are further back in the labor queue will 
Increase absolutely and relatively. The result may be to 
widen differentials among youth, i.e., with advantaged youth 
experiencing improving prospects but disadvantaged youth 
becoming worse off absolutely and relatively. The widening 
of differantials during the «nployment growth from 1976- 
1978 would suggest that the disadvantaged youth compete in 
a segmented labor market or at least with reduced probabilities 
and are likely to be worse off in the future. 

The University of Need 

It is possible to reasonably define youth employment 
problons in different ways that produce variances of several 
millions in the needs categories (Charts 24-27). Needs 
definition is a critical exercise because the resulting 
measures are the fundamental ingredient for funding level 
and allocation decisions. 

Based upon the preceding analysis of the youth tran- 
sion and development process, needs are defined in four 
categories I Basic employability skills needs relate to 
the deficits in "coping skills," in world-of-work awareness 
and in the ability to find and hold a job which result 
from a dearth of developmental opportunities. Preparatory 
work experience needs address the deficits in part-time 
in-school, seasonal and "bridge" jobs which help prepare 
youth for later career entry. 
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R^sdimtiQn nmmdm are a eomit of yetmg adults at thm 
normal oari^r «it^ point who laok the baslo vocational 
and eduemtional skills to b#9in an adult oaraarp 
Finally, oarear mploymant needs address tha problams 
of young adults who have minimally ada^ate praparation 
but are unabla to maka ihm oara#r oonnaotion« 

The basic amployabiltty skills daf ioit is most dif* 
fioult to def ina baoausa of tha laok of good indioaotora 
of ooping skills Mid world-of-work awaranass, as wall 
as data limitations « Kaads are astimatad from tha 
National Longitudinal Survay by oounting youth witt below 
average knowladge of tha world»of-work and laok of a 
signifioant work ei^arianoa. World-of-work knowladga 
is measured by a sat of questions given to the sample of 
youths Scopes on these questions have been found to have 
signifioant oorrelation with future earaings. Three 
estimates of need are derived # The high estimate in^^ 
eludes all youtt with below average soores who have not 
worked for 2 weeks or TOre* The intermediate estimate 
ineludes only those with below average soores who are 
from low^inoome families and who have not worked 13 
weeks or more in the last year for 35 hours a week. 
Sinoa 13 weeks of ^ployment oor responds to a full-time 
swtmer job, perhaps with Mplo^Mit over the Christmas 
vaoation, this is probably a reasonable standard of 
sudoessful labor market entry* The lowest estJ^te 
ooimts only those frOTi lo^^inoome families with below 
average soores who have never worked for 2 weeks or 
more. 

The amployability skills gap is oaloulated 

from the Current Population Swvey by adjusting the enploy- 
ment/population ratios of lower inoOM youth at eaoh age 
to those of advantaged youth. Separate oaloulations 
are made for the school year Mid sunmer for students and, 
yaar-round for ©ut-of«sohOQl youtii, Tha estimates are 
made with three low-inoome levels: The BLS lower living 
standard f 85 pere«it of this standard and 70 peroent. 

The need for intensive rMrediation is estimated 
from the Current Population Survey by oounting those 
persons age 21 who are tmemployed, out of sohool# laok 
a high sohool diploma and are from fmilies or households 
with low income, plus those who are out of sohool and have 
a high school diploma but have been unTO^loyed 15 weeks 
or irore in the preoeding year and are from fandlies with 
low income defined, again, by the three separata standards. 
It is estimated that half of those in need of remediation 
are ready for intense effort at age 18 and 19 and half 
at age 20 and 21. 
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Thm deficit tor QMLismmw entry Mftploysient is aaleulatad 
iwom th# Currant Papiilatien Survey by aQunting persons 
who at aga 21 mr@ out q£ sahool, who hav€ a dipioroar 
who were in the labor foroe more than 40 weeki in the 
previous year^ who earaed less than $€,000^ end were 
in f allies or households with low inoome* It is 
assumed that one-third of these oould be plaoed in 
□areer ent^ wiployment at age 18-19 and the remainder 
at ages 20 and 21^ 

The ultimate universe depends on the fmiily and 
household limits in eaoh of these needs categories. 
Thm most inclusive universe of need is generated when 
the high estimate of the pre-employment preparation 
deficit is coimted along with the work e^erience 
deficit for youth from families with incomes below 
the BliS Lower Living Standard^ and with the intense 
rffldediation and career entry m^lo^ent deficits 
calculated for young persons from families with incomes 
below 85 percent of the BLS Lower Living Standard, 
This gradient in the Income mtoff s is based on the 
notion that more expensive interventions later in 
the development and transition process need to be 
and can be more targeted. Table 1, 

A second set of options uses the intermediate 
estimate of the pre-mployment prepuation 
The work experience deficit includes only those below 
85 percent of the lower living standard and the 
intensive remediation and career mtry raployment 
counts use 70 percent of the standard as the income 
cutoff. Table 2^ 

Finally I the most targeted universe restricts the 
pre-«iiployment prepration to the low estimate and 
work ejcperience as well as intensive ruiediation 
and career entry m^loyment count to youth from families 
or households with incomes less than 70 percent of 
the BLS Lower Living Standard, 

Clearly^ the ni^^ers are critically dependent on 
the assumptions. The assumptions in the intermediate 
needs estimates are probably the most acceot^le. 
While these provide a sense of the relative dJjttensions 
of the problms, ^ere are several points which must 
be considered in their interpretation. 
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TABLE 1 



UNIVERSE OF NEED 



MItllMUM ES 



Basic 
Employability 
Skills 



Preparatory 
Expirienci 



In School Surer Scho 



Caresr Entry 
Training & drier Entry 
Rimediation Employment 



IMS 



396 



n 



16-1? 



Ill 



318 



450 



18-19 



109 



201 



41? 



91 



32 



16 



20-21 



42 



lis 



31? 



162 



33 



32 
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TABLE 2 



UNIVERSE OF NEED 
INTERMEDIATE ESTIMATE 

Priparatory 
Work EKperience 

Pri-Eraployment Oat-of- Training I Career Entry 

MJchool ^ RimediatiQn Employmsnt 



14-15 1029 91 17 



Ifi'l^ 780 373 495 10 



18-19 473 212 472 127 

20^21 267 153 375 215 
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TABLE 3 



UNIVERSE OF NEED 



HAKIIiUH ESTHETE 



Pre-Empjoynient 
Prgparation 



Priparatory 
Experience 

In School Bmmt 



Out-of' 



Cariar Entry 
Training & Career Entry 
Remediation Employrnent 



14-15 



2,2?0 



116 



16-17 



1,044 



536 



12 



18-19 



311 



250 



m 



142 



41 



54 



20-21 



111 



85 



3?5 283 



41 



no 
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First, tha daficits are calculatad as gaps remaining 
after present government progrMis are included. 

Second/ reduction in the pre'-employinent and work 
experience deficits would reduce those for remediation 
and career entry; in other words ^ total need is not 
the sum of the separate totals. 

Third , it is assigned yiat the group with rffiiedial needs 

would attain career «itrv if its deficits wera iRet, In 
other words I remedial assistance would presumably 
include career entry employment assistance if this 
were recjuired. 

Fourth, if these deficits were filled, it would 
not mean the end of measured youth labor market 
problCTis* Sarly pre^-ewiplo^ent assistance would 
equalise chances but there would ©e only modest direct 
effects on teenage imemployment. Slimination of the pre- 
paratory worJc experience deficit would bring the unemploy- 
ment rate of all youth to that currently for advantaged 
youth, which is still far above tte rate for adults, 
ihe remediation and career entry efforts would catch 
those who did not otherwise make it into the first 
rungs of career ladders^ but only those with the 
most severe problems would be helped. For instance/ 
the non-income targeted universe for career entry 
assistance and rMaediation is nearly eight times as 
large as the targeted universe* However^ if all the deficits 
as defined were met, the youth career development and 
transition process would certainly be smoother for 
those burdened by the lack of opportunity. There 
would be much closer to an equal chance for career 
access. 

Priority Among Needs 

The seriousness of elements in this vector of needs, 
and the priorities for intervention, are not Indicated 
by nui^er counts alone. It is also necessary to 
consider the israedlate and long-run consecnaances of 
wfilled needs, as well as the resources involved in 
meeting thMi, tCharts 19*-231 In the final analysts, 
prioritization must also depend on theoretical and 
normative judgements. 
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1, Long-Term implications 

The long-tem impaats of axperiances along the 
pa-^ of developmant and transition are difficult to 
measure and probably undaretated by most available 
assessment tachniques. There are so many factors 
affecting youth during these critical ysartf, and these 
factors are so interralated over time^ that statistical 
sorting techniquas can provida only a sanse of tha 
diraction of causality and a crude approximation of 
the degree • Descriptors of youth ara limited so that 
it is difficult to control for the diflfarences* Such 
controls are a necessary precondition for sorting • 
For instance I to measure the long-run impact of high 
school part-time «ftplo^ent* tha future Maployment 
and earnings of a group of youth who work more must 
he comparad to those of a group who work lass^ all 
else being equal, lut all else is seldom equal . 
Regrassion wialysis may control for age, socioeconomic 
status # race and other variables # but motivation 
might be Involved in the choice to workr or perhaps 
disanchantment wi^ schooling, and tills would certainly 
be reflected In future outcomes although not controlled 
by tha demographics. Statistical techniques also 
have problems in dealing with cOTiulatlva and longi- 
tudinal phenomenon. The simple fact Is that the 
eKplanatlva power of any youth status or changa on future 
status or change Is llmltad by the inadequacies of 
maasurement and statistical techniques « 

Thare is^ naverthelass, an increasing body of 
evidence documenting the long-term Importance of 
positive youth career development and transition 
experiences i 

To assess tha impacts of work and nonwork on future 
^ployabillty and Income for teenage males / Mayer and 
Wise studied the 1972 National Longitudinal Survey of 
high school seniors. They concluded that an additional 
10 hours of work per week during the senior year 
producad an 11 percent increase in weeks wrked 
following graduation and a 3 percent Increase In weekly 
earnings* However after controlling for individual 
differences # there was no evidence of a lasting effect 
S years subsequently. 
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A study by Ellwood used the data from another 
National Longitudinal Survay to da terming impacts of 
work on the future employment «id aarnings of out- 
of-school males* Tha atudy found that an extra 10 
waeks of raiplo^ent ona year was related to batwaan 
two and threa more waaks of eriploymant the naxt. 
Ten weeks out of work in the first year after school 
reduced wages 5 percant 8 years subsequently. 

The National Longitudinal Survey data were used 
by Corcoran to assass impact of youth employmant for 
females* The study found that, controlling for all 
variables, ^e odds a woman would work in a given year 
were eight times highar if she had worked the previous 
year than if she had not. Ten years after completing 
school, a woman who spent 2 years out of the labor 
force immediately after school earned between 3 and 5 
percent less per hour tlan women who worked continuously. 

A study of differentials for blacks and whites by 
Osterman found that whites who had no unemployment in 
1968 had 26 percent less than average unemployment in 
1966 and 22 parcent less in 1970* For blacks, those 
with leffo unemployment in li68 had 12 percant less in 
1966 and 34 parcent less in 1970* Beckar and Hills 
foimd that for the "average" unmiployed youth, short 
joblessness did not have negative consequences. For 
black teenagers with 15 weeks or more unemployment/ 
however, the future impacts were significant. 

Studies have also looked at the long-range impacts 
of occupational information and training. Parnas and 
tpbmn studied 1S-2S year old miployed men not enrolled 
in schools Controlling for years of school completed 
and mental ability, an increase in occupational knowladga 
equivalent to a five point rise in occupational test 
score (out of a possible 56) was related to an annual 
earnings increment off about $140 for a steadily employed 
white youth and 1290 for a black. A study by Stevenson 
corroborated these findings, 

Meye^ and Wise studied the effects of high school 
vocational or industrial training on emplo^ent and 
wage rates after graduation* They found that no measure 
of high school vocational or Industrial training was 
significantly related to subs^uent emplo^ent or 
wage rates • However, on-the**job training subsequent 
to school leaving was related to higher future wages. 

Flanagan found that white young males incraaaad 
per hour wages by 7 parcent for each year of vocational 
training past high school • For black males, the gain 
was almost double* 
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A study by Stevenson found that training^ if applied 
on a job, had a high payoff, ranging from $1500 higher 
annual earnings for white males to $2 300 per year for 
black females. The effects were lasting/ 

Grasso studied the relative merits of various high 
school curricula on earnings. He found that while 
youth in high school vocational training programs did 
not receive higher starting rates of pay, white youth 
benefitted from post-school training although blacks 
did not. 

Hernstadt, Horowitz and Smn found that regardless of 
currieular, youth who worked during school eKperienced higher 
employment and wages in the 21 months after graduation than 
those who did not work. 

The high school diploma and the educational attain^ 
msnt it represents also appear to pay off over the long run. 
According to a study by King using the National Longitudinal 
Survey data, there is little difference between the earning 
experience of graduates and dropouts, after adjusting for 
personal characteristics, one year after leaving school. 
But after 9 years, graduates make $.15 to $.45 more per hour 
than dropouts with the same characteristics. After 13 years 
the advantages increase to $.30 to $.60. In addition, drop-^ 
outs experience greater unOTiploymert . Mott and Shaw have 
found that in the first 10 months after leaving school, 
28 percent of white female dropouts and 50 percent of blacks 
experience some unemployment compared to 19 and 29 percent 
respectively for comparable white and black female graduates. 

The high school diploma and the educational attain- 
ment it represents also appear to pay off over the long 
run. According to a study by King using the National 
Longitudinal Survey data, there is little difference 
betwaen the earning experience of graduates and dropouts, 
after adjusting for personal characteristics, one year 
after leaving school* After 9 years, graduates make $.15 
to $*45 more per hour thmn dropouts with the same charac-* 
teristics. After 13 years the advantages increases to 
$^30 to $.60, In addition, dropouts experience greater 
unemployment* Mott and Shaw have found that in the first 
10 months after leaving school, 28% of white female drop- 
outs and 50 percent of blacks experience some unemployment 
compared to 19 and 29 percent respectively for comparable 
white and black female graduates. 

Again, these studies are far from definitive concern* 
ing the magnitudes of long-^term impacts. Different 
assiamptions and analytical techniques will produce 
different findings. However, as a generalization, 
the evidence seems to be mounting that youth labor 
market experiences are cumulative, that short--term 
problems have long-term consequences, and that the 
causality is probabilistic rather than deterministic 
in the sense that work or training Increases future 
O chances modestly but is certainly no guarantee of success. 
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2 , Imnedlate Consequences 

Even if there were no long-'term implications of 
youth employment problems ^ the inmiediate consequences 
would argue for strong action. Reams of statistics and 
volxunes of analysis have described these problems ^ but 
perhaps the most telling dimensions are the following i 

o Youth unemployment accounts for a maj^or share 
of aggregate unemplo2fTrent and is a problem of increasing 
absolute dimensions^ Any effort to reduce overall 
unemployment must address the problems of youth; and 
greater emphasis is warranted to the extent these 
problems have become more severe* 



Number 

14*19 as 14-21 as Average Number Average 

Proportion Proportion 14-19 14-21 Annual 

Annual Annual Unemployed Unemployed 

Unemployed Unemployed (thousands) (thousands) 

1964 25% 34% 963 1305 

1969 33% 43% 981 1256 

1974 31% 42% 1637 2205 

1978 29% 401 1830 2494 



Q Youth xmemyloyment problems are critical because 
thay ari lo ineyiltably distributed * In most social 
welfare areas # there has been prograsi towards greater 
equality* Youth emplo^ent is a glaring exception. 
Secular trends have widened race and class disparities. 
The job gap be-^een white and nonwhite youtii^ and between 
the rich and poor^ has widened consider ably « 

Enployinent/PepulatiQn Ratio Nonwhltes 
Employment/Population Ratio Hhites 

Males Females 





16-19 


20-24 


16-19 


20-24 


I9S9 


8S% 


98% 


58% 


101% 


1964 


84 


99 


68 


97 


1969 


76 


98 


64 


97 


1974 


59 


87 


50 


81 


1977 


50 


78 


44 


74 
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Eng^loymeiit/PQpul a tign Ratio Disadvantaged Males 14-21 
anployment/PopuIation Ratio Advantafed Males 14-21 

.67 .86 

.72 .78 
.77 .66 
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o ^hy hardship ralated to youth joblsesnass is 
signifidan't ahd incraasing a There are those who argue 
that youth are rarely breadvrt.imers so their needs are 
not serious « Yet eonsidering families and households 
as units, and the spending needs of youth as one com- 
ponent of family or household needs , then the earnings 
deficits of youth are the same as income deficits 
of the units # Part-time school year and full-tJjne 

sunmier employment of a poor youth can provide two* fifths 
of a TOverty l^vel Income for a nonfprm family of_ 
four. If the wiployment/population ratio of all 14*21 
year olds in poverty were raised to the levels of 
nondisadvantaged youth, the extra family and household 
earnings would close the income deficit of all 
poor families and households by one eighth « 

Youth account for a substantial and Increasing 
share of labor market related hardship as measured by 
tile National Commission on Smplo^ent and Unemployment 
Statistics. In 1967^ ^ere were 429 thousand youth 
age 1€*19 and 811 thousand age 20^24 who were in the 
labor force 27 weeks or more predominately full-time 
or Involuntarily part-time, who had annual earnings 
below the family poverty level due to intermittent 
or no ^ployment, and who resided in fuiilies or house- 
holds with incomes below 150 percent of the poverty 
threshold » By 1976, the numbers had risen to 581 
thousand and 1,160 thousand respectively. The youth 
share of persons whose uiployment and earnings problems 
were related to family and household income problem^ i.a.^ 
those counted by the ncSUS hardship measure i rose from 
20,6 percent in 1967 to 27,8 percent in 1976, 

o Joblessness Miong youth has substantial social 
costs and consequences . The most Iroiediate and frequently 
ignored dimension is foregone productively. Even if 
it is assumed that jobless youth on the average can 
produce only 90 percent of ^e minimwi wage because of 
lack of preparation or eKperience, the net cost of 
employment to society is only the 10 percent differen- 
tial between useful output and job creation outlays. 
Miether this margin is 0, 10 percent or more is subject 
to debate. Work valuation assessments of public progrMis 
have reached the rather surprising conclusion that 
econmioally disadvantaged youth participants produce 
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output valued (by altarnata supply price estiinates) 
at cloaa to thair wagas and salaries* Wiatevsr tha 
approprlata discounts thaparsonal coniequancae of 
emplo^ant must bm waighed against this margin rather 
than the total pricatag of filling tha job fap^ 
«id the cost to sociaty of youth jobl&ssness must be 
assassed in tarms of the goods and seE^icas they could 
produce, 

Joblessnass among youth is also associated with 
many outeomas which carry heavy costs to sociaty. 
Particularly significant are the relations batwaan 
youth unOTploymant and homicide mortality^ automobile 
accidents/ and criminal aggression* There ara also 

correlations with birth out of wedlock and narcotic 
arrests* Iven slight improvements of OTiployment can 
have major af facts. For instanca^ the carafully 
studied supported work d«i©nstration docmtiantad a 
one-sixth drop of arrests for youth during thair 
participation. The cruainal j%istica costs for a 
larcency or felony assault have bean estimated at 
around $2700/ so that avan this small daclina in 
crimes offset between 3 and 5 percent of wage and 
salary costs to youth under supported work. 

o The youth employment problem is most amenabla 
t o actions whic h w ill reduce unemployment with a 
iHnimim of inflationary pressures . For young teenagers 
at the portals o^ work^ joblessness is largely 

frletion^l^ Clearly tha lack of labor market 
and job knowledge are major factors for youth/ 
whereas / adult friotional unmployment is unques- 
tionably olosar to its theoretical minimum and 
cannot be as readily eased by improved information. 
Measured teenage onemplo^ent can be reduced at a 
low cost by targeted actions because of the limited 
hours of work and wages of most jobless youths 
There is little Inflationary pressure from such 
actions because of the eKcass supply of youth and 
the fact that they are coi^etlng for the lowest jobs 
mo that bottlenecks are not bein^ created. Intensive 
remedial education and training that leads to career 
entry has social benefits which exceed costs for young 
adults who can apply skills over a full career. Finally/ 
career access assistance makes sense because disadvan* 
taged youth are stereotyped by OTployers* if the govern- 
ment bears the rl#k^ uaployers can do the sorting chay 
would not otherwise undertake and the youth who are 
hired at their potential rather than below it will 
pay b^ck society mere thmn the cost of ^e risk 
reduction in Increased output* In other words, youth 
^t^lo^ent and oiploy ability development efforts are 

robabiy the best tnvesteent of scarce resources 
f the aim is to reduce unwiplo^int without axacar- 
bmtlng inflationary pressures, 
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3 * Costs of Meeting Needs 

Th# budget ooste of reducing these opportunity 
deficits depend on assumptions about hours of work or 
training required to fill the gaps, the wage levels and 
allowances paid, the intensity and mix of services and 
the administrative expenses. Based on current experience 
and a range of assinnptions about the types of activities 
which would be initiated, the unit costs are estimated for 
intarventions of different types at different points in 
the development and transition process (Table 4) • 

The translation of the number counts of youth with 
current needs and their unit costs of meeting these needs 
into the aggregate pricetag to provide full career oppor- 
tunities rests on assumptions concerning the impacts of 
early interventions in reducing later needs « Estimation 
of the aggregate pricetag is a highly speculative exercise , 
cumulating impact assumptions on top of cost assumptions and 
univarsity of need asswiptlons ^ A best guess is that an 
aggregate expendittire of $7 billion would be requirad to 
redress the vector of youth OTiployment problms as defined 
by the intexmediate needs aasimiptions, with $6.3 billion in 
work--experience and pre^^ployment assistance to bring youth 
up to the career threshold and $700 million for intensive 
remediation or career entry CTiplo^ent to get thma over the 
threshold and into adult careers. The estimated costs by 
opportunity category and age groups are presented in Table 
5* These more detailed projections are even more speculative 
than the aggregate estimates, but at least yield a sense 
of relative magnitudes. 
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rr#^9^1«^»n£ uaiiitAnco pro^liJcd to all 14^15 fmmw olds 
will ffi«Jii€« by 25 paLyeiit th* iieyUa for inry IntfliiBiv* 
r/ pr«-oi^loyMDk aaalsi^ntiu i§ aiicf 17 yM«r oldBt ■ssfeln^ 

^ ihm nuoAm m% llila u^o will. In liirn, imiyos by 10 psryviii 
Ihm roqylf^anta for altl to oldiir yiiufch^ 

tV InorsaBod ^anoMP of work amon^ 14 La 17 year olda will 
radiiea by 5 psrcuiit iha tJafleil. at ays II ami abow* 

for yoytb worli sit^rlcncu. 

Caryor Entry Training and |i£M«n11<itifin will 1^ ^rfered 
• Aii€« to %homm in nt'ftil^ Ik l!» aaiiyiMHl ih.ifc l| of l-tta 
uiilvarM will ret'ttlvn hslp at ai|A 11^19 *ind H ai j|i|a 
10-21, on thm pfwaimptkim IHiit aiaio Will be ■tnwor Lo 
%i aaiiira Ihan olhera* 

li' Car»«r Entry liivl<*yips«l will b*? »irniei| nmNf lo rhmiy 
In nesiJ. tl la sasiiMeiJ llliit 1/3 iif yt*iiili iii nf«Od will 
ffncoiva tisip at iH|a 11^19 aiiU 2/3 nl w|0 20^ ^1. 

»« ^Mfiandfiil prs^¥a|iloyiHfnt BaaiBt<!iiiii» will hulp yeiilli 
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li^rovsiient In teenaqa Mployiiynt chanyya will 
r^uca tlia nsmd for mawmmw mstttf wpioyMiiit ami 
liakiofi by i |>ai'<i#iit^ 



Career Entry Tralniny and HeiMfdiatlun opiM^rtitiii r itra 
and Carear Entry EM|fioyaent optldns ■ubtiacL Cum 
eiit-of»aehoul aployMfit oppiirtiuilty Jefifiity 
the il^31 yaar side who are asauMed tii be Bda<iti*iluly 
natoara for crareac Inveatiicfita and yiitry. 
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4« T!km TXommttvm rgmswgk ^ Thm precadinf avldaned lugfaati 
soiM of thm tradaoffi and €Qn#ld#ratiena in prlQritiiing 
amnf th^sa n@#d# and in alleeatlng wamr^a rasouraes anrong 
alt#ma^lv# Interventions i Early naedi are irore wldaspraad, 
havi^ mors Itinttad ud/ar 1#m maasurabla imrodiata and 
futura ii^ltgatlQna » wd ean ba n»t at a lassar seat wbila 
thesa aneeimtarad furthur along In tha davalopmant and tran^ 
aition preaass hava graatar umadlata and futura Impli*^ 
nations but can only* bm mat at a hlghar a@at« 

Thara ara two soaiawaat dlatlnot framaworka which might ba 
usad to priori tisa nmmdmt Tha firat would have aa ita 
prlisary goal the equaliiation of ohanoaa for auooaaaful 
adult oaraer entry « Thia perapeotiv^ whioh might be laballad 
the ^davslopmantai outoome framework,** would weigh 
needs at the early atagea in the devalopTOnt and tranaition 
prooaas in light of t^ir Is^aot at the and of the proQesa. 
Problem of ^uth would be addraaaad with first oonsidaration 
to allevia'^g probl^s in adulthood « h aeoond fraznewerk 
would have as its primas^ goal a raduotion in the meaaurad 
youth problms a^nply because they are real and serious in 
their own right. This perspeetivep whioh i^ght be labelled 
the *'direot Isipaot fr^sework^** would oonaider any future 
benefits as another argumnt for addreaalng pr eaant problams* 

It is the view of tha Department of Labor that the "develop" 
mental outooma frwework^ is more appropriate for weighing 
labor market probloAS and prioritising needs and Intar- 
ventions than the -direet In^aot frwework«^ This judgamant 
is based on four major oonsiderationi i 

First r the d^nographic ohuigea projaoted for the 1980 *s should 
improve teenage job proapeets« The teenage oohort will deolina 
before the early twenties oohort, so that the iiqpaot will be 
notioeable first in deolining oompetition for entry and part* 
time youth jobs. It is also likely that the growth In famala 
part-time l^or foroe partioipation will ease, further reduo- 
ing oompetition for suoh jobs. Tha labor market will also 
tightan for oareer entry positions, albeit at a slower paoa, 
but it is under suoh tight daaand oonditions that intensive 
rmedial and oaraer aooass efforts will have their greatest 
effeotivaness. in other mrds, a focus on older youth and 
later interventions with a oaraer ladder focus makes mora 
sense in the a^eoted eoonomio scenario* 
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Saeend, pr@-sii^leyin#nt sanflees and work airparianee ar# 
"path of least »slstanQe^ in manpower pragramnlng^ Thasa 
aetivltias are lass risky and aasiar to arrange ttan intan* 
slve reaMdiatlon and career entry employMnt. They are also 
politically more papular at the local level because the re* 
saurces touch nore youth because of lower unit costs ^ There 
is no doubt that institutional Inertia has pushed in the 
direction of work*experienoe and pre-*emplQ^Mnt assistance. 
In the current miH of local youth progrMiSy these approaches 
are probably overeqphaslied. 

Third, the ijnprov^»nts ^ich might be made in work experience 
and pre-^e^loysient assistance efforts will not have an ^pact 
on career entry imtil the cohort benefiting from the improved 
or increased preparatory opportimities moves into career 
entry. In other words, it will take five to seven years for 
the full effects of better or more teen work experience and 
basic skills development opportimities to be felt at the 
career entry juncture* For the near tera, activities 
directed to this juncture will need relatively more Mnphasis 
than the preparatory activities because a relatively larger 
proportion of youth will be entering the career threshhold 
uprepared or without the needed credentials and resumes. 

Fourth, there is an ii!^liclt assianption that there will be 
expanded pre^-^mployment uid car^r education activities in 
the schools, along id. th TOre work*education combinations* 
Although there ^11 continue to be eKtensiw overlap between 
school-ftmded efforts and those of the ^^loyment and training 
systMi, the first priori^ of eB^loyment and training activ-» 
ities should be reTOdiation unless other syst«M prove unwill- 
ing or "unable to pj^ovide ad^uate preparatory opportunities. 

Thus, from the perfective of the Department, the primary 
aim of youth progrms should be to provide all youth an 
equal chance to develop the conqpetencies, and track record 
to coBpete evenly for career ei^loyment when ttiey perman* 
ently mtmw the primary labor Mirket* The aim is career 
preparation and carter entey, witti scarce resources allo- 
cated to those activitlei lAich are mat likely to achieve 
this mA for youtt id» would otherwise have the greatest 
problems • This does not inply a radical change in the mix 
of activities or participants, nor does It downplay the 
l^ortance of pre-employment assistance and teenage work 
^Kperittice for ths£r own rloht as as a meue t^ 

end of career pr^ara^oii, fiathar., t^ fm^work leans at 
the margin in the direction of more conaentrated efforts for 
older youthf 
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Both thm "di^tet tapaet'* and the '^davelQpmmntal outoome'^ 
SwmsmiQwkm sAm» tAm ^eeofnitien that raduaing ths job gap 
for tawiagMs is an lim^lata and In^ortant goal, kll ths 
evideno© points to tha faot that tha opporttmity stortfall 
at all la^als Is an important issu@ that must ba addrassad^ 
In othM ^^dMf tha mat sts^aightf onward way to address tha 
youth M^loymant tssya is not to priori tiza miong naads* 
but to maat tham ali« This is not a haroio goal. As 
dafinad in this analysis, the vaetor of youth tsplo^Sant 
naads can ba mat, nm shortfalls in pra-TO^loymant oppor- 
tunitias, youth jobs, and caraar antry Miploymant and 
intansiva rmadiation oould ba filled for an astim&tad 
$7 billion, fhis Is oartainly vi^in the raalm of possi- 
bility ovar the naict daoada, partioularly if tha raduoed 
sisa of the youth oohort helps to alleviate the defioits^ 

Indeed, given ^e otnulative and probabilistic nature of 
thM problam, it would appear to loake sense to mQvm towards 
a full opportunity approaoh. If all youth have equal ohanoas 
at some levels but not others, then there are likely to be 
eontinuing disparities larger thM the dlf feranoes in 
aicperienoe would warrant* h pervasive phenomenon in the 
youth developMnt and transition prooess is that the gata« 
keepers at each opportunity point tend to disoount an un- 
differential aohort by the average charaoteristics of the 
group, restrioting opportunity for ^ose ^o are capable 
and motivated within the oohort. This magnifies differen- 
tials over time. If all opportunity defioits were filled, 

and dif f ^entiatlon WM© hMdled more effaotively than in 
the current opporttmity strueturet there would be not exouse 
or rationale for sueh disoounting* There is reason to 
hope that the end result of full equalization of opportunity 
would be greater than the m%m of the marginal impacts of 
opportunity increments. 



Whether this is the ease, the docuiwnted iroiediata and long- 
term benefits of equalizing youth eflvloyment opportunities-- 
the social output from youth work, the reduoed negative out- 
comes resulting from widespread joblessness, the benefits of 
a more equitable society and of an ImBroved unemployment/ 

l2lifJSS2«?^5f^l!4 ^2* the cumulative ii^aots on career 
aevelopment^pustify dr^atic action. 
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LESSONS FROM PROGRAM EXPERIENCE 



Pas'b axpsrianee wLth youth^-«npl©yrosnt and training proframs, 
and sKtsnalva analytic of th# yeuUi Eroploymsnt and Demen- 
atrat±Qn^Pr©jTOts Aat C^l^A) af forts ©v#r th© last 2 years , 
prevlde a nxmbm^ of lasMons donasrning tha af faetivanass of 
aitsrnative aotivitias .and stratafiss in maating youth 
amployinant naads« Thata lasaons provida tha basis for 
rastrnieturing and raoriantinf tea youth aroploymant and 
training systam, as wit as tha baokground for budgat and 
policy cholaas. 

Tha Proqraitt ElCTants TOiat Wa Hava Laarnad 

Thara ara four major building blocks of youth amploymant and 
training prograjnsi pra^anqploymant assistanca, work axpaci^ 
anoa in tha public sadtor^ privata saetor acoass aotivitias, 
and r^adlal training ud aducation* A ranga of approachas 
ara subsunad by thaaa oatagorias# Most prpgranis and projacts 
contain alawants of all four. Yat In aach catagory, thara 
ara soioa ganar all nations which saam warrantad by program 
axparlanca * 

1, Public and Nonprofit Saetor Work EKparianca . Part-tima 
school yaar and sumoar jobs for studants plus yaar^round 
"aging vat" or "bridga" jobs for high school dropouts or 
graduatas not raady for caraar antryf constituta tha primary 
activity in CETA for parsons 21 and undar. Thasa public 
and nonprofit sactor jobs ara ganarally tamper ary and of 
limitad intansity. Bia school-yaar jobs usually last lass 
than tha school tarm and ara typically 10 hours waakly* 
iuiEimar jobs avaraga 9 waaks and 2S hours par waak, Tha 
langth of stay in out^of-school work a^^arianca is normally 
lass than 6 TOnths, with 35 hours of work waakly, 

Thara is no avidanea of substantial short-tarm post^program 
amploymant and aarnings gains rasulting from such limitad 
duration work axpariancas. A^llabla maasurniant tools cannot 
isolata thm arodast aKpactad impacts of such activitias^ 
Also^ tha imadiata results may not ba indicativa* Non-* 
participants tand to ba looking for work and hava son» 
probability of finding it by tha ti^a participants laava 
tha progrra and bagln ai^arlancing frictional joblassnass. 
Hancat caparisons of pra/post changas for participants 
and nonpartlcipMts My yiald littla avidanea off in^acts* 
Basically, howavar, thasa short-tarm •'aging vat" jobs do 
not laad to M^loyment tracks any mora than othar short- 
tarm jobs hald during tha taan yaars, Thay simply contri- 
buta to a cumslativa a^arlanca^ But thasa long* tarm affacts 
ara difficult, if not iopossibla, to maasura, just as it 
is difflOTlt to datarmina tha ffutura miploymant and aa«ilngs 
consa^aancas of any taan work axparlanca« 
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In wntragt^ thm digTCt miimatm of work axpariane© ara 
swastiraabla Uid mxgnLStQmnt^ P^all-riin youth projects can 
bm highly produatlv#^ paying baok soelal aamtm in uaaful 
products « Raaant werk valuation aatlmataa hava docimtantad 
a surprisingly high output laval ranging from $2,98' par hour 
of work for tha Smasiar Youth Baaploymant Program (S^P) to 
$3.57 for Young Mult Consa^ation Corps (YACC) , Jobs oan 
raduca tha liJcalihood and oonsaguanoa of nagativa avants 
suoh as orina* Tha supportad work findings luggast a 
noticeabla in-program daellna in arrasti. Tha EntitlOTant 
findings indioata tiiat jobs oan ba usad to lura youth baek 
to school and to forastall aarly laaid,ng. It is aitimatad 
that tha af f aotiva dropout rata has baan raduoad by up to 
10 paroant in tha intitlMiant aitaSr ud that ona**third of 
aligible dropouts hava baan lurad baok to sohool, Baoausa 
youth asqplo^ant progrms pay ^nimim wagas for li^tad 
hours of work^ slpiifioant raduotiona in maasurad unamploy* 
mant oan ba aohiavad par dollar of publio aKpanditura « 
Targatad jobs programs oan ba an affaotiva inooma maintan* 
anca strata^ baoausa thay amphaai^a work^ hava positiva 
long«-tarm affaotSr and oonoantrata rasouroas to larga 
famllias* Tha usaful soolal output oomblnad with thasa 
In-prograa banafits oan justify tha oosts of tha publio 
mrk ascparianca invastmant if tha programs ara wall run. 

Youth work aKparianoa programs ara not always wall rtm« 
n:DPA put Inoraaaad amphasis on suparvision and disoiplinad 
work aKparianoa^ and thara is avidanoa ^at Uiara wara 
Improvamants In thasa as wall as aKlsting af forts* Tha 
sunaar program was Ignorad for many yaars and loosa itan^ 
dards pravailad for %^rksita aotivity. In tha last two 
summara^ thara has b^m anorswus improvamant providing 
ancouragamant about tha possibility of running larga-soala 
work a^arianoa programs with disoiplinad produotiva work 
sattinga^ but suggasting also that good managnaant raguiras 
a graat daal of oontinuing Fadaral attantion to what goas 
on at work uid training sltas. 

Qna thrust of Youth toploymant and Training Programs (YSra) 
has baan to anrioh work aKpartanoe with ooeupational infor- 
raitlon^ oounsaling, affforts to ovarooma saK*-staraotyping and 
tha lika. Thara has baan s^a prograss as wall in adding 
suoh "anriohawnts" to SYIP. It is unprovan whathar thasa 
rariohmanta add to tha l^aot of tha axparianoa although 
tha oonvantional wisdom is that thay do. Vooational aK^ 
ploratlon programs in whioh youth raoaiva aitiiar olassroom 
ajcposura to privata sactor raguiramants , field trips and 
othar pariodio a^arianoas, or aetual job shadowing and 
rotation^ wara tastad in tha lS7a iwsaar pr^ram. Tha 
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avidsnd^ frem thm 1978 stamer program decumsnts only modest 
impmctm on labor markat knewladge aspirations and awaransss« 
Sinoe thm #nriotoenta t^ioally aooount for only a minor 
part o£ aKp#ndltur#s and aotivitias^ it im Innately diffi- 
oult to saparate thslr iapaot from that of wrk aKparianee 
alon#« 

Thar© has baan littla suooaas in creating *'Maningful" jebg 
in tha aansa of naw oaraar opportiinitias for taanagars. 
Thar© ara a broad array of work options availabla undar 
youth programa, but tha prapondaranoe rfflsaln antry olarioal^ 
maintananoa^ looial larvica aid© and eonsarvation poaltions, 
Tha ©ffort to link jobs to youth aptitudaa and aspirations 
ar© limitad, and ©valuators of Y&DFA programs hav© quastlonad 
th© whol© eono©pt baoausa of luciitations in availabla work 
options and tha unaartainty of youth p^tioipants atout what 
thay want to do until thay hava gainad som work axpariano©. 
Th© ©valuators hav© sugg©at©d that oaraar planning should ba 
basad on a sumulatlv© approaoh with d©oislons and job assign-^ 
mants basad on yast ascparlano© rathar than just taat-^baaad 
amployability plans for thm future* Potential job pro- 
grassions within programs hava net baan fully utilized ba* 
causa of th© oatagorlcal natur© of Intaka, aasassmant and 
asaignmant* In som© prima sponsors with a limitad nuobar 
of low InoOTi© youth who are known on an individual basis by 
program oparatorSf tha prograsslon may ooour, for instano©i 
with inor^slngly rasponsibl© jobs from mmmmw to susaaar^ 
Naw York City this last smmar allowed for soma youth to 
b© oallad baok into mora rasponsibl© positions in job s©t- 
tings of the pravious s\mmar» But this is tha ©Koaption 
ratii©r than tha rule* 

Mora sophistioatad work ©xparianoa progrMis for youth ohar- 
aotarizad by linkagas to education and appranticaship , mora 
skillad suparvisionr and greater axpandituras for materials 
can ba and hav© bean structurad and ar© attractive whar© 
successful* Youtii benefit more in tha long*run from such 
successful projects and thay are iwr© productiva in terms 
of output par man-*hour, Howvar# th© prajact Jallura rat© 
rtse^ iritth th^a eoniplfflittyt Pwttclpant hours par dollar of pro 
gram ©j^nditura are reduced by supervisory and Mtarlal 
costs* Such projects rarely aTOrga in local settings be- 
cause they require too long a gestaUon period and eon- 
centrate resOTrces to a greater dagrae than is viable* 
Wiatever the relative banaflts and costs of Mr© elaborate 
work projactSp th^ have accounted for and are likely to 
account for only a small proportion of all work aKparience 
activities at the local level* 
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Th© quality o£ thse© wrk ©xpsrisnc© aativitias is diffi- 
cult if net liHpoasibl© to judg# from pra/poat status clwngaa 
of partleipants , In-school and etaamer tarminmas tend to 
retura to school. Other pmrtlolpants leave and oontinua 
to around In th# labor market • Thm aggregate short- 

term einployment and earnings l^aots of werfc experience 
are dlffioult to measure beoause of the frictlonal unem- 
ployront assooiated with program leaving, if intact measure- 
ment oannot be done with large smiples over entire programs, 
it certainly owmot be done for individual projeots. The 
only dijsensions that omn be measured are whetter youth are 
irorking hard, are supervised, feel they are produotlve and 
perform aooordlng to labor market standards of time atten- 
dasee and behavior. These qualities of worksites oan only 
be judged by onslre review* There has been ^eat oonsistency 
between what youth, supervisors Mid outside reviewers be- 
lieve is a quality work eicperienoe in suoh reviews. In thm 
suaraer program, worksite visits revealed enormous variance 
within ud between prine sponsors which were totally un- 
observable from program data* The stmmer progrMi was only 
Ij^roved when worksite monitoring was toamatioally expanded, 

fAile limited duration, basic work e^erlences predominate 
in sfirving young people, CSTA also provides some transitional 
or career entry as^loyment opportunities which provide access 
to permanent jobs, A small portion of project-type work 
experience positions have apprenticeship linkages. More 
broadly. Public Service topio^nent provides career entry 
opportunities for some of the you to who represent a fifth 
of participants (although the Mjority of youth in Public 
Service laployment positions are in project- type work which 
is indistlnguishible from preparatory work experience,) Per- 
haps the best indicator of the potential of such programs 
comes from the Public Implement Program in 1172 which 
placed a heavy emphasis on the transition into peCTianent 
e^loyment. The post-progrm earnings gains for younger 
participants were about SO percent higher than for older 
participants. However, there was also evidence of "creaming," 
and those most likely to transition were those who were most 
mployable. The New Careers progrui e^erlence suggested 
the difficulties of rearranging job stnictwes permanently 
and the need to institutionally thm transition process to 
assure that the new career ladders had irare than one or two 
rungs. In other words, where career entry employment can 
be arranged, young adults cu benefit greatly, h sl^if leant 
affort must be exerted to assure a transition from the sub- 
sidised job to a permanent job, to promote st^sequent upward 
mobility and to avoid "creMilng," Kiere needs to be careful 
structuring of career entry experiences to assure multiple 
steps and subsequent access to regular jobs as well as con- 
trol over the assignment into these positions . 
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2* Tnt^nsive yexrodlatlon efforts are praised on the belief that 
Individuals fmiling in or fmiled by the mainstream develop- 
mental Institutions and proeessas oan, through aonoentrated 
tralninf , edueation and other asslstanoe, become more ^ploy-^ 
able and wlll^ as a results have greater future suooesa in 
the labor market. The 15 years of Job Corps eKperienoe pro-* 
vide more infomation about this approaoh than any other 
component of the manpower tool kit« The most important^ 
lesson is thm% the future oan be redirected by such inter«- 
ventions. Perhaps the most sophisticated and dependable 
assessment to date of many manpower programs has revealed 
that Job Corps enrollees ei^erience statistically signify 
icant Increases in labor force participation ^ full-time 
employment and weekly eatings, Crests are markedly re-*> 
duced during and after participation « Residential mobill^ 
for econmic reasons is increased* Welfare and social 
insurance dependence declines^ The current value of these 
benefits exceeds social costs under conservative methods of 
estimation^ In other words , intensive remediation for youth 
is a profitable social investtient* 

Evidence suggests that skill-* or occupation-specific voca- 
tional training in an institutional setting mrks best for 
young adults whio are mature enough to stick wi^ a course 
over ^e time necessary for its completion and who have a 
fairly stable notion of what they want to do so that they 
will continue in a training^related occupation* Youth must 
be old enough that OTployers will hire them when they com- 
plete the training course. 

This is most easily docuronted in the Job Corps progrMa. In 
fiscal 1978^ only a fourth of enrollees who entered at age 
16 completed their course of training co^ared to two-fiiths 
of those who entered at age 19 and over* Miong completers^ 
those who were 18 or under had a recorded placeiMnt rate of 
70 percent r with half of these in a training-related job. 
Thm placement rate of graduates 21 and over was 77 percent 
of whom two-thirds found a training-related job« Put in 
another way^ the proportion of older youth who completed 
training and were placed in a training-related occupation 
was more than double that of the younger enrollees « 

The experience is consistent across all institutional train** 
i^gm^t^nmgmi^w tmded to have higher termination rates and 
lower trainlng-^related placMtents thM yotmg adults. Even 
in vocational education^ the body of evidence does not suggest 
that secondary vocational education increases subsequent 
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m^loymmnt and sunlnga. Rather ^ It Im po^t-seaendary 
vocational ttduoation whlah produoes moat of thm gains « 
Th#ra ara dotibtlsssly wmy youtb who ars mature and 
directs mnorigh in tatins to Qomplmtm and banefit 
from spaoialiiad training » but this must be datarminad 
on an indi^iduali^ad basiai on the average^ their reten- 
tion and plao^aant rataa are not high enough to justify 
the invaatment at this point. 

This reality is, in faot, recognised by daoiaiomnakeri in 
the OTflployment and training syatem. In CSTh, Title II 
(than Title I) looal progrma there were only 62,300 youth 
If and under in claaaroom training ao^vitiea in 197S* 
Moat of this was baaio skills and^rld^f work t^e 
eouraea* In Job Corps, 16^ and 17-»year^lds are usually 
plaoed in generalized training such as maintananoa or cooking 
whioh can be applied evan if they drop out earlyi if they 
stay longer^ thay are uaually shifted into mora specif io 
training oooupationa. Job Corps advanced training programs 
operated by unions frequantly have m age re^irraent« 

The same pattern apparantly holds true for intensive rraadlal 
education. In Job Corps ^ for instance^ the proportion of 
those who entered at a^ 16 or 17 lacking a high school 
diploma yOuo subsequently attain a GBD is 10 « 9 percant com- 
parad to 12.9 percent anong those 18 or 19 even though adu* 
cation is stressed as tha major co^onent for younger enrollee 
and even though older youth tend to be more anxious to get 
on with vocational training. The e^erience ^th the Career 
Intern Program of alternative eduoatlon suggests that ^ose 
youth who have left school and are ready to return volun- 
tarily do better than Wosa identified as having problems 
in high school and referred directly Into the program. 
Finally^ early findings from the mixed services d^nonstra^ 
tion project which randomly assies out-of-school youth to 
work# work Mxed with rmedlatlon^ and classroom training^ 
finds significantly greater dropout rates In the latter case, 
suggesting that young people may need some aging before thay 
are ready to return to the classroom. 

Another lesson is ^e ii^ortance of alternative settings for 
such intensive remediation. Thm Job Corps provides a itruc- 
turad and positive environmant away from toma. The decision 
to leave horn is fraguently a demonstration of maturity or 
a sorting process « Under ^e Intitlraant program^ it has 
proved difficult to attract dropouts back into ra^lar 
school^ the dropout enrolJjMnt at local sites only increased 
when separata educational components ware introduced. Tha 
coimon alament in successful intensive rttnediation appears 
to be self-pacad leaning and individualization. Remediation 
is necessary in the first place because ^e youth could not 
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move at the average of their peers ^ so that return to the same 
environment is damaaning. Likewise ^ simply being slotted with all 
those who have fallen behind is not helpful because the aohievers 
are dragged down by the less committed youth. In a separate setting^ 
where the entrance requiras soma motivation ^ and where there is 
self-paced laarning which does not rariphasize comparative daf icienciesr 
a positive dynwio can ba achieved « 

3. Basic Employability Skills Development s There is a broad 
assortment of activltlas whxch a^m to provide youth with greater 
knowledge of career options, how to search and apply for jobs^ the 
demands of the workplace , motivation and self-*conf idance to enter 
the labor market^ helping hand to overcome personal barriers and 
follow*-up on the job to reduce tha chances of failure* The 
activities include basic life skills training^ job search asais-^ 
tance^ counseling, special efforts to overcome sex stereotyping, 
vocational exploration and cluster skills training. The term 
•'pra-OTployment" assistance is sometimes used to describe such 
activities, but they may be integrated with work, may be needed 
at several stages of developmant^ and may include follow-up 
after amploymant* Basically^ however, the activities aim to 
provide a minimum set of competancies or coping skills with which 
youth can than make it on their own in the workplace. For youth 
age 14 and 15, this assistance is quite generalised and limited 
in scale s Usually it is offered in the school and summer under 
the rubic school-to-work transition services. For out-of-school 
and older youth who evidence mora severe problems, more inten- 
sive assistance is required. 

There is almost no hard evidence about the impacts of employ- 
ability skills developaiant assistance^ the most effective de- 
livery approaches, or the different mechanisms for dealing with 
different groups. The reason is that the services tend to be 
of limited duration and cost, so that their impact is by nature 
modest and^ therefore, difficult to measure. The activities 
have the aiiA of changing knowledge and behavior which will not 
necessarily be reflected in immediate changes in miployment 
and earnings. Psychometric measurOTent of in-progrrai changes 
is a tenuous eKerclse, Large-scale, control group axperJjnents 
now underlay under yEDPA with school -to-work transition sarvicea, 
job search assistance and pre-Maploymant services for out-of- 
school youth should provide some better indicators of impact , 
but the evidence is a year away. 

For now, however, policy decisions must reast on the judgOTiants 
of practitioners who deal with youth on a day-to-day basis, 
Bnployability skills development has been given extensive 
OTiphasis under local progrMJS, and is also the major focus for 
non-CBTA programs deallhg with special needs groups, practi- 
tioners generally agree that assistance is necassary before 
most disadvantaged youth can successfully enter jobs and 
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that a helping hand is needed when failure is enCQUntered 
in the labor market or a personal problein disrupts progress. 
Praotitioners stress the need for role models and peer sup- 
port networks, as well as arrangOTients that provide continuity 
of support for individuals so that their positive experiences 
become more cumulative. There are also those who emphasize the 
importance of intensive follow-up on the job^ i.e*^ that 
there should be post-* employment as well as pre-employment assis^ 
tance since ^ for teenagers^ entrance into a job is only the 
beginning of a sequence rather than a career decision. Most 
observers agree that there has been inadequate emphasis on 
follow-up with employers and youth under CETA programs , 

4* Fglvata Seetor Accasg ^ Thera is a fundamental parcaptien 
that youth participants in Mplo^ent and training programs 
should racsivm a mmt of disereta servicas and ^sn ba placad 
in "raal" private sactor jobs. In fact, placamsnt ratas into 
unsubsidiied axj^loyroant ara quite low. In fiscal 1978, lass 
than a fifth of tarminees of YETP and ifCCIP anterad privata 
^nploymant» wi^ tba rest ratuming to sehool or other pro« 
grams or nonpositivaly tarmnating. In 1978^ only 3,6 per- 
oent of all YETP partioipants were in private seotor on-tha- 
job training* ^his is obaraoteristio of all youth progrMS 
%rihio& serve primarily teenagers « 

This has led to an ao-^ve effort to find meehanisms of 
privr/ t seotor involvOTent and aocess through, new inter- 
mediaries and through, financial inoantivas. On tha assump" 
tion that red tape is an impedlmant to hiring and training 
low inooma youths and that reimbursement is needed for the 
extra costs, tha Targeted Jobs Tax Credit provides half tiie 
first year wage for the hiring of certified low income 
youth as well as students in cooperative education programs. 
The Youth Ineantiva Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP)' pro- 
gram provides for 100 percent waga subsidy to tha private 
employer^ with payrolling from the prime sponsor* Private 
Indust^ Councils have been created to intemediata with 
employers. In addition, imdar the discretionary authority 
of YITP, there have been tests of a wide range of techniques 
for accessing private sector jobs* The lessons are not all 
in^ but there are soma preliminary indicators which are con- 
sistent with past wcpariencei 

First and for«nost, it is unrealistic to expect high direct 
placement rates for programs lAich provide short duration 
or seasonal and in-school work expariencei where partic- 
ipants are selected bacause of their l^far market diffi- 
culties^ and where funds are concentrated in areas where 
there are significant privata sector job deficits. 
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Thm impadimants ara not just red tape nor can they be oyar^ 
coma by "bribas" to tmployars. Tha Entitlement program pro^ 
vided the first test p£ the full wage siibsidy. In the 
17 project sites , a vary substantial effort was mada to 
line up business coramittients to provide part^-tima and 
sunmer jobs* As of SaptMiber 1979 # only IS percent 'of the 
jobs were in the private sac tor* This is four times the 
percentage under XETP, but the private sactor rMiaini only 
a modest component of the effort to fill the job deficit 
for the in-school poor youth in the Entitlamant case 
accounting for only one in seven of the neadad amploiTnant 
opportunities* toacdotal evidence suggests that evan the 
100 percent svisidy may not cover the costs of supervising 
the Entitlement youth* There has been no evidence of in- 
creased hiring for the sake of stibsidies. The proportion 
of Entitlement' youth in private sector jobs has stabllzed* 
Likewise^ there has not been a massive surge in the use of 
the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit* Through July 1979, only 1400 
eeonomically disadvantaged youth age 16-18 had baen hired 
under this mechanism^ and only 6300 19- to 24-year-olds* 

Ssiployers and the ptiblic con^lain about red tape in govarn- 
ment programs^ but it is not necessarily disfunctional* In 
private sector subsidy progrms, restrictions are necessary 
to protect again^ abuse* under the contract JOBS program 
in the late 19€0'Sr early subsidy contracts had few strings 
attached but in many cases participants were similar to those 
who would have been hired anyway and there was little on-the- 
job training. Procedures were then tightened by putting more 
requirements in the con'teactsa The result was fewer Miployers 
willing to participate # but also less "windfall" subsidization* 
On the other hand, other restrictions might not be worth the 
effort* AttOTpts to reduce st^sidy levels in private sector 
Entitlement jobs after participants stayed for a period of 
time have not been suceiessful* Either the youth are job 
ready and will be picked up by the employer or they are not, 
and a reduced si^sidy formula creates red tape which dis- 
courages continued participation by the exE^ layer • 

There has been a continuing search for mo&ml private sector 
approaches, but considering all the funds available under 
CETA and the fairly consistent pressure to place partic- 
ipants in the private sector, it is surprising how few 
^models" have emerged* In certain circumstances, those 
models are tautological in the sense that motivated 
M^loyers have taken an initiative which is then called 
a model s^qply because it occtirred. There are few easily 
replicable packages* 
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Finally, it must bm raallied that prit?ate sector accass Lm 
invarsaly ralatad to ag©. While rhetoric stresses placing 
youth in thm private sector^ it is really older participants 
in lonfer-term activities where linkages can be established 
for whom this is a feasible option^ The fibres for on'-the* 
job training under YETP and Title II are suggestive. 



1978 

Age Proportion in OJT 

YSTP Title II*B (then Title 1) 

Under 16 2 0 

16-19 3 11 

20-21 10 22 

22-44 ™ 21 



For younger partioipants residing in job deficit areas ^ 
limediate private sector plaoement is unrealistic^ The aim 
should rather be to provide teenagers a otmulative trmok 
reeord to improve their competitive prospects in the future* 
Saplo^ent and training programs do not do a very good job 
because there is no way to tell whether a participant has 
had positive or negative experiences* Private ^ployers 
have a negative perception of CETA youths so much so that 
motivated youth are better served by downplaying their pro* 
gram participation so that they will not be typecast as a 
"disadvantaged'^ individual* 

Because of misconceptions and inflated expectations about 
the potentials of private involvement # some realistic possi- 
bilities have been neglected i Firsts the Entitlement approach 
of payrolllng private sector jobs part-time in school and 
during the siwroer can increase opportunities for a disad- 
vantaged clientele* Although the full wage subsidy is not 
an "open sesame it is a necessary tool if poor students 
are to gain private sector wrk experience during toeir 
teens . 

Second^ intermediary groups such as 70001 and Jobs for Youth 
and certain conmtunity based organizations can provide a con- 
tinuing and personal linkage to employers^ as well as a 
mechanism for sorting among disadwitaged youths To main- 
tain credibility with ra^loyers^ Uiese groups have to 
realistically assign young people to jobs they can effec- 
tively fill* To do this^ they must sort among the disadvan- 
taged* In the 1960's, QIC established its reputation with 
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Miployars by scraming in and Jurthar motivating the more 
matura and upwardly mobile among the diaadvantagad^ thus 
giving ^ployers a more depsndable product, Thara are 
many comir/anity based programs filling this function today 
at tha local level. 

Third, some institutional skills centers have establishad 
a track record wito employers to a larga axtant by dater* 
mining the specific competancias they require, than maeting 
these competencies. Thara is a comprehensive certification 
system in Job Corps for specific vocational skills acquired. 
This systMft has proven useful with employers, particuiarly 
in occupations such as welding. 

Fourth, while OJT is too ctmibarsome to tha en^loyer because 
it requires payrolling and reimbursement, the tasc cradit is 
too ganaral in that it certifies the participant but does 
not assure the job is a real training or career entry oppor- 
tunity for this individual* It should be possible to cartify 
caraar entry positions and to have a try^ut period which is 
payrollad without red tape, this would allow participants 
to prove themselves and overcon^ negative labeling. 

Fiftii, plac^ant assistance should be generalized for younger 
participants, witii particular emphasis on taaching Uiam how 
to look for work* Placraent coi^onents related to praparato^ 
work experience should also be ganeraliiad. Ties between 
public sector jobs and the private sector should become 
more distinct as the jobs bec^e more nearly like parmanant 
adult fflsployment; career entry en^loymant requires very for- 
malised linkages as noted previously. Advanced training 
likewise should have specific linkages while less advancad 
training should offer more genaralizad placement assistance. 
The Job Corps again provides a swdel where advanced union 
progfans are now being followed directly by Industry Work 
Sxper ience and then unsi^sidized ^^loyment so that the 
extensive train^g investment is not wasted. 

Under lyinq Approaches 

Youth employment and training progrws and policies rest on 
a foiudation of assua^tions and understandings which are only 
rarely questioned. Targeting, participation standards and 
r^^ireimnts, ^e structuring of services for individuals 
over timef and the tradeoff between income maintenance, 
tt^loyment and htman resource development goals ^ are the 
crosscutting issues. Recent youth program eKperience 
suggests need for reexamination and perhaps modification 
of seme of the underlying approaches to these Issues i 
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1, Sorting vs. Support * A predominant but unstated theme 
of employmant and training programa is to provide a suppor- 
tive enviroiOTent for disadvantaged youth so that they will 
not reencomiter tha failure they have exparienced in the 
schools or the labor market* It Lm assumed that the longer 
they can stay in structured activities ^ the more likely they 
are to benefit* For instance ^ Job Corps has found a aignif* 
icant relationship between length of stay «id post-progrMi 
employment and earnings » so that retention has been emphasized 
and perfoiinance standards for centers are keyed to retention 
rates. The Entitlement program and other Iwal efforts aimed 
at discouraging early leaving or promoting return assvmie that 
the best thing for youth is to remain in school^ again because 
of the correlation between the diploma and subsequent earnings* 
Youth programs are judged by turnover and positive teCTiination 
rates r so there is an incentive to keep participants as long 
as possible. In the mmmmr program, local operations have an 
incentive to retain youth who are not perforaiing both because 
the stmner will be over soon^ there are few other contructive 
options, mnd any vacant slots cannot be easily refilled. 

It is not clearcut, however, that the youth who on the margin 
are most likely to drop out of programs will necessarily 
benefit from a longer stay. The average e^^erience of com^ 
pleters vs. noncos^leters may not be predictive of the 
exptirience of a likely nonconpleter wno is coaxed to stay. 

The Job Corps experience suggests that if youth are fore- 
stalled from dropping out for personal and nonrecurring 
reasons, they can complete training and be successfully 
placed. It is not at all clear, however, that providing 
incentives to others who have continuing difficulty adjusting 
or are not ready for the Job Corps experience if ©ally produces 
a positive outcome for them. The SO percent 5 aay dropout 
rate in Job Corps works as a sorting mechanism, and those 
who stay are then a better bet for more expensive continuing 
training. In a systra like CETA where a youth may be coaxed 
to stay in an activity for 90 days, this does act mean that 
he or she is then ready for intensive remediation because 
the sorting process may not have been allowed to occur* 

Sorting does not mean that youth who do not perfoCTi are 
abandoned , In Job Corps , there are second chances to re- 
enter after a period calculated to allow some maturation, 
youth who cannot move forward into advanced components are 
given special remediation tailored to their needs. Likewise, 
in well ruji and smaller smrnner progrMS, there are a pro- 
gression of jobs from smns^r to smnmar. The youth who are 
effective i»ve up from year to year ^rtiile the ottera oontinua 
in the more taenial positions until they can prove themselves • 
The aim is to provide an individual incentive for performance 
and optioMfor those who have more serious problems. 
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Tha ratention ©i^haeis for aach coi^onsnt and program agant 
has savsral negativa consaquances . It tands to undarmina 
standards in all aetivitias* Xouth who do not produce ara 
re^inad alongsida thosa who do* The discipline which is 
an ii^ertant part of tha work axparienca is loet. Thera is 
no chanca for tha individual to respond to increasing re* 
sponsibilities and to matura whan there is no expactation 
of parformanca. 

Complatiou of a unit of sarvica in CBTA has very little 
maaning, since all youth are hald as long as possible* 
The a^arlanca cannot, than, tm used as a raferenca for a 
mora advanced axparianca in tha naKt as^loytnant and training 
activity or as proof of acconplishmant to potential aj^loyers 
This last factor is perhaps most critical. The activities in 
CETA are net refer ancad to any individual standards of achiev 
mant, so that it is Isiposslbla to tall what a youth has 
laarnad or can do« Since for many youth these programs are 
tha only work wcparianca until ^a lata taans or early twan^ 
ties bacausa of tha dearth of private job opportunities # 
it is a serious drawback that the experience cannot be used 
to documant competencies and developments 

Ivldanca suggests that structured and dwianding activities 
have tha greatest success, ^rksita assesCTants undar 
YEDFA and SYSP combining participant and suparvlsor inter- 
views with outside reviewer assessments have consistantly 
foimd that all partlas consider the best worksites to be 
those wiUi claar standards and enforcement of rules. In 
Job Corps cantars that operate mort effectivaly, Corpsmambers 
socialise new recruits into a standards of individual par- 
formance. Pear support tends to work. 

There have bean swne afforts in recant progr^ns to increase 
performance standards. Under YETt, a "service agreement" 
approach has been widely used in which services are pra^ 
scribe for each youth on an individual basis with roles 
and responsibilities escplainad, Pferfcslte agreemants setting 
work standards ai^ ei^ectatlons have been required under 
TET^, SYIP and the Ifouth Coinnunity Consarvation and Improva- 
mant Projaots (YCCIP) , The Entitlement program conditions 
the job g^arantaa* on school attendance and perfomance. 
The notion of acadMd.c credit for work experience assumes 
a completion of a set of laarning activltias on the job^ 
In the stmmar program^ the theme in fiscal 1979 was to 
demand '*a day's mrk for a day's pay/" and although there 
were still cases of slack standards^ tha d^ands were 
greater than ever before and much mora like in private 
sector jobs. 
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Sorting by activity complation is straightforward whare 
individual standards of perfonnano© ara anforced in tha 
aotivitias. Sorting by meaaurad Gompetanoa acquisition 
is TOra oomplax and rasts on idantifications of a raason- 
abla sat of banchmarks of miployability davalopment, Thars 
has baan vm^ littla affort outsida Job Corps to docimsnt 
compatancias attainad as oppoiad to ragis taring completion 
o£ sarvica units* In Job Co^s^ thara is a complata and 
datailad syst«fl for maasuring damonstratad vocational skills. 
Thara is also axtansiva usa of tha GED* h GED and positiva 
parfoOTanca ratings ara naadad in Job Corps for entry into 
advanoad caraar training options* Tha aia has baan to pro^ 
vida oradantialSy and to eraata an intarnal prograssion of 
axpariancas and rawards based on parformanca. 

frlvata sactor a^loyars fraquantly attest that they singly 
want a youth who will show up on tima and work hard* it 
should be possibla to oartify that a youth has damonstratad 
tUs maturity in an raploymant and training progrw* A 
maasura of pre-*anplo^TOnt con^atanoa or basic life skills 
would ba of lass use as a rafarenca for amployars than as 
a banohmark for moving tha youth into tMre advanced activ^ 
itias and perhaps for giving a tanglbla recognition of 
acooniplishment* Vocational con^eteacies can be maasurad 
in a varlaty of ways, and Job Corps has one syst«n ^at 
could be easily adapted* Sduoational oertlfioatlon stan- 
dards are baing daveloped in a number of Statas and tha 
GED or high school diploma is an option if i^greMient 
is not possible on other benchmarks* 

However 9 thjs underlying view tiut has to ba changed is tha 
notion that it Lm wrong to sort disadvantaged youth by 
identify ing and rafaranclng achlavamant* As programs 
reach an ^panding portion of the universe of need^ it is 
critically important that they provida opportunitias which 
are like those in private sactor* The requirmant for per* 
formance and the risk of failure are a nacassary part of any 
opportunity* As the opportunitias are e^alited for posi- 
tive Mperieneas, for Instanca, as disadvantaged minority 
youth come to have the suia chances of mployment in school 
and out during the teen years as nondlsadvantagad nomnlnorlty 
youth, then application of la^or market standards of success 
or failure r with rawards and ptmlshmants, bacomas mora 
feasible because the option for the youth who fails is not 
so bleak and the causa of this cannot be blamed as much on 
previously limited opportunitias* It is nacassary to pro- 
vide second and third chancas and a helping hand, but there 
is a need to tighten performance requirments and to utilize 
progrms as a proving ground as well as a devalopmantal 
opportunity. 
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2. Duration and Syquancinq of Activitiag , The CETA r^autho* 
rizat^on llmted t£ie parioa of worH axperience in CETA to 
IQQQ ho'ium in a tingle y^ar^ 2000 hours in any 5 years ^ 
and 30 TOnths ovsrall, Ther^ are axsmptlons for in-school 
work a^ariance and a ntimbar of other loopholes, but the 
basie aoncspt is to limit dsp#ndanoa so that "remsdial" 
aotivitiss do not bmQOtm oontinuing alternatives. 

This is based on thm reasonable notion tiiat parsons should 
receive aniploymant and training sar^/icas and than beoome 
einployabla, Howaver^ it does not s^ara with the labor 
market needs o£ youth whioh may require several years of 
^aging vat^ work experienoe (oimulated perhaps over summars 
or in short doses in*'sahool) Trtiioh may not imnediately in- 
crease enployability enough to guarantea plac^entr partic- 
ularly where the partioipants reside in areas whara there 
are signifioant job defioits^ and whara the participants are 
tha victims of discrimination* It is estimated, for instance^ 
that the Swmer Youi^ Bsploymnt Program already provides 
two*-fifths of the OTploymant for 14- to IS-yaar^old nonwhitas 
in the suTOier iMnthe, To reduce the job gap would require 
furthar ocpansion of smmr co^onants* In turni youth in 
need would be working prtoarily in the ptiblio sector be^ 
causa that is ^ara thm majority of jobs would be for the 
eligible population* Participants would run up against 
ths hours limitation before they matured to the point where 
oarear inves-taiients woiild ba feasible* 

Simply put, thm limitation in sarvlca should begin ones the 
youth enters career training or a career ladder employment 
opportunity, not during the developmental sequence. At 
current funding levels^ or at any realistically projected 
funding lavals, there will not be enough resources to pro^ 
vide continuing treatments from age 14 to 21 for all youth 
in naad. This is not intended nor is it necessary. Kowavar, 
some youth with particularly savere problems may require 
such continui^ of treafawnt* Stricter standards in the 
programs^ and careful progressions will discourage "^CETA 
junkies,* Individualized pirascription of services, rather 
than arbitrary limits, should help to datarmine who needs 
what. 

If activities occur over a continiim, it is important that 
mperiencas be sequenced so far as possible so that they 
cumulate maKlinally, Sequencing needs to be both "esc ante" 
andi "increa»ntal, " "Sx ante" sequencing mewis that a plan 
is davalop^ for an individual mapping out a structured 
smries of activities over a span of time* '•Incramental" 
sequencing means that at each, point the youth reenters 
the systm, assi^iing pariodic entry and e^it, tiie activity 
prescribed at that point is based on past experience. The 
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notion of tmplamanting long-tann MiployaJbility davslopinant 
plans Lm not raalistio for youngar teanagars^ bscausa thay 
have so many options whloh oniy sort out ovar a period of 
yaars, Howevar^ ^'ex ante'* saguancing bacomas poisibla and 
naoassary mm youth iMttar©^ thair oaraer goals and options 
stabliza^ and th«y are raady to bagin intensive rraadial 
invastoants or oaraar anta^^ Hera^ training is bast linked 
diraetly to jobs with no disoontinuitias. It is important 
to olaar the obstaolas so that tha ocoupation-speoific 
invastaaant pays off ^ Put another way, the saquenoing should 
ba retrospaotlve early in tha devalopment and transition 
process and TOre proapeotlve later* 

3* Targeting Resouroas , 'Hiere is ganaral agreraent with 
tha prinoipli that soaroe public rasouroes should ba utilized 
for persons mat in naadr but there is disagrewient ^out 
the d^ree of such targeting and the best mechanisms for 
achieving it^ Youth programs use a range of approaches 
both in allocating rasources among areas and in datarmlning 
eligibility within areas « The allooation formulae are 
varied. ¥CCIP divides resources among araas according to 
the unemployed population. ¥1TP uses a weighted formula 
of unemployiDiant, excess une^loyi&ent and povarty. The 
stuaror program uses poverty and unemployment^ along with 
a '*hold«harmless'* clause which has retained the concentra- 
tion of resourcas in central cities that ymm charactarlstic 
of ^e ffar on Poverty, Entitlement sites mra decided by 
conpatition. Discretionary resources under YETP and ifCClP 
can be utilized anywhere and have been concentrated in urban 
and rural poverty areas* YACC sites are rac^irad to ba near 
areas of substantial unemployment, but essentially they 
mirror tha distribution of Federal lands. Job Corps eKpan- 
sion was planned to balance slot distribution with the 
regional shares of unemployed poor youths 

Tha effects of these different area allocation approaches 
ara substantial i Poverty factors in the allocation foCTiulae 
emphasii:e rural areas i unraploymant shares spread resources 
evenly, while eKcass unemployment factors concentrata in a 
few cities; population density yields ^ v^ary heavy concen- 
tration in tte Urban centers while the opulatlon factor 
distributes evenly across the country. Discretionary dollars 
are most eff active in targating to poverty areas* Finally i 
tying sites to the disteibution of Federal lands under YACC 
conplataly mismatches with need (AppendlK 6) » 
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Thars are also varying income eligibility requirements. 
Entitlement is MSt restrictiva with poverty as tha meaaura, 
SYEP uses 70 percent of the BLS Lower Living Standard^ while 
Job Corps uses "Uiis standard supplasisnted by an out-of ^school 
requir«aant and savaral other conditions* YETP uses SS per* 
cant of the BLi I^war Living Standard for work exparienca 
coxsponents but has no income rastrlction on low cost services « 
YCCIP is open to all unes^loyed youth with first consider- 
ation to the economically disadvantaged* YACC is not targeted 
and is dasignad for a ^good mix" of all youth. 

The income criteria make a difference in tha siza of the 
eligible population and its characteristigs : 

_7Q% 8S% 100% 



# 14-21 5,802 7,318 3,911 

# 14*21 Dropouts 1,344 1,696 1,986 



The different allocation formulae and incoma eligibility 
criteria have yielded substantial differancas in the popu- 
lation served by different catagorical progrMisi 

Percent 

Percent Econondcally Percent 
Dropouts Pi s advan tagad Nonwhite & Hispanic 



YACC 43 44 13 

YCCIP SO 84 61 

YSTP 23 82 55 

STOP 6 100 72 

YIEPP 7 100 84 

Job Corps 86 100 71 
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There are problems in thm application of bo-yi allocation 
formiilaa and tha eligibility standards « There is little 
correlation between area adult unemployment and youth un- 
ef^lo^ent, and youth M^loyment/population ratios would 
be preferable because of uncertainitias about 
thm mailing of unaB^loyment TOasures for youths However^ 
neither youth «aployment nor unMiployment data are available 
by prime sponsor as a basis for allocation. It makes no 
sense whatsoever from an equity or efficiency perspective 
to adjust youth allocation shares of prime sponsors each 
year basad on adult unemplo^ent changes since youth miploy* 
ment needs of areas do not conelate well with adult changes 
or levels. 

The incoine eligibility criterion is fraught with tU.dden 
problems. Vertical inequities occur since income is a 
poor descriptor of Individual need and e^loyment obstacles 
given the wide range of potential and experience within any 
income or demographlcally defined youth cohort. Family 
status arrangnients can make all the dlfferencii In the world. 
Just by declaring Independence, an unes^loyed youth can meet 
the disadvantaged requlrment. The use of school dropout 
status for eligibility creates incentives for school leaving, 
while the use of long-term unemployment may be reasonable 
for self-supporting youUL out of school for several years, 
but is meaningless for teenagers ^trtio are in and out of thm 
labor force* A long-*term unen^lo^nent restriction would 
encourage some youth to rmaln unei^loyed in order to estab* 
lish eligibility, Wotm special needs groups are already 
ejcempted from th.e incom standards»the handicapped and 
offenders. However, relative to any income criterion, 
there are hundreds of thousands of ineligible youth who, 
by any individualized con^arlson, need help more than 
many who are eligible. 

Borrowing from the ycciP and yiTP experience, it appears 
that separate standards are needed for high cost, intensive 
remedial services or work experience as opposed to low cost 
transition services. The latter should be available for 
all youth with prime, sponsors free to decide on the emphasis. 
Under yETP, less than 5 percent tos spent on straight tran- 
sition services despite the lack of restrictions on targeting. 
It does not appear that prima sponsors will go too far. It 
is Important that low imlt-cost activities such as job 
search assistance be available ^thout Income certlf Icatlon 
requlr«aents because ^ey generate unnecessary paperwork 
which deter the use of such tectmigues. 
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YCCIP suggests that even for more expensive activities, a 
higher income standard^ with olear guidance for targeting 
by individual needs ^ can achieve the purposes of the law 
and also allow for assistance to special group needs. 
For instance, 12 percent of YCCIP participants are offenders, 
double the proportion under YETP. Apparently prime sponsors 
have used the income flexibility to serve such special needs 
individuals without sacrificing income targeting since the 
percentage disadvantaged in YETP and YCCIP are roughly parallel. 

The preceding analysis of youth labor market problems has 
Implications for targeting* Because there is such wide varia- 
tion within cohorts, and because permanent problems anerge 
more clearly only after cmnulative experiences, it makes 
less sense to income target for early interventions. Labor 
market status variables such as being unemployed or long-- 
term unemployed^ are ineffective mechanisms for identifying youth 
with severe needs. Analysis suggests that the most productive 
variables are those related to previous, longer term 
patterns in the labor market and to participate in develop- 
mental activities. For instance^ the fact that a youth had 
three periods of unemployment in the last year is more 
reflective of problCTis than the fact that he or she is 
currently unemployed. The most effective targeting could be 
done if there were an individualized multi^year record of 
experiences to determine patterns of success or failure. 
Because deficits are concentrated in certain geographic 
areas ^ and because it is not just the individuals with problems 
at a point in time who are affeetad, targeting by area makes 
more sense than targeting by individual characteristics. And 
because multiple problOTis accumulate to more than the sum of 
the parts, extra weight must be given to intensity factors 
in these allocation formulae. 

4. Income Maintenance Elements . The wages and allQwances 
paid in OTiployment and training progrMs for low income 
youth have important income maintenance effects. An in- 
school and summer conUDination of work for a poor youth can 
provide wages equal to two-fifths of the poverty threshold 
for an urban family of four* The problem comes when income 
maintenance objectives are stressed over employment and 
hmnan resource development objectives. For instance, when 
public work experience programs pay youth more than their 
productivity level and more than can be obtained in the 
private sector, society loses and the individual, while 
getting needed income, may develop unrealistic work be- 
havior and be deterred from seeking employment in the 
private sector. Approximately half of the cost for class- 
room training goes for allowancas. which are required by law 
to equal the minimum wage. Obviously, the more that is 
paid in allowances, the fewer persons who can receive 
training, 
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There ar« several shortcominfs- in present waga practices. 
First, the minimuiB wage ±a,more than what most 14- and 15- 
year-olds can earn in the private sector, and more than 
could be eafned by inany older youth without work experience. 
In the May 1978 Current Population Survey, the following 
pereentages of working youth reported earning less than 
the then current mininun of $2.65. 

14.15 st% 
ie-i7 35% 
it-ii 14% 

20-21 8% 

The govenunent jobs clearly provide attractive options to 
private sector enplo^ent for soma of these youth. To the 
extent that public worlc experience programs are less de- 
manding than private sector exvloyraent, the disincentives 
are exacerbated. 

Second, there la a classic case of "wage illusion" in public 
perceptions. A significant group in the population will 
oppose paying 14- and IS-year-olds $3.10 per hour. When 
the minimum goes up, so does the public opposition to 
activities for 14- and IS-year-olds that pay the nanimum. 
This Is particularly true ^rfien public service employment 
programs -rhlch may Mploy the parents of these youth are 
limited to wages only slightly above the minima. There 
is pressure, then, to exclude 14- and 15-year-olds from 
progr«ns they need singly because of the inflexibility 
relative to wages. 

Third, allowances create special probleiM where disadvan- 
tage and nondlsadvantaged youWi are slotted into the ^ame 
training or remedial education, with one group getting paid 
for the effort and the other not. This disparity is one of 
the major barriers to coordination noted by educators and 
vocational educators. 

Fourth, with scarce resources, the wages and allowance 
floor tends to become the ceiling so that everyone is paid 
the nlnimura. This eliminates incentives for good per- 
formance, and limits the steps that are available withm 
the public work experience sector. 

Fifth, reduced allowances can help to differentiate between 
those ^o siaply wnt income and those who are mature enough 
to devote themselves to career development investments. The 
experience with OIC programs In the 1360 »s indicates that 
the absence of allowances provided a way to screen in par tic 
Ipants who were highly raotlvated, so that a program dynamic 
could be created. The Job Corps allowance, now $50 monthly 
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for naw Corpsmambars , im aqual to only a tenth of what would 
ba aarnad montiy.y at fiill**tima minimum wage amploymant, 
whila full Job Corps sarvices may ba valuad at more than 
tha minimtaa^ tha $30 is wiwt thm Corpsmambars laes in his 
or har [wckat. Youth who mimply want income would tand to 
choosa work axparianca positioris rathar than Job Corps, 
This natural sorting of thosa committad to human rasouxca 
invastmant would ba aven graatar if opportunitias for work 
wara aqualizad for disadvantaged and nqndisadvantaged popu-* 
lations so that poor youth raally had work options* 

The waga issue is complax and fraught with political impli- 
cations, Thara is general agreement that workers should get 
paid relativa to thair productivity. The minimum wage law 
provides for a 15 percent differential for 14- and 15-yaar- 
olds and for certain older students on the assumption that 
thay lack tha a^arlence to ba fully productive. If there 
were a benctoarking systMa assessing er^loyability on an 
individualized basis, this could provide a basis for applying 
such diffar^tials. An Individualiied approach would ba 
far batter than any comprahensive youth differential which 
might lead to some fully Mployabla and productive youngatars 
being forced to accept wages lass than their productivity 
warrants • 

Peliveryy Dasign and Organizational Lessons 

The YEDPA implamantation has been carefully studiad, and 
there hava been extensive process evaluations of discra- 
tionary projects dealing with different approachas and 
delivery roichanisins, building on the experience with long* 
standing prograiBS such, as SYEP and Job Corps, This body 
of evidence is suggastiva of how local programs might bast 
be organized , how ^ey can be plannad and daslgnad; the 
comparative advantages of various dalivery institutions # 
and the appropriate division of rasponsibility between the 
Fedaral and local levels, 

1^ Consolidation , The one point on which thera is almost 
total agreemant among progrMa operators, planners and atoin- 
istratars is Uie need for consolidation, YEDPA added two 
new categorical progrMs ^th different eligibility require* 
ments, activity mixes and reporting raquirMiants to the two 
sets of progrms already operating locally under Title II. B. 
youtti activities and STEP/ Tim resultant problOTis are cata- 
loged in all the case studies of tha YEDPA ejcparience. 
Separate atolnlstrative arrang^nents were needed for each 
program* Planning becaiM an effort to fit together the 
pieces a jigsaw puzila. Individual needs had to ba 
sacrificed to prograift restrictions. The Mif systems becaiM 
fractionatedi and as intercategorical transfers occurred^ 
system accountability suffered. 
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Cateforisatien was based on savarml aismnptions, Onm wai 
that aepuate pwogw^mm aould be Inplementad to test altsr^ 
natiw apprsashas* I^Mianca shown, hQwevarf that 
oeiqpa^ison of approaohes la bettear handled ^^oufh struo^ 
twed# random aaslgnsiant ai^e^lments. The artlfiolal bound- 
aries ^^een approaahes written in YCCZP and YETP were not 
alwaya good for individual partioipanta and toe differences 
^ere obsoured in praotloe. Prime sponsors tended to en- 
rich YCCIP usinf IfSTP or Title 11 resouroes where they felt 
the work approaoh of YCCIP was too limited, niere are also 
oountleas work eKperlenoe positions in yiTP whleh are exactly 
thm M^sm as in YCCIP, and toe client groups do not differ 
substantially, miere a major eategorical program such as 
YCCIP is overlaid on a broader base such as YITO, it does 
net necessarily c^nge the leu'el of effort for YCCIP-type 
activities because the prime sponsor is free to eitoer in- 
crease or decrease toe level of like projects \mder YBTP, 

The stmaer program is a special issue. It has been continued 
since its outset as a separate category. In one year, toere 
was an atte^ to roll it into Title I of CITA, but Congress 
voted a seGNir as toe stmmer approached. 

Whatever toe political isvllcations , program experience 
strongly suggests toe need to consolidate toe siramer program. 

First ^ elimination of a swn»r progrra does not mean toe 
elimination of seasonally expanded local activities . Prime 
sponsors are certainly as responsive to toe threat of a "hot 
mmmmw^ as Congress and are perhaps more cognizant of local 
needs for expanded suinner activities to meet the seasonal 
anployment patterns of youto. In fact, prime sponsors 
substantially supplement toe SisEmier Youth Employment Program 
by seasonally expanding Title II, YEOT and YCCIP as wall as 
public service o^loyment. On the otoer hand. If prime 
sponsors wanted to spend relatively less for swmer progrws, 
they could sli^ly plan to pick up iffiTO or YCCIP enrollees in 
toe summer, tous keeping a level operation. Since seasonal 
youto unes^loyment rates locally are not available and toe 
allocation criteria in toe law are not well correlated with 
youto joblessness, particularly siMmer youto needs > toe 
special suimzm co^onent tends to dwp more stumer money 
into some areas toan toey need and too little in otoers. 
Local areas are better able to assess seasonal priorities 
based on toeir es^ulence. 
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BmQond, the one atteinpt t© daeategeriza the siMnmer program 
im not eonvlnoing since it Imnped a youth program into a 
oombined adult and youth oonponent^ foreing a ohoioe between 
aduits and youth rather than beta#een summer and year-romid 
you^ n^ls, The deoategoriiation had not been legislatively 
agreed to before the faot, and clear guidanoe ras not given 
to priTO sponsors. Confess* enthusiasm for pimping money 
into the mmm^ program late in the spring-^ne reason why 
a separate program has been retained— *may now be oons trained 
by the clear evidence of negative impacts this has on 
local programs as well as by prog^ss Congress, la^ made to* 
warde a* more orderly budget process* 

Fourth^ there has been a concerted and productive effort to 
move to year-round plawilng under SYIP and to better integrate 
nramer ^th school«*year components • This has clearly been 
cospllcated by tmcertalnty over stmser fwiding levels and 
the separate reguirraents of the stumer program^ 

Clearly^ th^n^ the separate categorization of the sunaner 
program has significant c^-ssts and few^ 1£ any^ benefits 
either operationally or a^ninis tratlvely . 

The Entitlement program offers a special case of 
categorization. It was, in fact, a legislated eiqieriment 
rather than a general pro-am, and in this case ODngresslonal 
specification was required because an experiment of this 
scale and with this concMtration of resources in a few 
sites could not have bem mtmted witiiout legislative 
bacMng* The ^estlon,. nmf, ±m what to do with, the program 
and the approach « There are really two elments to Entitle- 
ment i The concentration of resources to the point where 
a guarantee is possible for those wiUi greatest need in 
a specific geographic areai and ttte requirmient tliat youth 
must be in school or petu^ to school to utilize this 
guaranty f The evidence is not avail^le yet to j^udge 
whether the school linkage is fruitful, although the signs 
appear positive, but ti^re are uneg^vocably positive 
findings rela^ve to the targetijig, YXEPP has by far the 
most dieadvantaged clientele of all local CETA programs. 
The characteristics and backfrounds of participants clearly 
docuaent tbelir need for continuing and extensive inter^en- 
tlonet "Sbm ei^erlence suggests that it Is both feasible 
and reasonable to utlllie supplnmtal funding to reach 
participants In poor nelghhortoods In urban and rural 
areas. Th% supplomt could provide a level of resources 
so that a matrix of activities coui.d be guaranteed to 
reeldent youth - perhaps less than bhe 4 years of full 
employiBTOt potentially available tmder Entitlement, but 
substantial enough to co^msate for shortfalls in Uie 
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mmonQmyf to mssurs an equal ehanae at smployablllty 
devmlo^hant and to mm^mmmtm tow multiple and eampewd- 
Inf ebstaelms to o^loyirant. It i^uld luka mmnmm to 
Intagrata sueh. a supploient into a Qonselldatad leaal 
system rather thBM adding all ti^e adntrels and raporta re- 
quired under YXSPP to neet legislative mndates. ^ If It 
Is deter^ned that tiie sehool aendltloned aspect of the 
guarantee la jjsipartant^ loeal prijm sponsors oould be 
eneouraged to adopt su^ ul approach within their looal 
programs, Thm Bntltlraent opera^onal es^rlenoe suggests 
that despite tIkM speelal oondltlons required for experiinen- 
tatlon, operational integration oan l^e amd has teen 
achieved for a more Intensive effort In specified looa- 
tions • 

2, stability and Continuity , A second lesson about the 
organisation of prograiDS is need for greater continuity 
and stability* The annual funding cycle for CETA progrmnSy 
with variations from year*to*year In allocations for each 
prime sponsor because of changes In relative ei^loyment 
and unemployment rates, wrecks havoc wttii administration 
and operations, mils is true for all CETA progrMS^ but 
particularly those Uiat are subcontracted, ^at involve 
niallf specially developed as oppommd to expanded act! vi tie 
within the subcontrac%lng agencies, and tiiat deal with the 
schools, which operate on a continuous planning cycle with 
an operating year beginning a TOnth ahead of CETA* Youth 
programs, because they tend to be subcontracted, because 
they frequently involve special activities where staff have 
to be brought on board mmA retained, and because they deal 
with schools, have particular difficulties related to /Uie 
instability of funding. 

Traditionally^ prS^ie sponsors tave adjusted to fluctua-* 
tions in annual alloca^ons by canning over a significant 
portion of funds from year to ywr , by using tfte suroner 
component as a way to burn-off eKtra monies or swisMr 
allocations to continue year-rouna projects that are 
r^mning out of money. How, tfiis is more difficult because 
of restrictions in carry-over from year to year. Prime 
sponsors will no longer be able to "play the float*" 
PriM sponsors can adjust to iMdest changes in real 
appropriations levels by fluctuating hours and we^cs of 
participation* Most keep soim in-*house cosponents and 
the remainder subcontracted and are able to retrench the 
most marginal performers or least politically sensitive 
subagents. But the problOTis have only been kept to a 
mnimum because* of steaffl^ rising real aggregate appro- 
priations for mployment and training activities. 




The cenAlnatlen q£ annual fluatuatlens and raqulrsments 
for spaelal TOnsid^ratlon, netlflamtlen and tiis XLkm hai 
1mA momt prima spenieri to adopt annual eompatl'tiva con- 
traatinf among a^aganta« Thm uncertainty of prima ipon- 
sor funding r than, oompounda tha unoartalnty of the aimual 
a^patltlon for siibagantSp Eaoh yaar thaaa subagants muit 
raeompata, with thalr chanoas dapandlng on tha prima sponsor 
funding laval* For tha typloal subagant, this maans that 
tha spring Is oonaumad by oOT^atltlon for naxt yaar*s ftuidlng 
Thara ara tlma**-aonsumlng prooaasas of applloatlon and ravlaw. 
In August or Saptambar/ thara may ba notification to tha 
prjjia of plannad ftwdlng, but It Is subjaot to tha allO" 
cition whlah still may not ba raoalvad by tha prima sponsor 
baeausa Congrass has to act on tha budget and tha sharas 
than dlstributad. In raeant years, tha uncertainty has 
bean oompoundad by failure of Congress to act on the budget 
In a timaly fashion* 

For si^agwits who get funded for tha first time or launch 
a modified or expanded pro^Mi, new staff and materials 
must be secured bagimilng Octobar 1* Inrollmant must ba 
increased as quickly as possible to get up to operating 
levels* Training o£ staff and shakedowi must occur at 
^Am same tim. Snrollmnt must st^sequantly be surged 
in order to achieve contracted mrayears since there 
will be many dropouts and since the phaseup takes some 
time. In other words, staff tends to be plateaued while 
enrollment follows a cujHfillnear pattern « 

As the year prpfrassas^ adminlatra^ve staff must begin to 
focus on the competition for the next y^rt The opera^ 
ting staff realise the uncertainty and wonder about their 
own future I some look for and take otiMr jobs. As 
participant temlnation occurs, there is a hard choice 
between carrying a smaller nw^er of enrollees wl^ fixed 
overhead or bringing on new enrollees who might receive 
only a limited period of service* If money has not been 
spent or enrollmnt goals rat« there is usually a hasty 
effort to bring on iMre youth and meet goals. If the 
activity Is refunded, ttan ^^are Is either a phasedomi as 
dropouts occur In ^e next year, or a phaseup If enroll- 
ment has bmm allowed to decline b^ause of the desire 
to give an ada^ate duration of services to all partlclp^ 
ants^ If subagents are not refunded, all remaining 
participants must be transitioned* 
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This seenairlo im mvmn frore aOTpliamted whmn eahQOls are 
involvad. Thm mQbmol mBployimnt stx^etursi m£m mere 
rigid and tim satools must plan bmfQra the symer who will 
ba back ^ nent £all« SchOQl starts in S^tmbar^ but 
tha nmv CEfh funds do not eonaa until Ootobar. Iiikawisa, 

snail s^agants ara siounting spaoial oonponanti 
rathar thui just fBarginally ^^anding aKisting onas^ 
tha eyola aKaoarbatas Ui^ir probl«RS baoausa thay are 
bringing on all naw staff and than ara at risk of losing 
all of thMi* 

This soanario affaots all aspaots of oparations, It 
laads to progrMs of tha lowest oomon danosiinator^- 
those with tha least orapla^ity ^at are extensions of 
ajcisting efforts and i^oh oan ba ai^uidad or raduoed 
with little problem, Tbm interventions saleoted are 
short **tena so that thay oan be surged and oan have an 
icmadiate i^act. Youth projaots rarely oonsidar multi* 
year or longer term sequanoas for individual partiolpants 
and this oan only be arrangad by tiie prijw sponsor by 
linlfeing together aotivitias, Thm staffing patterns 
of youth projaots are also affaeted* Only certain types 
of parsons ara willing to live T6d.th the imcartainty or 
can be found on a moiMnt's notioe. Usually # they are 
uneredentiallad, Likawisa, thay are inobile and tend to 
shop around and leave Jor other jobs^ undarmi^iwig stabilitj 
of program delivery. The affioiancy of activitias is 
severely aff acted. It is usually wall into the year's 
operation before ef factivaness is sohiavad. Tha d«non- 
stration program ^cpariance is tl»t local pra-«^loyment 
assistance activitias taka at l^st. 3 mnths to stabilise ^ 
that work projaots are a 3-^6 iwntt. proposition, and that 
alternate education arrangeswits may take 6-12 months. 
Peak anroll^^t -may ba past before operations stabilise. 
Also^ thara tends to hm too much staff at tha beginning 
and end of tha grant ^riod as anrollments are surged 
in the middle, finally ^ there are very extensive costs 
involved in aimual application for funding « 

Multi-year fwding miAas smsa and may be possible as 
Congress moves to a more orderly budget process . Car* 
tainly it would benefit program operations t A more 
stable allocation formula also makes sense for both 
equity and efficiency reasons, 

3. Federal vs. Iiocal Responsibilities . A major desi^ 
and organisationai issue is the division of responsibility 
between Federal r State and local govarnmant. Legislation 
must determine which programs and activities are most 
affectively operated from tha Federal level and how 
national objectives can ba assured under program operated 
locally. The recant CtTA ajrperience provides soma 
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insights » I^DPA mnA thm u^l^^nting regulationi inaraaied 
thm Fadsral diMetion of loeal systems « First ^ th#y strongly 
mmphMLmmd linkages betwaen prina sponsors and other local 
institutions serving youth^^tha sohoolSr vooational aduoation 
and rehabilitation, drug abuse agenoies, the Smploymant 
Servioe, and the apprenticeship systam, Seoond, thay tried 
to move the system to serve signifieant lapnents within the 
disadvuitaged populaUon, i«e,# to target even ainong the 
income eligibles to -Uiose youth doubly and triply handioappad. 
Third, thay atten^tad to make the CS7A system mora of a pass- 
through meohanism, for instanoa, requiring suboontraoting 
with oomraunity based organisations, Foiwth, they sought 
new maohanisms to protect against abuses such as the sub- 
stitution of youth for existing workers. Fifth, they aimed 
to achieve process objectives such as youth involvamant and 
private sector participation # 

The. evidence luggasts that the liiAage objective was 
acMavad lA^ere the linkages were necessary for specific 
progr^ purposes which had been diotatad or decided at 
th^ local level. For instance-* the additional funds for 
£n*sciwQl activities cc^ined wl^ the Federal pressure 
for cooperation resulted in mauingful linkage, particularly 
where thara was already a foundation^ Other linkages ware 
lass fruitful. A Cosmrunlty Basou^ca Inventory was xnandatad 
for each sponsor. But this did not produce much more 
than voltsnes of paper, PrJj» sponsors and their subagents 
do not strategize linkages as much as thay programatically 
work them out when specific obstacles are faced. Linkages 
with drug treatment or welfare agencies pccurred, but 
usually once the local desicloimakers decided to serve 
substance abusers or ^img parents* The State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Cosmittaes , work education 
councils and the like tended to gain levera^ once tasks 
wera dmfinad so that coll^oration could be translated 
into practical tanra. For instance^ Federal discretionary 
funds ware provided to the SOICC*s for matching with other 
State funds to support impl^entation of statewide computer- 
ized occupational Infonnation ^sterns « This was a tangible 
issue to bring toge^er the major players in thm. States 
and to move beyond genaralliad discussions. In other words, 
linkage arrangments are bast achieved when related to 
specific activities and when there are incantlves for all 
parties to cooparata. 

The Federal objective to target resources to those most 
in need can be accon^lishad whara an Income standard can 
be utilised for eligibility and where the standard ef fee** 
tively Identifies needs. Wien the groups to be served are 
mora difficult to define and more costly or complicated to 
serve. Federal targating objectives have less impact, iven 
tmder ycCIP, which was not limited to the disadvantaged. 
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tnQomm targeting was aehisvad, Hewsvsr, subse^snti lueh 
as oitmnAmsm, molo parsnts and handicapped youth wara not 
raaohad adequately. In YCCIP and IflTPr thess iubsegmante 
combined represented only an eighto of total enrollmenti* 
Currently r there are no finanGial or systMRio rewards for 
extra effort on Behalf of these groups. Again, tnoentives 
are neoessary. 

In operating youth progrine, unlike in the operation of 
publio servioe raiployment, the looal prime sponsor has 
little tegrptation to run the aotivi ties direotly or to 
limit them to goveriment agenoies as opposed to managing 
outside oontraotors and subagmts. Sahooli are f recently 
outside ^e orbit of tiie ohief^leoted off ioials and 
other looal agmoies are not knowing down doors to get 
involved. Furthermore, Proposition 13 fallout has 
limited the size of State and looal staffs, and PSE 
out-^baoks reduoe fla^bility to aoquire supervisors and 
administrators through thmt program. Most youth programs 
are, as a result, operated on a pass-^Uirough basis by 
primei sponsors. IfEDPA anooujra^d the paM^ttLTOugh by 
trying to diotate %Aieh. organtiations should reoeive funds* 
There were some probloas ^th ttis approaoh. Under YCCZP, 
coimiiunity-based groups were the prera^tive deliverers, 
Sotne prime sponsors turned baek the TOn^t was 
not wortb the trouble. Others broadly defined CBO's or 
simply ignored the re^irMent* Some followed the letter 
of the law but then paid little attention to the quality 
of operations, lno«itives would, again, make more sense 
than prooedural speoifloations sinoe tl» Federal objective 
is not going against the grain of looal youth programming, 

Thm yEDPA prooedures to avoid the uiJdersd.ning of looal 
wage standards and the elij^nation of adult jobs oould have 
left the Seoretary of Labor as arbiter of looal wage levels, 
but proved to be largely a rhetorioal issue sinoe ttere 
were almost no oOTplaints about suoh effects beoause of rapid 
OTjjloyment growtt for adults Mid beoause the youth 3©bs 
rarely oOTpeted with existing wnployment. The 
prooess of labor union olearanoe ooourred but it is 
questionable whether tb^m had an effeot, sinoe looal 
organised labor ws hardly able to oheok eaoh of the hun- 
dredmv of thousands of youto jobs oreated, simple oom*- 
plaint Mo^nism would have done as well* 

More problematic Is when the priM sponsor's concern 
with serving youth runs direotly against other oon- 
cems* A 100 peroent wage subsidy in the private sector 
cwild cause abuse if prime sponsors were free to pursue 
any jobs they oould to achieve placCTients for participants* 
Either the eligibility must be restricted to youth so 
severely In need that tiiere are few if any employers who 
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weuld pMtieipate mindly for thm windfall, or there must 
hm ^ m#0hmniMi to assurs that thm subsidizad jobs provida 
upgrading opportuniti#g for ths workari filling them. 
In other wordi. Federal presoriptions must be atronger 
*rtien tta self ^interest or servioe goals of thm prime 
migM lead to abuta^ 

Pinally, Federal eKhortatlons for "how" tilings should be 
aoooitolished have had little effeot without inoentlves/ 
apeoiEio outOOTe guidelijies and without procedural 

specif ioatloas. Youth partioipation is a oase in point. 
This oeourred TOstly under incen^ve grants specifically 
designed to achieve par^oipation but rarely in regular 
program aotivities* 

Thm GOOTSion thread in th^e «cperienoes is thm need to tie 
Federal oabjeotivM to speeiflo aetivitles^ to avoid 
generalized prooedural requirmf^ts as much as possible^ 
and certainly not to ei^ect tmah from stateiwnts about 
desired proces^sas as opposed to desired outoomes t 

One problem with YEOPA ^s that the priorities were not 
clearly established Miong Federal objectives^ and in 
many cases ^ were mutually exclusive , leaving prime sponsors 
to sort thMft out. For instance, prlMS were charged with 
providing meaningful career jobs for youth but not doing 
work that would displace existing wflployees^ for dealing 
with. GSO^s and schools both, for giving "special con- 
sideration" but only when tiiere was "d^onstratad 
effffectivenass." Leaving the resolution of uncertainty 
to prime ^onsors also meant leaving tham vulnerable to 
second-guessing by werybody ^th a special interest. 
It is important that wherm Federal goals are established 
in legislation or atodnistrativaljf ^ there should be 
prioritization legislatively or atoinistr ati vely , 

While these lessons suggest how Federal objectives can be 
pursued in local programs, toere is also some evidence 
about activities ^ieh are better directed from the 
Federal level, onm area of Federal conparative advantage 
is in projects with potential for iaplementation in 
restricted areas, such as training programs related to 
Federal lands or on govarnment^ownad company '■opera ted 
facilitiiis, itooti»r is programs involving mobility* 
Mie Federal Sovernront is better able to concentrate 
resources since the pressure at the local level is to 
serve as iwny individuals as possible. Likewise, the 
Federal initiatives may be better at certain institu- 
tional changes which may be required locally, as well as 
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in othM wordS, the federal presence is »°j5.iS°f**"* 
II activities representinf int«n^Jv^^^^«»^«Sff„iLa 
individuals, requiring more organiMtion a^ P^^J^^' 
ehanging institutional arrang«nents , and emphasizing 

aibfaiiity. 

Job corps is one such program, la^ansion has _ 
balanced to distribute facilities more evenly f flat^^' 
to the universe of need, but each center will still 
draw from state^de or broader areas. Advanced career 
training has been oaphasiaed, ahi'ti^the «oSSf 
Corws even more to longer tmm investtn©nts. This will 
invSlve the movement of participants among centers to 
enroll theft in specialized advanced courses which are only 
economicarunder- a nationwide program. The Job Corps repre- 
sents a level of investment in each participant which is 
rSlly achieved in local progrMns. The Job Corps has also 
proved to be a major equal opportunity mechanism m many 
areas where centers have bean located. 

The feasibility of interagency Federal youth progrMns has 
bmma. dttnonstrated under XEDPA, A range of multi-site 
discretionary projects ^ve been mounted tttrough inter- 
agency agreements in \Aich Department of L^or youth re- 
sources are transferred to and administered by other agencies, 
supplemented by their resources and ea^rtise. These 
range from volunteer activities, post-secondary and voca- 
tional education, rural touslng and health to . urbw 
restoration. Such interagency projects have accounted for 
a fourth of discretionary IfETP and YCCIP activities. 
Experience has demonstrated interagency agreements need 
to be carefully developed at ^» outset to identify 
responsibility and to establish checks and balances m order 
to assure that youth M^lopaent and training objectives are 
not downplayed relative to the goals of. the administering 
acencies. The key is the discretionary authority to fund 
or not fund these activities which gives strength m negoti- 
ating the agreenents. The Youth Adult Conservation Corps 
has also been atoinistered under an interagency agrefflient, 
but while the progrwn has been successftil, the atoinlstrative 
arrang«ients have not been most effective. The funding levels 
are set by law, and the Departtaent of Labor must pass these 
funds through to Agriculture and Interior or else youth must 
be laid off. There is really no resolution m the ease of 
disaqreements. The Department of Labor has little if any 
effective control. If the objective is to assure service 
to disadvantaged youth in YACC, it could be better aceom- 
olished by a set-aside of slots rather than a tripartite 
atoinistrative arrangement. In other words, the key in 
interagency activities is the. clear discretionary authority 
of the funding agent. 
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Qth«r potential Faderati. aetivitias are large-scale 
projects* T^sft could be deve loped and designed at the 
Federal levels al'^ough operated by States, or comnunlty 
based groups, or nonprofit Intermediaries. Several 
models for such projects have been developed under TBTP, 
For Instance, one project provides for the conv^ersion of 
low-head dans for hydroelectric production. This requires 
traliu,ng, specialization, equipment and imilti-site 
activities. The sites are located all over the country. 

*hese projects take a special de^lopmental and organiza- 
tional effort before they can be launched. Local prime 
sponsors lack the resources and continuity , to mount such 
Pff^f®*^ without help since th«e are econanies of scale 
which are only realized through large-scale or coordinated 
multi-site efforts. 

4. Cwinparative Advanta ges of Delivery lagtitutjens . 
pDPA s goals Of involving schools, co^unity^based grouDs. 
local organized labor, the private sector and other local 
youth serving agencies, were based on the assianption that 
coordination and involvM»nt would lanprove programs, 
vmile this is probably accurate an the average, there 
costs to coordination, and certainly no single delive 
mechsnima is affective in all local circimstances . 
However, In deeding the degree of enphasls on linkages, 
there must be some sense of the ayerage e^ectiveness of 
altwnative deliverers. 

Prime sponaera are clearly an effective mechanism for 
allocating and managing a»ney. Given the volume of youtt 
funding, it is wBazlng how few complaints there were about 
the subdivision of resources by prime sponsors. -Fraud 
and abuse in CSTA have been much publicized but there is 
evidence that only a miniscule portion of total allocations 
has ever been found to be misused or stolen. . The volume 
of activity at the local level is staggering and there is 
no way the Federal Government could be as directly in- 
volved in local programs as it was in the iS60»s. The 
direct funding of local projects and agents from Washington 
problems of coordination, oversight, and equit- 
able distribution in each locality. 
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In th# loaal setting, p^rliM spensoM appear to hav© a 
TO^aratlv# adviuitage In Intake # asseiamant and assignment 
of individuals as well as reTOrdksaping, Th# CETA aaeeunt- 
ability standarfs ar# now so gwat that thwa is alrrost no 
way to operate a looal progm witiiout oantralizing loanage- 
ment InfonDation mymt^mm* With ITIDPX, a mmbmw q£ prime 
sponsors have established separate youth divisions to handle 
management information as well as plamiing, intake and asses 
ment aotivity for looal youto progrMis. In otter wrdSf a b 
f uroation has already ooourred in many areas between youth 
and adult systms. Prime sponsors vas^ in their mphasis 
on dlreot delivery of seanrioes* XETP and ycCIP move th«n 
away from this approach. It would appear that primes are 
most effeetive as the allooating and mwagment agent # and 
are only a deliverer at last resort* 

Looal education agmcl^ and their interest in wnployment 
and training programs are higiay variable p making generali* 
nation difficult. Acad^iic credit arrang«nents have 
basically occurred where classroom pre-«9ployMnt assis*^ 
tance activities have been funded. There has not been 
significant adaptation by the cooperative education system, 
although the personnel has used in soto schoolspwith public 
sector jobs for the disadvantaged funded by YBT? added 
on top of the private sector cooperative education jobs 
primarily for the nondisadvantaged * Altematlve schools 
have been funded locally under YBTO where local education 
agencies were ready to head in tois direction but lacked 
resources* It would appear, then, Uiat there has not, as 
yetfbeen any major change in the structure or goals of 
educational institutions, tmt ratter adaptation in order 
to secure additional resources. As tte charter for youtt 
programs put it, the resources and efforts have promoted 
change but have not been the "cutting edge," 

If it were not for tte availability of outside funds 
tied to serving the disadvantaged, it is not at all clear 
that the local education agencies would have carried out 
ttese new missions. School-tc-work transition services 
are a case in point. These services are always tte first 
to be retrenched ^en local education agency budgets are 
tight. The outside funding source is necessary to assure 
ttat ttese services will be offered and cQncentrated on 
youtt TOSt in need. Schools have demonstrated a willing- 
ness to let in outside comunity-based groups to offer 
such services. They provide tte nataral setting in which 
such activities can occur, Xet, ttere is nothing in tte 
YEDPA es^erience to suggest ttat the saM targeting would 
have occurred witt direct funding of schools. 
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Conrounity'-basad groups also vary markedly within as well 
as batwesn prme sponsofs, and tha eomparativa advantages 
in program dalivary hava not baan maasurad. It appaars 
from activity lavals that such groups ara battar in sarving 
out*of-school than in-school youth, and in targating 
rasoureas on the hardar to raach and spacial naads sagmants* 
Ona mght also raasonahly asstma a con^arativa advantaga 
in pra'»«nploymant and transition sarvicas which raquira 
contact, rapport and support, Thm YCCIP axparianca has 
suggastad soma of tha difficultias in mounting vary small, 
short-tarm pro j acts with limited staff, Tha quality of 

YCCIP projects is highly variable* Larger local CBO's 
are, of course, at no disadvantage in mounting such proj^ 
ects and are affective in integrating adult and youth 
activities locally where they have achieved tha needed 
scale* 

Local organized labor and the private sector have been 
directly involved in the operation of programs in very 
few locations* While projects resulting from their involve- 
ment are laudable and should be encouraged, it does not 
appear that this can become a major element of local pro- 
gramming because of the enormous administrative effort 
needed to energise and coordinate all the players* The 
extra effort makes the most sense for career training and 
entry efforts, where the linkages are needed directly into 
adult jobs, where more is being invested per individual, and 
where fewer participants locally are involved* The cur- 
rent apprenticeship system appears to be used to capacity 
in the sense that preapprenticeship efforts are already 
at a scale several times that of entry apprenticeship 
opportuni^es for disadvantaged young people* Expan- 
sion of apprenticeship opportunities must be a part of 
any increased priority on apprenticeship linkages 
under youth programs* Expansion of apprenticeship 
opportunities, particularly for low-income youth, would 
require the introduction of some type of financial in- 
centives for employees. 

Rie use of volunteers and parents in youtA programs 
has not yet been explored. It is safe to say that this 
dimension could be es^anded since there is currently so 
little involvement* 

Finally, there is the question of the effectiveness of 
work/education councils, private industry councils 
and the like. The evidence is, again, not yet in* 
Hopefully, these bodies could serve to bring together 
local individuals serving like piirposes. They could work 
in linkage and coordination processes. Their advantages 
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in program delivery mwm stibjsat to question, ml though 
motm tangible actions are neoassary to ooalasee 
Interaits, 

5m Planning t Thm manpower planning paradigm Is oantral 
to ths pruant desl^ and organization of looal youth 
amploymant and training programi. Tha paradigm aesumas 
that analysis of thm loaal tmlvarsa of nmmd will Isad to 
the salaotlon of targat groups and aotlvltlas from whlah 
a plan of sarvloas ou ba darlvsd whioh oan ba ravlawad 
with cltlzan's input to assura aqulty. Tha plan than 
baoomas an annual oonn^ttMnt whioh oan ba anforoad from 
tha Fadaral laval, with modifications vhanavar ohangas 
ooeur* This oonoaptual approach Is so daaply rootad In 
tha law auid ragulatlons that It has baooma alirast a 
"^saorad cow^** Bowavar, tiiara are soma sarlous flaws 
in tha applloation to youth progrMis, 

First, tha rasaaroh that has baan oomplatad to data undar 
YITP indloatas unaquivooably that Uia amploymant and 
unamploymant maasuras whioh ara tha basis for any 
univarsa of naad analysis hava quas^onabla maaning whan 
dasorlbing tha problams of youth* Evan at tha national 
laval f tha trua maasiaa of youth una^loymant varias In 
dlffarant survays by as muoh as 50 paroant* Tha oount 
inoludas out"*of-sohool # 18-yaar-old haads of housaholds 
tha sama way It doas in-sehool 16-yaar*olds looking for 
4 hours of work avary Saturday* Tha data ara totally 
Inadaquata at tha looal laval aven If thay wara maanlng- 
ful^ Furtharr tha point- in-tlma maasuras rasult In a 
static analysis of a problam which must ba consldarad 
from a dynamlo parspactiva* 

Sacond, daclslons at tJ» looal laval ara, and should 
ba, drlvan much i»ra by axparlanca with cliants and 
dalivary agants than tha planning paradigm allows or 
asstsnas. Tha univarsa of naad Is an abstraction without 
knowladga of what lias bahlnd tha numbars«l*a* , who is 
balng sarvad and what tha sarvlca dascrlptors raally 
mean. Givan tha wida ranga In possibla costs of sarvlng 
dlffarant groups, and Uia wida ranga in tha savarity 
of problaM within any daMgraphlcally anumarabla 
category, daclslons by nimbar comits are ralativaly 
spacious . 

Third, process avaluations of YITP and YCCIP in^ lamenta- 
tion indicata that the planning procass in most cases 
occurs separately from funding daclslons* Priine 
sponsor staff assantlally decida what naads to be done 
basad on a^ariance f actors i tha plans ara davelopad to 
justify thasa daclslons and than rubbar-stMipad by 
planning coimclls* 

Q So 
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Fourth^ eitizang on planning ceunqilg ara not well 
aguippad to handle abstraot and quantitative axaroisas. 
If thay^ instead t wara obsarvinf operations and partici- 
pants, they oould better midarstand what lay behind the 
nmnbmrs and oould laake mora informd daoisions. The 
numerology in planning ii inora frequently than not an 
in^padiiaant to oitlzan input, 

E'i^th, plans ara used as enforowaant dooumants evan when 

this does not make sense. AJjnost any set of aotivities 

oan ba justified by labor market body cotmts and a 

wide range of aGtivities can be iMuntad whatevar may ba 

put on papar. The Daparti»nt of Labor must not act as if the 

daoisions reaohad at the start of a yaar &r^, saorosant. 

Modifications must ba mada when changes ar j proposed 

evan though thasa must alinost always ba granted bacause 

any set of aotivities within bounds is justifiabla, 

Thara is a papar axeroisa of modification and approval. 

Corractiva actions are difficult during toe oouMe 

of the year becausa of tha inimte lags in data, analysis 

and action* 

All this racoiTOends a shift to a diffarent approach 
undar youth progrMis* Planning should ba much mora 
oriented towards consideration of progrMn exparianca 
based on participant interviews, wrksita visits and 
institutional considarations* Tha plan should not ba 
an anforcemant dociHoent, In oUiar words, thara is need 
and justification for substantial dapartures from tha 
CETA administrativa approaches which mmy ba appropriata 
for adult programs but make littla sense for youth 
preparatory efforts. 

Managing Youth Enployment and Training Programs 

Aseuming that wa knw the types of aotivities that work 
bast, adapt tha n^st positive tmderlying approaohas and 
design thm programs correctly, than tha burden is upon 
managemant to make tham affective. Much has baan learned 
in the last 2 years about the managaiMnt of localized 
programs , 

1. Capacity of Prima Sponsors. On top of the most rapid 
job oraation effort in hlsto^— ±1^ econOTU.c stimulus 
public service enploymant expansion— CETA added tha largest 
and most rapid job creation effort for youth. The systam 
was raguirad to make substantive changas in administrativa 
and organizational approaches in implementing tha two naw 
foCTiula programs. Additionally, prime sponsors mountad 
hundrads of nationally diraotad damonstration projeots, 
aaoh requiring sophistication and care to meet expari- 
msntal raquirOT^nts, The quality of the sistmiar program 
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was addressed at the same time, generating inereasad burdens 
but leading to an improved program^ Yet the CITA prime 
sponsor network was able to meet ail of these demands with 
surprisingly f ^w failures* If one thing has been proven # 
it is the durability and yet adaf lability of the CITA admin- 
istrative framewG.?k. 

The oapaeity to expMid rapidly has oertainly been demon- 
strated. YEDPA was passed in August 1977, By Maroh 1978, 
there were 125,000 enrolled in brand new prime sponsor pro- 
grMts; and at the peak in July 1978, toere were over 200,000, 
This same iner^ental expwision oould be repeated. The 
annualized eost of the peaJc enrol3jnient achieved in July 
1978 under YETP, yCCIP and YIEfP would be il,2 billion in 
fiscal 1981. In other words, based on demonstrated experi** 
ence, the local system oould quite easily absorb any likely 
level of expansion in any one year. 

The Entitlement experience provides insights concerning the 
ultimate manafOTent constraints on expansion. In the seven 
sites where the Entitlraent area Included large jurisdic- 
tions, the level of youth activity was multiplied several- 
fold, ^ile startup problems were experienced, all were 
manageable and the systems continued. Admittedly, the 
Entitlement sponsors were picked through competition, but 
they ended up representing a good mixture of prime sponsors 
as judged by annual Department of Labor ratings. The experi- 
mental dimensions of EntitlMaent required many administrative 
adjustments that would not be necessary imder regular pro* 
grams. In other words, this suggests a capacity to both 
change and expand dramatically. The YEDPA experience would, 
however, suggest the usefulness of a longer gestation period 
if new approaches are to be Mst effectively implOTiented. 
Prom the passage of YEDPA to full imp?.ementation, thers was 
not time to develop new features such as models of academic 
credit for work experience or occupational Infomation guide- 
liras. As a result, priM sponsors had to make decisions 
without guidance and to move ahead. The 6 months from August 
passage to Novenier phaseup were simply not enough time to 
prepare properly. Entitlement had a longer planning time 
and more energy was devoted to design and manageMnt, but 
many problems were encountered which could have been avoided 
with a little less haste. In fact, enrollments had to be 
curtailed for short periods in several sites to get breathing 
room for in^rovements • This es^erience suggests that if 
radically changed procedures are to be implemented, a longer 
developnent period would be wise. 
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2- Managamant Information Shortcomings ^ Thsre ara several 
o^©r managmmant areas which naad and have potential for 
improvement based upon YEDPA aKperience. The most basic 
need is to keep better track of activities « There has al- 
ways been difficulty within CITA tracking on youth partic- 
ipation levels and expenditures at the prime sponsor level, 
and this was compounded by the addition of two new cate- 
gorical programs. The problem begins with the discriptors 
of activities. These are more meaningful for adults than 
youth. Work experience usually means 35-40 hours of work 
when it is an activity for adults i for youth it may mean 5 
hours of en^loyment weekly for students but 35 hours for 
out-of-sohool youth. Classroom training for adults usually 
implies full-time skill training i for youth it may be world* 
of -work exposure several hours a week in a school setting* 
Adults who are enrolled are usually reeeiving a specific 
service; in youth programs^ they are much more frequently in 
"holding'* awaiting a linkage with another activity* The 
separate summer progrMa has created probleiM because many 
of the enrollees are transferred from the comprehensive 
program for the suimner ironths^ some are terminated and re- 
enrolled^ but the exact nmtbers are tmknown so there is 
double counting and sometimes triple counting. 

Youth participation in all activities is generally of a 
short duration. It is coTOaon practice for youth programs 
to over-enroll to a level of 125-150 percent of slot levels 
as a means of insuring that available funds for youth wages and 
allowances will be esqpended within the contract time period 
in spite of high youth turnover. Many out-of-school young 
people^ particularly those who are under li years of age/ 
float from one program to another after brief spells of 
enrollment in any one particular program. The average pro- 
gram stay for CETA participants ll'^24 years of age is 160 
days; for those under 18 years of age /the average stay is 
only 109 days. 

Because records are kept and reported separately for activity 
levels, costs, and participant characteristics /rather than 
on an individualized BasiS' which would combtoe all thi# in- 
formation for each participant^ it is difficult to determine 
^9Sf«gate service levels* For instance, it is usual to talk 
about youth served by adding enrol^Unents in SYEP, YCCIP, 
YET? and the count reported in Title II. 1. It is^ comnon 
also to estimate expenditures under Title II. B. by multiplying 
the youth share of participants times the costs. Yet inter- 
title transfers and concurrent enrollments are comnon practice. 
For instance, youth may get work through YCCIP and enrictaient 
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und#r Title II. B, Thay are of tan enrellad both in SYEP 
and ^TF or Title 11*1* A bait guess im that thm total of 
individuals raoaivinf youth servioas over a year is at 
least a third lass than the aggragata of the participant 
eoimts. Baoausa youtJi have a shorter stay, and are in 
less expansive eomponentSf the youth share of axpanditures 
under Title II. B, is far less than their share of partic- 
ipants . 

With these aggregate shortoomings , it is obviously 
diffioult to find out if youth most in need are receiving 
inora services. For instance^ it has been the practice in 
the past to cream** enrollees into WSE, which is a high 
cost activity^ and to put less en^loyable youth in pre- 
eniploynient assistance^ which is a much lower cost activity. 
Characteristics and cost data are kept separately so this 'breaming" 
is not easily identified. The records also do not keep track 
over time, al though some tracking is now required by the 
service limits set in the CETA reauthorization. There is 
no way to tell in mast priM sponsor areas what c^^^ulative 
activities have occurred for a particular individual or a 
set of individuals over the years of development and tran- 
sition, or whether those most in need are receiving the most 
intensive cumulatiw services. 

Elimination of separate categorical progrMis at the local 
level will solve some but not all of the problems. It is 
necessaryf somehowf to combine reports on activity levels ^ 
expenditures by activity and participant characteristics 
if there is to be a good knowledge of who gets what. There 
must be better diseriptors of activities and activity clusters. 
Participation must be defined to ensure that it is siibstan- 
tive rather than in "holding." The records must be cumu- 
lative for individuals. 

3* Assessing Performance , Traditionally under enployment 
and training programs , outcome measures have been used to 
assess performance in the belief that programs should m- 
(srjgwe employment and earnings and that this should be 
obsery-able in the post^program period. The same approach 
has been used in assessing performance nationwide, at the 
prima sponsor level, and raiong suibagents. Unfortunately, 
this approach has little meaning tot youth programs, partic- 
ularly those offering pre-emplo^ent assistance and short- 
term work axperlim a, enrolling in-school youth, and those 
with a development /il focus* For instance, in the swimer 
program, 90 percent, of participants return to school j only 
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the 10 paresnt wh© do not return to sehool are at risk in 
the sense that the termination data say they either termin* 
ate positively or nonpositively . It is completely unclear 
how many are retunilng to school who would not have done so 
without tim progrMi, and the nonpositive terxaination per* 
eentage is TOre than coincidently similar to the proportion 
of dropouts who enter the program, 

TerTOination status alone tells little or nothing without 
Jmowledge of what would have occurred without the Inter- 
vention* Pre*/post*changas do not mean much for youth be- 
cause # first, there is a maturation process usually mani- 
fested In increased earnings and stability of eit^lo^ent, 
and second f those who are unen^loyed are likely to become 
employed and viae versa in the volatii youth period* There- 
fore^ an intervention ^ght Increase employment over a period 
of time but this might not be Masurable in the immediate 
post-termination period* The answer would be to find a 
control group of youth who are not served, but this cannot 
be constructed ex-post-facto to determine net impacts from 

^e sober truth is that it is extremely difficult to judge 
i^acts of short-term youth programs without random assign- 
ment control groups because of the variations in young people 
which cannot be picked up In den^graphic variables* Even in 
these cases, the ijf^acts can only be measured when there are 
large sample siies and carefully defined interventions. 
Trying to determine whether a single projeu or a pot-pourri 
of approaches and client groups is effectively run is simply 
top^ssible based on outcome data, at least when the inter- 
vention is short-term# and most inpacts have only a long- 
term developmental payoff* 

Although te^rination data for youth programs have little real 
meaning, the use of this data to judge performance creates 
some undesirable incentives* Intervention strategies which 
are least risky or intensive and lAich have the highest like- 
lihood of placement outcoMs will be emphasised whenever 
heavy priority is placed on termination data to judge per- 
formance, Youtiti most likely to have positive outcones will 
be served « Because demograpHio ^variables ma^ the broad 
diversity of youtih since the , potential of Individuals has 
not yet been tested, it is relatively easy to '•crewa" within 
any enforceable dmographic targetiag categories, and the 
Incentives can have a strong efifect* Moreover, nimbers 
tend to becmne a substitute for careful review* It is 
enlightening that when serious problems were found as a 
result of intensive Bmnitoring of lYEP in eleven cities 
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in 1979^ soma of thm worst prebleni cases ware not with 
prajae iponsors adjudged to hava signifioaiit profalems by 
CETA^wida reviews even toQugh in several cases their large 
suraner progruis were extr^oely deficient. 

The best way to judge the adequaey of youth employment and 
training efforts is to look at the quality of ^rtpute rather 
th«i the outeomes . In the sussner prograin^ for instance, 
where the outcoine data yields next to nothing ^ the progrMa 
had serious and widespread problexns in the quality of the 
worksite actlvity«slack time and attendanee procedures, 
too little work for participants and poor supervision* 
These could only be assessed by onsite reviews. Once the 
prime sponsors and the Departtaent of Labor intensified the 
monitoring for such visible input problems in the last 2 
years f the quality dramatically increased. Sophisticated 
random assignment demonstration program were moimted under 
SYEP last year to test ways to Increase return*to-*school 
rates, to make the sumner es^erience a better transitional 
mechanism from school leavers^ and to serve troubled youth. 
Because of the controlled conditions, the ii^acts could be 
it^asured for these structured sets of smrnaer activities. 
If successful approaches are discovered, these can be imple- 
mented by developing models and assuring toat they are adopted 
in local programs, or» again, focusing on the input side. 

The experience, then, is that inputs must be assessed rather 
than outputs in judging performance of prime sponsors and 
projects. Demonstration activity and structured evaluations 
can, in the case of large SMtples, suggest the most effective 
inputs. Program gwierated autcome data may.be ef£ecti.ve in 
measuring performance of adult programs, but it is not for 
youth activities* 

4 . Directing Perf oCTance . It is apparent that a system 
which has difficulty tracking activities, participants and 
i:osts, and which is using measurTOents of performance which 
are not entirely meaningful, it not in a strong position to 
fine-tune the content of programs. Faced m.th these assess- 
ment problems^ there has been a heavy reliance on process and 
aetlTity level Bpecifi cations. YEDPA and Its implementing regu-- 
lations were incredibly detailed, with a 22 percent set- 
aside for in-school programs, supervisor-to-youth ratios, 
the proscription of substitution, the requirement for en^ 
richment of work with services under YETP and a proscription 
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of the sane thing under YCCIP* PrDcedurss wers required 
for spacial consideration, agreements with local education 
agencies # lahor union clearance^ and the development of 
community resource inventories to promote linkages. There 
is dociOTented evidence that most of the major goals which 
were the focus of ttese requireMnts BJid specifications 
were attained^ Tl^re was increased cooperation with the 
schools. Worksite supervision apparently improved* Sub* 
^titution was held in check. And community based organizatioM 
got a larger share of the pie. This does not mean, however, 
that the procedures and approaches were the means to these 
ends or the irost effective ones which could have been employed. 

It is widely assaned that because education/CETA linkages 
increased under YETP, that the 22 percent set-aside and the 
LEA/CETA agreement requirement were the key factors; and it 
is sometimes projected from this that more of thm same is 
needed if further cooperation is to be achieved* Yet the 
22 percent set-aside did not really •* torque" the system 
since under Title I of CETA in 1977, more than half of the 
enrollees were under in-school progrMis and in fact, the 
aggregate mix of youth activities in local CETA-funded pro- 
grams changed little after the ii^lem^ntation of YCCIP and 
ireTP. LEA/CETA agreements in most ca-es were general boiler- 
plate statements* Real changes occurred where the extra 
resources under YETP provided the wherewithal for collabor- 
ation which had already been nurtured, and where primes and 
the schools simply got the message that cooperation was 
fashionable. The same collaboration might have been achieved 
simply by the mandate that when in-school prograiM were 
developed, there should be an att^^t to involve educators 
more in the process. In other words, the procedures were a 
signal rather than the drls^ing force in change. 

Another example is the supervisor- to-youth requirMient 
specified in the regulations. Case studies have suggested 
that the attention to wrksite quality has been greater imder 
YETP and YCCIP than under previous prime sponsor youth pro- 
grams* However, the worksite assessments found little 
correlation between supervisor ratios and quality, and also 
found fewer youth per supervisor imder previous programs. 
Apparently^ the work quality v»s improved by the clear state- 
ment that tMs was a priority, not by the procedural require- 
ments. 

Special consideration for coimunity based groups was defined 
almost as presuif^tive delivery in the case of YCCIP, and 
more in process terms for YETP* Coimnunity and neighborhood 
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groups got a bigger piace of the action und@r YCCIP. Yet 
some primes had to work hard to find any capable community 
based deliverers; others returned tha money? most funded 
and then forgot the YCCIP projects^ failing to integrate 
them into the local system. SpeeA,al consideration under 
YETP loeant a paper process of notification and selection 
which caused ^ lot of unrequited expectations r particularly 
where a fair share was already going to c^TOnunity groups 
and the only effect was to heighten inter^^l competition* 
Incantivas and clear direction could probably have achieved 
the Bmmm objectives as procedural requireronts* 

One of the inconsistencies of YEDPA was the requirement that 
all in-school work experience be enriched with counseling ^ 
occupational information and efforts to overcome sex stereo- 
typing^ while YCCIP was^ by law, a "sweat" program esphas* 
izing hard work without enrichment. All disadvantaged 
students who are looking for jobs do not need the extras / 
while many of the out^f-school youth in YCCIP do. To get 
around the rules # many prime sponsors paid for the services 
to YCCIP youth from other programs. The s^^le fact is 
that no rule specifying a mix of services should be or can 
be applied across the board. Ihdividual needs vary* There 
is a temptation to dictate activity combinations or sequences 
through law or regulation in order to shift the aggregate 
average mLx, but this creates operational problems at the 
local level and does not lead to the most appropriate mix 
of services for individuals* 

Probably the most difficult issue in the law is the require** 
ment for maintenance of youth service levels* Youth partic- 
ipation under the cos^rehensive CETA Title II, B, (previously 
Title 1) local progrwn was not to be reduced because of the 
resources added by YITP and YCCIP, freezing prime sponsors 
to a youth service level that was not necessarily appropriate 
and which varied markedly from one area to another. Over 
time, any rule such as this becomes more and more unrealistic. 
Iz is also almost impossible to enforce since the participant 
comits can be easily manipulated and do not equate with 
resource outlays. Further, prJjae sponsors are allowed 15 
percent variation from planned enrollment levels in order 
to give them needed flexibility, but this variation from 
the announced youth share is enough to offset a substantial 
portion of the impact of YITP and YCCIP* Clearly, the proper 
approach would be to consolidate all activities for which 
Congress wants to specify through formula the local service 
levels. 
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If these varioui proaedural epacif ications do not make 
a great deal of sange, thay de ragulre a great deal of 
paparwork* Limited Federal and prima sponsor itaffs spend 
almost all their time proeeeiing papers to document pro* 
cesses and to meet speeifio requirements* The Federal 
Representatives are not out in the field looking at pro- 
grams but rather seeking to datennine whether notification 
letters are in the files, whether modifioation requests 
are consistent with youth service levels, and whether 
Coimunity Resource Inventories have bean completed. None 
of this has anything to do with the quality of the activ- 
ities being funded. 

Perhaps most critically, the cards are stacked against an'- 
forcemant of reasonable standards. Prime sponsors violate 
regulations simply because there are so many procedures to 
meet which do not make senie in local circumstances. The 
only real penalty for ignoring or fc ending the regulations 
is recovairy of funds, but the Issues for which this has 
ever been done are limited. The prime sponsors are provided 
funds by formula. To recover these fimds, the burden of 
proof is on the Federal enforcers and the case must be quite 
compelling, p^ti^ularly since anfotefflaant is eK-porfi-facto and 
means reducing services to participants. It would be 
preferable to have an Incentive system where certain funds 
are only available if the prime proves that it comes up to 
standards and meets conditions, so that the burden of proof 
would be shifted. It is also difficult to judge both quality 
and procedural dimensions at the same time , Bureauracies 
are much batter with the latter than the former. They are 
unlikely to eKarcisa normatlva judgments even in cases 
where the conclusions are obvious « For instance, in soma 
summer program sites in the past, it was well known ^at 
most enroliees ware not being provided useful work eKpariance, 
This was documented by independent onsita monitoring of in- 
puts, but it was only changed after extensive outside pressure 
and as a result of an ad hoc effort that brought national 
office personnel and others without any vested intarest in 
particular sites to handle the monitoring, Managems^nt studies 
have revealed that almost all the time of regular Federal 
Representatives with front-line responsibilities are spent 
in the office processing papers rather than in the field. 
In part, this is ^-estimony to the con^leKities of our society. 
But in part, it is also because procedural specifications 
and quantitative reviews have been overei^hasxiad. 

5, Capacity Building , YEDPA thrust the CETA system into 
some unSunillar areas such as the awarding of academic 
credit for work axperlancai. alternative education, occupational 
information systems, and efforts to overcoTO sex'-stareotyping • 
The reach of youth m^loym^nt prograiM is so broad in teCTis 
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of tha participant groups to be served, the problams that 
have to be overooine, and the service options, that enormous 
es^ertisa is required. Specialized knowledge is required 
to deal with handioapped youth, substance abusars, runaways, 
solo parents and offenders. Likewise, knowledge is required 
o£ career education, vocational education, cooperative 
education, alternative and post^secondary education options, 
governance systems and institutional capacities. 

Surprisingly little priority has been given to building thm 
capacity of the CETA system* In contrast to education and 
vocational education where there is an enorsious investtnent 
in the certification of personnel and in continuinf training, 
there has been little attention to this under CETA, Prime 
sponsors hava been given the regulations and then left to 
work out the answers. The continuing e^^ansion and re- 
orientation of CETA each year has focused most attention 
on delivery and adaptation to ever-changing rules. Proce- 
dures have to be continually relearned at the expense of 
the substance of progrMnciing* Because of expansion, CETA 
has been able to attract extremely bright and energetic 
persons at the local level, but there is high turnover rate 
within the system^ generating a need for continual retraining. 

It is clear -Uiat a much «cpanded effort is needed to build 
delivery and manageMnt capacity. One key is State partic- 
ipation. Prime sponsors are localised but many of the activ- 
ities with which they must deal in youth programs are State 
systems--education, corrections, welfare, vocational edu- 
cation and the like^ States must play a central role in 
coordination* Currently, there are si^stantial funds for 
these purposes set aside on a formula basis, but these have 
not been carefully coordinated at the Federal level or in 
most States, Federal incentives, for instance, in the 
replication of computerized occupational information systems , 
have been used with soim effect under discretionary YETP 
activities, but much better networking is possible and 
needed , 

Connnunity based organiiations and prime sponsors have grappled 
with the concept of ^d^onstrated effectiveness'* and the 

chicken and egg" Ijnplications t',is has for youth serving 
agencies and neighborhood groups at the local level which 
have not had previous contact with CETA to demonstrate 
their ability. Support for commimity based groups other 
than Chh^m mostly has to come from the administrative portion 
of operating grants r this is not a very dependable way of 
building viable organizations at the local level. There is 
also no mechanisin for developing conmiunity based capacity 
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where none now exists, so there continues to be an uneven 
distribution. The answer is not just to .set^aside program 
operating dollars; without the capacity / sat*asides debase 
the quality of serv^ioes and may or may not result in building 
institutional strength over time. If the conununity and 
neigUKprhood based orientation is to continue ^ there must 
be greater concern and priority for direct institutional 
support. 

The Departtnent of Labor has networked some organisations 
such as Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) , SIR- 
Jobs for Progress^ and the National Urban League as well as 
70001^ yet. there are no general incentives to prima sponsors 
to xmderiake developmental work^ no support of other net- 
works of comnunity groups^ and too limited technical assis- 
tance support even for groups which have been helped. 

Prima sponsor staff receive all too little assistance from 
the Federal lava! because of limited fimds. While atoin- 
istrativa resources can ba used for staff development ^ each 
prima sponsor has to work out its own arrangements and there 
is no incentive for such activities. Hot surprisingly # thay 
are often pushed to the "back bumar'- by critical avants. 
Under the sinnner program^ national conferences and extensive 
technical assistance materials prepared at the national 
level apparently had a positive impact on operations , 
sugfesting that invastrcnts at tha Padaral level can have 
a payoff. Substantive activity areas need to be addrassad 
so that prime sponsors can effectively cope with their 
rasponsibilities in education/ social change and the like. 
There also must ba eKpanded networkinf to educate youth 
serving agancies into the mystaries of employment and 
training progrMfts. 

Finally, thara is a need to vigorously market the results 
of experimental and demonstration progranis. As has been 
suggested, the most effective way to find out what works 
bast is random assignment, control group axpariMnts; the 
way to improve performance is to find out the most effec- 
tive models and then to replicate them in local settings. 
All reviews of research and dOTionstration activity in the 
1960 's sufgast -^at the weak link was in the dissemination 
and application of findings. A vast array of experimantal 
activities has been undertaken under YEDPA^ As the findings 
are generated in the next several years, it is abso *:aly 
critical t^t they be diss«ninated aggrassivaly * The issive 
investmant in knowledga development will not realize *is pay- 
off unless there is an equal effort in knowledge dissemination 
and application. 
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RESTRUCTURING AND ^ORIINTING THE 
YOUra EMPLOYBffiNT AND THAINING SYSTEM 

New Dlractiong 

Tha analyiis o£ youth amploymsnt problams and the lessons 
frDm program e^arlance suggast thm naad to raorlsnt youth 
amploymant and awployability davalopmant afforts along the 
following llnasi 

1. Tha parfonaanca rftquiremants for youth participants 
and tha parfonnanda standards for you^ an^loyment and train* 
ing activitias must ba incraasad* Pubtiely-fundad work 
axparianoa must raquira and dalivar "a dayte work for a day^ 
pay.'* Ramdlal training and adueation damand attandanca 

and Qonsciantieus afforts Thara must ba rewards for good 
individual parf ermaneap safaty nets for Uiosa who ara unabla 
to parform^ but tarminatlon for Uiosa who are unwilling, 
Tha siuna must apply for asrviea dalivarars, 

2. Tha systam must provide for a multi-yaar saquencing 
of aqtivitias whieh will build eompetancias including^ firsts 
the eoping skills naedad to look for and hold a beginning 
job and to sat career courses^ second^ tha ability to work 
dapanaably at an entry job^ thirds basic raading and writing 
skills^ and fourth^ a caraer job skill. Each individual 

may develop at his or har own pace in attaining thasa com* 
patancies; soma will need little or no help while otiiers will 
raquira a struoturad sarias of activities over savaral years* 
The system must ba able to track developmant of individuals i 
and to provide assistance based on previous eKperianaes in 
the program^ It must be an Individualizad approach. 

3* Tha attalnmant of these coitpatencias ovar time must 
ba banctutiarked * The reoognition of accomplishment will pro- 
vide Individual ineentlvas. The ^nehmark can be used in 
prascribing services on an individualized basis # Most 
critically y it can provida^ a proof to employers off thm 
abilities and eoimnitment of young paople who might otharwise 
be considarad too "risky" to hire/ Youth programs must 
give incraasing emphasis to sorting Mflong disadvantaged 
individuals so that those with ahiiity and motivation can 
use tha eKperienca as a stepping stone. 

4. Poll ias/ programs and prescriptions for specific 
participants must take greater cognizance of tha Individual 
davelopmantal process. On the average # although certainly 
not for every youths intensive remedial education and career 
training will not ba fruitful until toe late taans or early 
twentias. The sama holds for caraar entry efforts, Fourtaan* 
and fifteen-year-olds should ganarally receive broadly- 
focused services which ara lass costly. For In-school and 
out-of-school taanagars whosa problem is the lack of temporary 
jobs, disciplined work is needed which increasas in demand i 
duration and reward with age. 
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TO raorient youth ai^loyinant and tnpioyability devalopmant 
efforts in thase ways, the following restructuring is pro^ 
posadi 

1^ All youth amploymant and airployability dsvalep* 
mant aotivitias whioh aim to prapara or sustain 
youth up to toa point of caraar antry or caraar training 
would ba oonsolidatad at thm looal lavel* Tha consolida- 
tion would inoluda SYIP, YCCIP, ^TP, YIEPP, and youth work 
axparianoa and pra-ai^loyiwnt assistanca oonponants of CETA 
Titla 11*8, Thara would ba ineraasad flaxibility for local 
decisiomaaking in Uiis systam^ Thara would still ba a 
siufmiar ceroponant in looal programs ^ but witt yaar-ro\md 
planning and lavals datara^nad by loeal labor markat con- 
ditions rathar than diotatad by a catagorioal allocation 
fomula* 

2, Fadaral priori tias for thasa local af forts would 
ba pursued through incantivas ratiiar than coniplax and un- 
managaabla radiations* Prima sponsors would hava to have 
satisfactory ratings to ba aligibla for incantivas ^ craating 
a raward for parformanca* 

3, Thm local consolidatad caraar praparation systam 
would provida individualiiad, saquancad sarvicas naadad to 
prapara youth for caraar training or antry* A Caraar 
Cava lopmant Racord would track thm a^epariances of partic- 
ipants ovar tha 14 to 21 davalepmant pariod. 

4» Thara would ba a sat of Caraar Davalopflant Bane^ 
marks astablishad in each local area* Individual participant 
progress would be tracked against thasa ^nchmarks which 
would maasura world-of-work awaranass# daTOnstrated work 
maturity and dapandability^ basic educational skills^ and 
vocational compatancias * Thasa Banclunarks would ba used to 
documant the achiavamants of youth participants* 

S* Fadarally-diractad activitias would focus on caraar 
training and caraar access^ i*e*p those n©re as^ensiva and 
targatad activities which will halp young adults who would 
not otherwisa transition successfully into the primary labor 
markat* 

6* Thara would ba naw procadures for accassing private 
sector jobs for young parsons with no previous privata sactor 
^rk axperianca and for TOra matura young adults antarlng 
caraar ladders from which thay would otharwisa ba axcludad* 
m both cases, thara would ba a limited "try-out" pariod 
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during which the youth would be publicly payrolled. This 
would be in the nature of vooational exploration with an in- 
dividual determination that the young person had not achieved 
minimuin competencies to be productive. It would not change 
current procedures but rather utilize th^i fully in tandem 
with the individualized aseessment syatwrt. In addition^ 
there would be support for expansion and replication of private 
sector intermediaries * 

7. There would be increased flexibility income main^ 
tenance and wage provisions. The FLSA learners and student 
differentials would be utilized for youth lacking CTiployment 
experience^ while wages above the minimum would be authorized 
and encouraged where youth dCTionstrated increased productivity 
or skills in work experience. Allowances for training and 
education would be optional with miphasis on providing in** 
centlves for perfoCTiance. 

The vehicle for this restructuring of youth employment and 
training efforts would be an amendment to the Comprehensive 
Eraployment and Training Act similar to the Youth Bnployment 
and Demonstration Projects Act. It would rewrite the present 
youth titles as well as the administrative provisions for local 
systems. It would be mounted in conjunction with parallel 
legislation on the education side to Improve basic skills 
preparation . 

This approach has been accepted as the policy of the Carter 
Atoinistration after broad consultation with experts and 
interest groups as well as careful assessment of the problOTis 
and programs by the Vice President's Task Force on Youth Em^ 
ployment* The specifics were articulated in Title I of the 
Youth Act of 1980 introduced in March 1980 (Appendix 2) * 

The basic employment and training concepts of Title I of the 
Youth Act of 1980 are quite simple. Under Part A of the 
program^ local grants for YETP^ YCCIP and SYEP would be con^ 
solidated (although there would continue to be a separate 
allocation for SYEP) . A special element in the allocation 
foinula would provide "equal chance supplfflnents" which would 
pen it more concentrated progr^raning in neighborhoods with moat 
severe needs. There would be uniform eligibility criteria 
and one set of regulations for the various activities under 
the basio program. All youth age 16^21 in families with income 
no greater than 85 percent of the BLS lower living standard 
would be eligible. Up to 10 percent of funds could be used 
prime sponsors for youth not meeting these income requira* 
mts^ and youth with se /ere problrais such as mental and phyaical 
L indicaps could be served regardless of income « Youth age 
14^15 would be eligible for developmental services and summar 
einplo^ent. Under this basic program, each prime sponsor 
would, through consultative process, develop and maintain 
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banchmark standards accepted in the coimnunity to serve as 
indicators of youth achievement needed to obtain and retain 
employment. These benchmarks would include a pre--employment 
level indicating a basic awareness of the world of work; 
work maturity d^onitratad through regular attendance and 
diligent effort in work experience; basic educational skills; 
and occupational competencies. 

Under this basic system^ each youth would be individually 
assessed and would participate in the formulation of an 
employability development plan. This plan would specify 
services and activities to be received but also the performance 
requirements for youth and the expected outcomes. An indlvid^ 
uali^ed record would be maintained and periodically updated 
tracking the achievement and performance of youth. This would 
be utilized in adjusting the employability plan as experience 
accmnulated. The management information systems of prime 
sponsors would have to be adopted to support this individualized 
approach (Appendix 3) . 

Incentive grants would be made available to prime sponsors 
willing to commit matching funds from their basic grants for 
activities and special projeots meeting needs anc utilizing 
approaches designated by the Secretary of Labor. There would 
be separate Education Incentive Cooperation Grants for 
specially designed in^school programs meeting national guide^ 
lines and backed by local matching and local cooperation 
between CETA and the schools* 

The Secretary would also have a separate fund for large 
scale federal projects and interagency efforts. These pro- 
jects and activities would focus on intensive training linked 
directly to jobs^ or on transitional employment with the 
same outcome* They would concentrate on mature young adults 
certified and referred by the local CETA programs. Pinally# 
there would be expanded training and technical assistance 
activities to help prime sponsors build the capacity to better 
serve youth. 

All of these programmatic features in the Youth Act of 1980 
are based on approachaE tested under the Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act* The design is not finali^ed^ but 
the basic irnchanica of these elements have already been 
developed (Appendix 4) . 

Wiile the textures of the Act may be changed in the legislative 
process^ tiie Atoinistration's proposal addresses all the 
theoretical and practical considerations raised in the review 
of youth CTtployTnent problems and programs. Most interests 
are considered/ although^ of course^ there are unavoidable 
tradeoffs between different objectives (Appendix 5) • 
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Budget and Policy Options 

These recommendations for restructuring the employment 
and training system for youth are neutral with respect to 
aggregate funding and the priority for allocating resources 
among target groups and service approaches as well as 
between federally and locally directed efforts* If there 
were no additional resources, the proposal would merely 
consolidate the four local youth programs (SYEP, YCCIP, 
YETP and Title IIB youth developmental components) offering pre- 
employment services and basic work experience. The Job 
Corps would continue^ and the present interagency and 
large-scale projects funded with discretionary YETP and 
YCClP resources could be supported with federal discretionary 
resources. At the local level, the sequencing of activities 
for individuals would occur by better assignment based on 
the record of each person's past experience, but there 
would be no increase in the likelihood of service fqr 
disadvantaged youth , 

Within existing resources, and the proposed program 
design, there could be shifts in emphasis among target 
groups and service approaches if this were desired: 

o If the aim were to increase intensive career 
training and career entry experiences for mature out-of- 
school youth, this could be accomplished by expanding 
the career entry programs under the Secretary's discretionary 
section relative to the local career preparation programs, as 
well as through the design of the incentive grants to focus 
on mature, career entry ready youth. 

o If the aim were to exert greater Federal influence. 
Federal incentives for local programs could be increased 
as a share of formula allocations or discrGtionary 
resources could be raised. 

o If the aim were to serve more out-^of -school youth 
with entry work experience, this could be accomplished 
by the relative emphasis and design of the Federal 
incentive categories. They could emphasize or deemphasiie 
this targeting feature, 

o If the aim were greater geographic targeting, this 
could be achieved by expansion of the Equal Chance 
Supplement and by priorities placed on the location of 
job and training opportunities funded with discretionary 
resources . 
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o If the aim were more intensive service for fewer 
individuals, this could be accomplished by narrowing the 
eligibility requirements for the basic local preparatory 
programs, increasing the incentives for special needs groups 
programs / increasing the relative mizm of the Equal Chance 
Supplement or relatively expanding the more costly career 
training and career entry employment com^nents funded 
under the Secretary's discretionary section. 

In other words, the proposed system allov/s specific 
decisions and priorities to be translated straight- 
forwardly into allocations for different programmatic 
components. The system can be adjusted to almost any 
set of priorities. 



Nine budget and policy options are presented in Tables 
6-11, detailing expenditures and opportunities created by 
opportunity category and age group. The options represent three 
annual funding levels-^a lero, 91 billion, and $2 billion increment 
from 1980 operating levels under existing programs. The 
analysis is based on 1980 costs. If the changes are 
implemented to begin full operations in 1982, the aggregate 
and detailed outlays would have to be adjusted for inflation 
in order to achieve the opportunity levels indicated. The 
$1 billion and $2 billion budgets are premised on the 
assumption that the CETA Title II B, D and VI allocations 
would not be reduced, although youth pre-^employment service 
and work experience currently financed under these titles 
would be picked up by the new initiatives. The $1 or $2 billion 
increment to current levels of SYEP, YCCIP, YETP, and YIEPP 
would be offset by reduced expenditures for youth work 
e^cperience and pre-^ployment services under these other titles. 
More adults would be served as a result of the reduced youth 
expenditures, but also more young adults ready for career 
entry or career training and remediation to the extent of 
their share of the universe of need for the types transitional 
and remedial activities which will become the sole focus of 
these other titles. The net impact on youth opportunities-^- 
the $1 billion, minus reduced expenditures for youth work* 
experience or pre--©tnployment services under Titles II and VI, 
plus the added expenditures on young adults under these titles- 
is estimated to be $635 million in expenditures for ycath. For 
$2 billion, the net impact is $1,635 million. 

*/ It is to be noted that the II and VI budget figures for 
^ 1982 are based on the 1988 levels in the original budget 
submitted by the Administration. 
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Under this schraa^ tos employTnent and training impacts 
of the additional $365 million for adult ser^iQei muat be 
considered along with the youth ^pacts. Alternatively, 
the budget options might be viewed as S635 million and 
$1,S35 million options if there were an effective way to 
reduce other Titles of CETA by the eetimated present' 
expenditures for youth work experience and pre-miployment 
services. Some such reduction would be necessary under 
the Zero Budget Increment option. However, the Department 
strongly recoimends the maintenance approach for other 
Titles of CETA if there are adequate additional youth funds, 
i.e. at least SI billion. The reasons are as follows i 

First, prime sponsors vaj^ dramatically in expenditures 
for youth under the non-youth portions of CETA, presmnably 
in response to varying local conditions and relative 
needs. Those with an above average share of youth could 
either intertitle transfer to the basic Youth Act program 
for work experience and pre-^employment assistance/ or could 
serve more adults or young adults* However, those primes 
with below average youth shares would not receive adequate 
resources under these other Titles to maintain adult service 
levels if their allocations were reduced by the nationwide 
average proportionate expenditure on youth* 

Second, any maintenance of service level approach which 
would require prime sponsors to supplement Youth Act allocations 
by the amount spent in the previous year for work experience 
and pre-ffliployment assistance under other Titles would find 
the same difficulties as the maintenance of service effort 
under YEDFA. 

Third, a dramatic expansion in teenage service levels 
v;ould probablyleave most prime sponsors with the need to 
service more adults to achieve a reasonable balance* The 
margin provided under the recomniended approach would make 
it possible to meet these requirements* 

Fourth, any budget dislocations v^uld affect necessary 
coordination between adult and preparatory progr^s at 
the local level. It is desirable that prime sponsors 
have more money to provide career entEy and career 
r^ediation for young adults. If resources are con- 
strained, it will be difficult to achieve continuity 
-between the local preparatory and career ent^^ components. 

For each of the ttoee budget incrMient options, there are 
three alternative resource allocations by age of participant 
and activity category. Each reflects a different priority. 
One continues the current proportionate mix of pre-*employinent 
services, work experience in-school, summer and out-of •school , 
career entry remediation and training and career entry 
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Table !• 
OrPORTUNlTlES Blf CATEnORY 
II BILLION DUggBT IMCRKMKHT 

Current H Ik f fajfitiiintHi 
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Table 11 
OPPOinaJNITlES BV CATEGORV 

|2 BILLION BUDGET iNCKfiHi^T 



Pre-Fjii|iluyit!yfit Sumflior Oat*qf- 

Aii l it A n uu In- Sohool Onl ^ Seh»ol 
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OTpleymsnt, A lacond alternative is a caraar preparation 
OTphasis putting priority on teanaga work aj^erianca and 
pra^tmploymant servioas, Thm third plaoai priority on 
oaraer entry «aployment aotivities mnA inteniiva ramadiation 
for yoi»f adults • The speoifio allooations to the different 
oategories in the second and third priorities are judgemantal^ 
eonsidering the relative opportunity deficits as well as 
progriUB experience. It is important to note that at thm 

$2 billion incr©nent/ carear entry deficits as estimated 
previously can be fully met so that additional resources 
are distributad to the pre-employnient assistance category. 

The nine budget and policy options are analysed from 
several perspectives: the incrOTiental changes in outlays 
for the different types of activities and the resulting 
impact on opportunities, the inctemental impacts on different 
age groups, their effects in reducing thB opportunity deficits 
estimated earlier, the projected incrfflaental impact on full^ 
year equivalent youth employment, the overall distribution of 
resources by activity and by age, and the estimated outlay 
shares for in^sehool youth (Table 12) , It must, again, be 
stressed that the options necessarily rest on a broad array 
of asstsnptions . However, they suggest that there are some 
significant choices which can and must be made in the appropriate 
process and which have a number of implications* The career 
preparation emphasis options have much greater impact on 
the younger, in^school population and have more "bang-for^ 
the*buck" in terms of employment opportunities created and 
persons affected. The career entry emphasis options have 
directly the opposite effects, although they are structured 
to reduce out^of ^school work experience for older youth first 
on the assumption that these are the ones better served by 
training and career entry efforts if they can be managed* 
The $2 billion incrCTient provides resources to saturate the 
universe of need (as conservatively estimated) for career 
entry CTiployment and career training and remediation; the 
extra resources are utilized for pre-OTiployment services for 
teenagers on the assumption that this is consistent with 
the basic Youth Act concept of making better use of eKisting 
CTiployment opportunities through individualized planning, 
sequencing and the like. 

Implementation of Alternatives 

These budget and policy options can be achieved through 
variation in the funding levels of the Title I Youth Act 
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MIAUSIS OF DUDGKT AND rOLlCV UPTlQNS 
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rnvtopSL^tm , as well am through the destgn of activitiae 
under these subparts . The allocation batwaen activities 
and their design must also consider the lespons from pro^ 
gram experience* Implicit are considerations of targeting^ 
the proper level of Federal incentives^ and the relative 
balance between federally directed and local programs 
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Recommendations 



Youth maploymant and ^ployability development must be 
high on the list of our Nation's priorities. The evidence is 
GCTipelling that the deficit of work and developmental oppor* 
tunities has serious iimnediate as well as cmnulative conse- 
guences. Their seriousness is aom^unded by the pervasive 
inequality of opportunity which affects low^incomer handi- 
capped, and minority youth at each stage of development and 
transition. 

The youth mplo^ent initiatives of the last three years 
have had a significant impact. The new work and training 
opportunities created under the Youth Employment and DOTion-- 
stration Projects Act of 1977 and the doubling of Job Corps 
have benefitted over a million youth # have provided an increase 
of nearly a quarter million annual average youth jobs and 
employability development opportunities, and have almost 
singlehandedly accounted for the employnnent growth for 
minority teenagers* These initiatives—representing the 
largest Incr^ental effort on behalf of youth in history-*--have 
demonstrated o\ir Nation's capacity to address and redress the 
youth OTiplo^ent problm in an effective manner* YEDPA was 
an experimental program* It has been carefully structured and 
studied to learn what works. Besides its immediate and sub- , 
stantial impacts on the quality of youth progrMis# it has , 
provided massive information which provides a foundation for 
even more effective youth programs and policies for the 1980s* 
It is now time to move forward boldly to apply these lessons 
on a large scale in order to alleviate and eventually eliminate 
the deficit of amplo^ent and employability developmant op- 
portunities for our Nation's youth* 

Wiatevar the exact shape of legislation^ analysis of 
youth labor market problCTis and program experience under YEDPA 
as well as the longstanding summer program and Job Corps leads 
to the following reconunendations s 

Firsts the delivery systCTi for youth programs needs to 
b# rastructured and reoriented to provide a multi-year sa- 
guencing of activities for disadvantaged youth which will 
build the competencies required to compete successfully for 
career raiployment upon reaching maturity. PerfOCTnance rs'* 
quir^ents for participants and programs need to be strengthened 
further* The activities must recognize and benchmark partici- 
pant accomplishments. They must address each youth from a 
multi^yr ir perspective with cognizance of the developmental 
process . 
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To aohleva these ends, it Lm necessary to consolidate 
all local CETA progrmis involved in preparatory work experienae 
and pre^-emplo^ent assistance* The local consolidated career 
preparatory system would provide individualized, sequenced 
services needed to prepare youth for subsequent career training 
or entry. Federal priorities in this local systCTi would be 
achieved through incentives rather than prescriptions* With 
the consolidation of youth work experience and pre-maployment 
assistance, other local CETA efforts could focus on activities 
expected to produce imnediate employment and training gains i 
these would serve young adults ready for career entry as well 
as adults* Federally directed youth activities would focus 
on career and training and career access — those more expensive 
and targeted activities which will help young adults who would 
not otherwise transition successfully into the primaiy lalDor 
market* New procedures would be introduced for accessing 
private sector jobs for disadvantaged young persons with no 
previous private sector work experience and for more mature 
and job ready young adults facing difficulties in competing 
for career entry. Any new legislation amending the Compre-- 
hensive Employment and Training Act must also be structured 
to better sort our priorities at the Federal level, to clarify 
roles and responsibilities, and to pursue goals of YEDPA 
such as school linkage and community-based group involvOTient 
in more straightforward ways* These changes are achieved in 
the Youth Act of 1980* Wiile the details must still be re- 
solved, the Youth Act constitutes a major restructuring and 
reorientation of youth OTiplo^ent and OTiployability develop-' 
ment activities* 

Second, the Administration has recomnended a $1 billion 
additional connni'bnent to youth Maplo^ent and training efforts. 
This would result in an estimated |*635 billion additional 
expenditure for youth, assiunlng that prime sponsors adjusted 
their other CETA activities by transferring to the basic grants 
the preparatory work experience and pre-CTiployment assistance 
under other titles, but providing young adults a fair share 
of career entry training and career access with the resources 
freed up by this transfer* 

Third, the Departanent recommends a greater priority on 
career entry rCTiediation and career entry employment efforts* 
The $1 billion IncrOTient, career entry ©ophasis option would 
go far to fill the needs (as conservatively defined) for 
career entry OTiployment and career training and rmiediation. 
Resotirces would be available for es^anded pre-OTiplo^ent 
assistance consistent wiUi the sequencing and teacking notions 
of the local preparatory program* This option would have a 
substantial impact in filling pre-OTployment assistance needs* 
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Fourth^ the changes and axpansion ahould be impiamented 
through an orderly ^ multi-year proaeas. The schedule of the 
Youth Act makes sense, i.e*, in fiscal 1981, current progrMis 
would be continued » Discretionary YETP and YCCIP resources 
would be utilised in fiscal 1911 to support the groundwork 
at the local level for the implmftentation of the new Youth 
Act approaches, and at the Federal lavel to develop large- 
scale and intaragency projacts which would mova to nationwide 
implmientation during fiscal 1982 « 

7hasa eKpandad and redirected efforts are feasible and 
needed. They offer tha promise of improving youth maploy- 
ment and training programs for the 1980s, as well as beginning 
a process which could st^stantially eliminate the most serious 
dimensions of the youth employment problam by the end of Uia 
decade « 
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APPENDO I 
H Graphic Analysis of 

Youth anplo^ant Problems i 

Context And The Paraineters 

Youth employni^nt problams must be considered in context. 
The tean years are a period of dramatic change, revolving 
around the transition from school to work. There is not one 
youth employment problem^ but a vector of problems affecting 
youth at different ages in this process. The problems vary 
for every individual^ but bear a statistical relationship to 
basic factors such as race# sex^ family income and education. 

Chart 1. The Transition From School to Work: 

At the ages of 14 and 15^ almost all youth are enrolled 
in school and only a fifth in the labor force. By age 20 and 
21, less than a third are enrolled while four-fifths are in 
the labor force. 

Chart 2^ Occupational Distribution of Full-Time and Part-Time 
Youth Workers^ 

There are major changes between the teens and early 
twenties in the types of jobs youth can find and hold. Teen 
jobs are primarily part-time, as farmworkers^ laborers, private 
household workers and other service workers. By the early 
twenties^ employed youth are mostly full-time workers with 
the occupational pattarns of the adult labor force. 

Chart 3. Increasing Earnings: 

with the shift towards a more "adult-like" occupational 
distribution, hourly and annual earnings Increase. Employed 
14* and 15-year-olds tend to earn below the minimum wage in 
uncovered occupations, while 20- to 21-year-olds earn wages 
siabstantially higher than the minimvtfi. 

Chart 4. Bnployment Problems and Race: 

Black and Hispanic youth are burdened by higher unmploy* 
ment rates and lower employment/population ratios. These 
racial differentials decrease with age, but hourly earnings 
differentials widen between the teens and twenties. 

Chart 5. ^ployment Problems and Sexi 

Young males have greater probability of emplo^ent, lesser 
chances of unemployment and higher earnings than females. The 
earnings gap between males and females widens between the 
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Chart #1 THi TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 




14-1S 1S-17 1S-1i 20-21 



SOURCE Bureau of Labor Statistics. Survey of School Age Youth, Oct. 1 978 



Chart 12 OCCUPATIONAL DISTHIBUTION OF FUL)..TIMi AND PART-TIME YOUTH WORKIRS 

October 1978 
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Chart #3 INCRiASING EARNINGS 



Maan Hourly Wage of Employed Youth 
Miy 1978 




14-15 16-17 18-19 M-ai 



SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Chart #4 EMPLOYMiNT PROBLEMS AND RACE 




SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Chart #5 EMPLOYMENT PROiLEMS /^^D SEX 
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SOURCE: Burtau ot Labor Statistics, 
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tmmnm and twantiei as young adult females move into lower 
paying employment patterns whlah may last a llfatime* 

Qiagt 6 a Yoxith Employment Problems and Poverty i 

Unen^loyTOnt amng youth from poor families is TOre than 
twloe as high as unemployment among all youth. The relative 
position for tiiosa of low soeloeeonomlc background does not 
improve with age» 

Chart 7^ Loeatton and YouOi Employment Problems : 

Unmployment u^ng all youth is highest in our Nation's 
urban centers. Nonwhite youth are most affected. The 
chances o£ «iployment for nonwhite central city youth are only 
^^^^^fif^hg those of white suburban youth* 

Chart 8, BBplo^nent/Population Ratios y The Multiple Factors i 

Age^ mmHi race, school attendance, and school completion 
status all affect the chances of employment. The probability 
of working for any Individual is detewninad by all these 
variables » 

Chart 9, TOiMspioynent Rates * The Multiple Factors s 

Nonirtiltes not enrolled in school have the highest imMaploy- 
rant rates. The chances of unMaployment Miong dropouts are 
double those of graduates. 
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Chart #6 YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND POVERTY 
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Chart #7 LOCATION AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
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Chail #8 EMPLOYMENT/POPULATION RATIOS 

The Multiple Factors 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Survey of School Age Youth. Oct. 1978 
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Chart #9 UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 
The Multiple Faetorj 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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II. YOUTH EMPLOYfdENT PROBLEMS: 
THE UNDERLYING TRENDS 



Youth employment problens have intensified in both 
absolute and relative terms over the lait decade. Demographic 
trends have been and will continue to be a major factor. 
Racial differentials have increased. Educational gains have 
been substantial but are now leveling off. 

Chart 10 . Youth Population as a Percent of the Total Working 
Age P opulations 

The proportion of youth in the total working age population 
has reached a peak and will decline during the 1980 's, 

CTiart 11, Projections of Labor Force Compos itlon i 

The nimber of youth in the civilian labor force will soon 
peak and decline thereafter. This factor should ease the 
job competition among youth. 

Chart 12. Growth of the Youth Population by Racei 

Though the growth of the youth cohort has peakad^ the non- 
white youth population has and will continue to grow fastar 
than white youth. Since the problens of nonwhites have grown 
worse even in periods when the prob-lems of whites have eased, 
it is likely that the racial dimensions of youth CTiployment 
problems will be exacerbated. 

Chart 13 , Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates of Teenagers 

Through the late 1950 's and early 1960 's, the nonwhite 
participation rate mirrored the rate of whites. Since then 
the rate for whites has steadily increased while the rate for 
nonwhites has fallen. 

Chart 14 . Trends in Unemployment byAge and Sex; 

The unemployitient gap between white and nonwhite teenagers 
has widened dramatically since the lata 1950 's. The nonwhite 
rata is highly volatile , reflecting tha tenuous hold the^e 
youth have on their jobs during economic downturns. 

Chart 15. Changes in Employment Probabilities i 

The amploytnent/populatlon ratio for young nonwhite males 
has decreased dramatically over the. past 20 years* This trend 
has been accompanied by a tremendous increase in the employment 
population ratio of young females , especially for whites. 
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Chart #10 YOUTH POPULATION (1S44) AS A 
PERCENT OF TOTAL WORKING AGE 
POPULATION, 19S0 T0 1173 
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Chart #11 Projections of Labor Fore© OomposKion 
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SOURCE: "The Job Prob]em'\ by Eli Giniberg, Scientific American, Nov/1977, Volume 237, Number 5. P, SO. 



Chart m GROWTH OF YOUTH POPULATION SY RACi 

AQE 11-24, im TO 1I7S 




SOURCE Bureau of lUf Censui 
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Chart #13 CIVILIAN LABOR-FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF TEENAGERS 
Ag« 16-13, by Race, 1954 to 1078 
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Chart #14 TRENDS IN UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE & SEX, 

1956-1978 
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Chart #15 CHANGiS IN EMPLOYMENT PROBABILITIES 
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Chart 16* The widening Disparity in anpIayment/Populatlon 
~ =— Ratios I 

The diff erentiala in employmant proiDability between white ^ 
Hispanic and nonwhite youth are disturbing, but even more 
critical are the widening of the differentials in the last 
decade , 

Chart 17 * Trends in High School Dropout Rateti 

Mora than one out of every three Hiapanie youth is a high 
school dropout. This has serious implications since educational 
attainment is related to future employment and earnings* The 
dropout trends are not very encouraging although there has been 
a modest decline for black youth. 

Chart 18. Trends in the Relative Educational Attainment of 
Blacks I ^ 

BlacKs are underrepresented in higher education and over* 
represented in the ranks of high school noncomplaters * However ^ 
gains have been made since the 1950 's^ especially in higher 
education. 
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Chart #16 THi WIDENINQ DISPARITY IN EMPLOYMENT/ 

POPULATION RATIOS 

1954-1978 
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SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Stitlstlos, 
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Chart #17 TRgNDS IN HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT RATES 

Percent of 16- to 24-year*old$ not snrolled in school and not high school graduates. 




Chart #18 
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TRENDS IN THi RgLATIVi EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT OF BLACKS 




SOURCE: M-L Group for Policy Studies in Educatjon, Minority Education 1960-1978: Grounds, Gains, and Gaps, Volume I 
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III. THE CONSIQUENCES OP YOUTH 

HiPLOYMENT EDUCATION PROBLEMS 



Youth employmant and adueation problemg have long-term 
impllaatlens for labor market succass as wall as iiranediata 
impacts on the well-baing of youth and society. 

Chart 19 r More Eduaat Ion Reduces the Chances of Unemployments 

The diploma rwiains an important cradantial in the job 
market. Youth with high educational attainment levels are 
less likely to be unamployed than those with less educatlorf. 

Chart 20. More Education Means More Income g 

More educational attainment yields greater earnings 
for youth # For both males and females, college graduates 
oomiand a salary which is about twice that of OTployad youth 
with eight grades or less of schooling » 

Chart 21^ Those Who Work as Youth have Greater amployment 
in the Future: 

Recent studies have shown the positive effect that youth 
work experience has on future employment chances. All else 
being equal # both In-school and out-of •school teenagers who 
work suffer less unMiployment subsaquantly and have greater 
labor force participation rates than their peers who do not 
work. 

Chart 22. Youth Work Bigerience Increases Future Earnings s 

For all groups except black males enrolled in school # 
nployment during thm teen -/ears has a clearly positive 
effect on future earnings, In-school and out-of-school black 
females show remarkable gains from early work experience* 

Chart 23, The Relationship Between Youth Crime and Joblessness g 

The youth unemployment problem Is more complex and 
far-reaching than unemployment statistics can portray, l^ere 
are numerous social costs which can be associated with tanemploy- 
ment. The best avail^le evidence suggests a statistically 
significant correlation between relative youth unwdployment 
and youth arrests for a variety of criines. 
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Chart #20 MORE EDUCATION MEANS MORE INCOME 



MfDIAN ANNUAL INCOMi IN CONSTANT (1976-1977) DOLLARS 
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SOURCE: National Center for Iducatlon Statistics, Tht Condition of Educitlonp 1978 
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Chart #21 THOSE WHO WORK AS YOUTH 

HAVE GREATER EMPLOYMENT IN THE FUTURE 



Labor Foret Status In Final Survey Year by Earllar Sehool Enrollment and Labor Forot Status 
(p#retnt distribution). 
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SOURCE; Wayne Slevonson. "Tho Retattonship Beiween Early Work ExperiencB and Futum Employability'' in AdamB d 
Mfingum, Tha l.infjminy Ctism of Youth Unemployment, 1978, 
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Chart #22 YOUTH WORK iXPiRlgNCE INCREASiS 

FUTURE EARNINQS 



Ad|ust9^ Hmmn Eamlngt by Prior Labor Foroe and Sehool Enrollment Status for Aging Cohorts 
of Young Man and Young Woman Who Wara Out of Sohool In Final Sunray Yaar 
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SOURCE Wayfie Stsvinson, "ffte Relationship Beiween Early Work Experience and Future Employablllty" In Atiams i 
Msngum, The Ungering Crisis of Youth Unemployment, 1978, 
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Chart #23 THI RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN YOUTH CRIME 

AND JOBLESSNESS 

ParMnI RIm In Arratti for om p«reenl Rlie In Youth Untmploymtnt Rale, Auuming Total 
Unwnploynwnt Rata Ooai Net Change. 
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SOURCE: M. Harvey Sranner, "Estlrmtlng the Social Costs of Youth Employmwnt Problems", Prepared tor thg Vice 
President's Task Force on Youth Employment. 
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IV. UNI^^RSE OF NEED 



The youth en^lo^nsnt problem is sarious in its dlTOnslons, 
oonsequanoes and trends « In order to design polloies and 
target resources # It is neoegeary to define and Identify tiie 
nimbers affeoted. Thm **unlverse of need^ may be defined in 
a variety of waysi the more restrictive the definition, the 
more serious the problems of those who are counted « 

Chart 24. Jobs Needed to Achieve Employiront/Populat ion Ratio 
Parxty I 

Thm differentials in unployment chances can be translated 
into jobs needed to egualiiie employment/population ratios « 

Over 1 million Jobs would have to be created for black youth 
just to bring tnem up to par with whites of tiie same age< 

Chart 25 p The Job Gap for Poor Youth s 

' "- - - ^ — - - 

Over one million jobs are needed for youth in poverty 
areas to bring them up to par with white youth in nonpoverty 
areas* Black and Hispanic youth need three^fourths of these 
jobs. 

Qiart 26 # The High School Diploma Gaps 

Over 2 million youth, 18-to-19-year-oldSf lack high 
s^ool diplomas* The problem is particularly severe for 
Blspanie youth. 

Oiart 27* Alternative Universe Estimates g 

A universe of need can be defined in terms of age^ 
educational status # socioeconomic status # race, length of 
unesnployment and/or combinations of tiro or nmre such oharao* 
teristios. ^e narrowest needs catego^ would be long-*term 
unM^loye^ dropout youth from poor families who are also 
mCTdbers of minority groups. 
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Chart m NiEDED TO ACHIiVE iMPLOYMENT/ 

POPULATION RATIO PARITY 
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Chart #28 JOB QAPS FOR POOR YOUTH 
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Chart #27 ALTERNATIVE UNIVERSE ESTIMATES 



Numbers in OOO's 



Unemployed Youth, March 1978: 
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Appendix 2 
YOUTH ACT OF 1980 
{Bnploymant and Training Sections) 



96th congress 
2d Session 



S. 2385 



To fxtind the authsriiation of youth iraining and emplojiiient programs and 
improvf euch proframs, to txtfnd the authoriMtion of the private sector 
initiative profram, to authoriie inteniive and remedial education programr 
for youths, and for other pu^osee. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Maich 5 (lepslativi day, Jatoasy S), 1980 
Mr. Williams (for himself, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Randolph) introduced the 
following bill; which wai read twice and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resourcfi 



A BILL 

To extend the authorization of youth training and amplojinant 
programs and improve such programs, to extend the author- 
ization of the private sector initiative program^ to authorize 
intensive and remedial education programs for youths, and 
for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the ''Youth Act of 1980''. 



is: 



1 TITLE I— YOUTH TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 

2 PROGRAMS 

3 SHORT TITLE 

4 Sec. lOL This title may be cited as the Youth Train= 
6 ing and Emplo}Tnent Act of 1980''. 

6 STATEMEKT OF PUEPOSE 

7 Sec. 102, It is the purpose of this title, in coordination 

8 with the Youth Education and Training Act set forth in title 

9 n of this Act, to increase the future employability of youths 

10 most in need by increasing their basic educational compe- 

11 tency and workplace skills through a carefully structured 

12 combination of education, training, work experience, and re- 

13 lated services. This title is designed to help achieve these 

14 objectives through providing the optimum mix of services fo- 
16 cused upon disadvantaged youths. Additional purposes of this 

16 title include improving local accountability for program per- 

17 formance, simplifying reporting, increasing local decision- 

18 making on the mix and design of programSi providing extra 

19 resources for distressed areas^ pro%iding incentives for pro- 

20 moting special purposes of national concern, improving 

21 access by youths to private sector employment, assisting in 

22 improving staff and program capacity for those who provide 
28 the services, and providing trustworthy job references for 
24 participants. 
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1 APPEOPBIATIONS AUTHOBIZATIONS 

2 Sec. 103. (a) Section 112(a)(4)(C) of the Comprehensive 

3 Emploj-ment and Training Act is amended to read as follows: 

4 "(C) There are authorized to be appropriated such 
6 sums as may be necessary for the fiscal year 1981 and 

6 for each of the three succeeding fiscal years to carry 

7 out title n''.". 

8 (b) Section 112(a)(7) of the^Comprehensive Emploj-ment 

9 and Training Act is amended by addinf at the end thereof the 

I joII owing new subparafraph: 

II "(C) There are authorized to be appropriated such 

12 sums as may be necessary for the fiscal years 1981 

13 and 1982 to carry out title VH.". 

14 BEVISION OF TITLl IV-A 

15 Sec. 104, (a) Section 1 of the Comprehensive Employ- 

16 ment and Training Act is amended by deleting from the table 



17 of contents sections 401, 402, and sections 411-441 of part 

18 A of title IV, and substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

"Sf*t . 40L Statement of purpoie, 

''Sft. 402. Participant tlipbillty for title IV proframi. 

' PART A^YOUTH TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT PBOGRAMS 

",^ec, 4ii5. Confressional finding.^ and statement of purpoie, 
"Sec. 406, Fundi available for each subpari. 

''Subpart 1— Basic Programs 

•*Sec. 41 1, Allocation of funds. 

"i^ec, 41^. Prim<' sponior baiic profram^ 

4VA, Equal chance supplemtnts, 

'*Hf'i%414, Primi* ^ponj^or youth plani, 

*'^¥t\ 415. Revirw of youth plini by Secretary. 
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*'Stc. 416. Bfnchmarki and pfrfonnanef sUndardi. 

"Bee, 417, Youth opportunitv couTseili. 

"See, 418, Govimor's ipeciil ilittundf youth senicfS, 

"Subpart 2^ — Incfntive Grgnts 

"Sec, 42L Dmiion of funds, 

"Sec. 422. Specia] purpost incfntive granti. 

"Sec. 423, Education c^pf ration incintive franti. 

"Subpart 3— Sfcritan*! Diicreiionar%^ Proframs 

"See. 431, DfVflopmentaJ and dfmDnitration progfarns, 
"See. 432, Consultation by tht Sferetan^ 

"Sec, 433. Traini]^, tachnical aisistanef, and knowledfe development and di^ifmi* 
nation, 

"Subpart 4=GfneraI Pro^iiioni 

"Sec. 441. Allowancei," 

1 (b) Section 1 of the Comprehensi%'e Emploment and 

2 Training Act is further amended by deleting from the table of 
8 contents sections 444-447 of part A of title TV and substitute 

4 ing in lieu thereof the followng: 

"Sec. 444. Speeial pro\i§isns, 

"See. 445, Aeadeniic credit. 

"See, 446. Btlatien to other provisions." 

5 (e) Sections 401, 402, and 41 1-439 of part A of title TV 

6 of the Comprehensive Employ, ent and Training Act are 

7 amended to read as follows: 

8 **STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

9 **Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title to pro%nde 

10 training and emploj^ment programs for eligible youths to 

11 assist them in obtaining job opportunities and to impro%'e 

12 their opportunities for future emploj*ment and increased 

13 earnings. 
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1 ''participant eligibility fob title IV PROGBAMS 

2 Sec, 402, (a)(1) To be eligible for programs under part 

3 A, a youth must be 16 to 21 years of age (inclusive), and 

4 have a family income at or below 85 percent of the lower 

5 livmg standard income level, except that (A) 10 percent of 

6 each recipient's funds may be used for youths age 16 to 21 

7 (inclusive) who do not meet such income requirement but 

8 who otherwise demonstrate the need for such ser%4ces, and 

9 (B) youths ahall be eligible who are age 16 to 21 (inclusive) 
10 and (i) who are economically ^sadvantaged as defined in mo- 
ll tion 3(8) of this Act, or (ii) in accordance with standards pre- 

12 scribed by the Secretaiy, who are handicapped indi%iduals, 

13 youths under the supervision or jurisdiction of the juvenile or 

14 criminal justice system, pregnant teenagers or teenage moth- 

15 ers, or youths attentog target schools under the basic skills 

16 program under the Youth Education and Training Act, 

17 '*(2) Youths otherwise ©liable under paragraph (1) of 

18 this subsection but w^ho are age 14 and 15 (inclusive) may 

19 receive counseling, occupational information, and other tran- 

20 sition services either on an individual or group basis. 

21 **(b) The Secretary shall issue regulations which, as a 

22 condition of participation in programs under part A, shall re- 

23 quire (1) a specific period of joblessness, during which a 

24 youth must not have been employed prior to application for 

25 the program, or (2) a specific initial period which shall be 
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1 unstipended, during which a participating youth may receive 

2 only counseling, occupational information, career assessment, 
S job referrals, and other transitional services. 

4 "(c) The Secretary shall, by regulation, assure that pro- 

5 ^ams under part A ^111 ^ve priority to youths who are ex- 

6 periencing the most severe handicaps in obtaining employ- 

7 mentp such as to those who lack a high school diploma or 

8 other credentials, those who require substantial basic and re- 

9 medial skill development, those out-of-school youths who 

10 have been jobless for a long period of time, those who lack 

11 equal opportunity due to sex, ethnic group, or handicap, 

12 those who are veterans of military service who are facing 

13 problems of readjustment to the civilian labor market, those 

14 who are under the supernsion or jurisdiction of the juvenile 

15 or criminal justice system, those who are handicapped indi- 

16 \iduals, those who have dependents, or those who have 

17 otherwise demonstrated special need, as determined by 
IP the Secretan% 

19 "(d) To be eligible for summer youth employment pro- 

20 ^ams under part C, a youth must meet the eligibility re- 

21 quircments in paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this section, 

22 except that otherwise eli^ble youths who are age 14 and 15 

23 (inclusive) may participate if the program includes an educa- 

24 tional component. 
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•Tart A— Youth Training and Employment 
Peogbams 

'congressional findings and statement of purpose 
"Sec. 405. (a) Congrsis finds and declarei that: 

"(1) Youth unemplojTnent accounts for a major 
share of aggregate unemplojTnent and is a problem of 
increasing conceni, 

"(2) Youth rniempIojTnent problems are all the 
more critical because they are mequitably distributed 
among ethnic groups and economic levels, 

'*(S) The hardship related to youth joblessness is 
significant* 

"(4) Joblessness among youths has significant 
social costs and consequences, 

*'(5) Intensive remedial employment, training, em- 
ploNTOfnt-related services, and supportive senices, de- 
signed to lead to career entry p pro^^de social benefits 
by enabljng youths thereafter to apply their skills 
throughout their careers. 

*"(6) Occupational stereotj'pes based on ethnic 
group or sex can best be counteracted before career- 
limiting patterns are set, 

"(7) Efforts to effectively prepare disadvantaged 
youths for unsubsidized employment in the private 
iector must be correlated %^ith the needs and require* 
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1 ments of private employers, who must be recognized as 

2 partners in the planning and implementation of youth 

3 training and emplo}Tnent programs. 

4 "(b) Congress further finds and declares that the prob- 

5 lem of youth joblessness should be addressed not only mth a 

6 view toward ad^essing the immeiate emplojTnent problems , 

7 but more particularly in a developmental framework ynih a 

8 view toward moving jobless youths gtep-by-step into long- 

9 term productive careers in the public and private sectors of 

10 the economy* Accordingly, training and emplo^nnent pro- 

1 1 grams for youths should be designed in a manner which par- 

12 allels the natural development of youths as they progress 

13 toward the adult wwld of wwk. 

14 "(c) It is therefore the purpose of this part to provide 

15 support for youth training and emplojTnent programs, along 

16 v^ith ancillary emplo3Tnent-related ser%ices and supportive 

17 serrices, which — 

18 "(1) will develop the skills and competencies of 

19 youths to enable them to obtain unsubsi^zed employ- 

20 ment through a seq nee of activities that (A) provide 

21 inteniive remedial education and basic skills training 

22 needed for entry into the world of work; (B) develop 

23 the skills and ability to perform competently in entry 

24 level work; (C) provide an awarenesi of, and introduce 

25 tion to, the world of work; and (^) provide the ad- 
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1 vanced skills, training, and job search assistance 

2 needed by older youths seeking career emploment; 

3 **(2) proNide for assessment of each youth to de- 

4 ternaine his or her need for employability development; 

5 for emplojinent and other services to be afforded to 

6 such youths in accordance vdth such assessed needs; 

7 and for empIojTnent-related competencies gained by 

8 such youths to be documented and recognized in ac- 

9 cordance vnth standards de%'eloped in the community; 

10 **(3) provide for performance standards for prime 

11 sponsors and ier%ice deli%"ererS| and benchmarks for 

12 youth participants; 

18 "(4) provide for extensive coordination and coop* 

14 eration in the planning and operation of the programs 

15 with local educational agencies, especially wth respect 

16 to activities on behalf of in-school youths, and for the 

17 involvement of the business community, labor organiza- 

18 tions, and community-based organizations; and 

19 *'(5) assure to youths freedom from the limitations 

20 of occupational stereotypes based on sex, ethnic group, 

21 or handicap. 

22 "FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EACH SUBPART 

23 *'Sec, 406. (a) From the sums available for this part, 



24 the Secretary shall make available — 
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1 not less tlmn 68 percent thereof for purposes 

2 of subpart 1 of this part; and 

3 '*(2) not less than 22 percent thereof for incentive 

4 grants under subpart 2 of this part, 

6 "(b) Not more than the lower of 10 percent of the funds 

6 available for this part, or $150,000,000, shall be available for 

7 Secretaire's discretionary prop'ams imder subpart 3. 

8 "Subpart 1— Basic Propams 

9 "allocatiok of funds 

10 "Sec. 411. (a) rrom the amounts made available pursu- 

1 1 ant to section 406(a)(1) for each fiscal year — 

12 "(1) not less than 5 percent of the sums available 

13 for this part shall be made available to Governors for 

14 special statewde youth services, to be allocated among 

15 the States in accordance ^^ith the factors set forth in 

16 subsection (c) of this section; 

17 "(2) not leas than 2 percent of the sums available 

18 for this part shall be made available for youth training 

19 and employment programs operated by Native Ameri- 

20 can sponsors qualified under section 802(c)(1), in ac- 

21 cordance with regulations which the Secretary shall 

22 prescribe; and 

23 "(3) not less than 2 percent of the sums a%^ailable 

24 for this part shall be made available for training and 
26 employment programs operated by sponsors qualified 
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1 under section 803 for youths m migrant and seasonal 

2 farmworker families, in accordance with regiilations 

3 which the Secretary shall prescribe, 

4 **^) The remaining ajnounts a%*ailable pursuant to sec- 
6 tion 406(a)(1) for each fiscal year, w*hich shall be not less 

6 than 69 percent of the simis available for this part, shall be 

7 made available to prime sponsors for youth training and em- 

8 ployment programs imder this subpart, as follows: 



9 *'(1) one-half of 1 percent of the sums available 

10 for this part shall be allocated in the aggregate for 

11 Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the 

12 Northern Marianas, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 

13 cific Islands, in accordance with regulations which the 

14 Secretary shall prescribe; 

15 '"(2) the remaining amounts shall be allocated 

16 among States so that (A) three-fourths of such remain- 

17 ing amounts shall be allocated as determined in accord- 

18 anee with subsection (c) of this section, and (B) one- 

19 fourth thereof shall be allocated as determined in ac- 

20 cordance w-ith subsection (d) of this section. 

21 "(c)(1) Amounts to be allocated in accordance with this 

22 subsection shall be allocated among States in such manner 

23 that— 

24 "(A) 87*5 percent thereof shall be allocated in ac- 

25 cordance with the relative number of unemployed per- 
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1 sons within each State as compared to the total 

2 number of unemployed persons in all States; 

3 "(B) 37.5 percent thereof shall be allocated in ac- 

4 cordance vnth the relative number of unemployed per* 
6 sons residing in areas of substantial unemployment (as 

6 defined in section 3(2)) within each State as compared 

7 to the total number of unemployed persons residing in 

8 all iuch^reas in all States; and 

9 "(C) 25 percent thereof shall be allocated in ac- 

10 cordance vdih the relative number of persons in fami- 

11 lies wth an annual income below the low-income level 

12 (as defined in section 8(16)) %%nthin each State as com- 

13 pared to the total number of such persons in all States, 

14 "(2) Such amounts as are required pursuant to subsec- 

15 tion (b) of this section to be allocated among States in accord- 

16 ance vnth paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be further 

17 allocated by the Secretary among prime sponsor areas '^nthin 

18 *each State based upon the factors set forth in paragraph (1). 

19 "(d) Amounts required by subsection ft)(2)(B) of this 

20 section to be allocated under this subsection shall be allo- 

21 eated as follows: 

22 "(1) Puerto Rico, and each prime sponsor area 

23 within Puerto Rico, shall receive such share of such 

24 amounts as is equivalent to the comparable share of al- 

25 locations under subsection (c). 
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1 *"(2) The remaining amounts shall be allocated 

2 among other States, and among prime sponsor areas 

3 within each such State, in the following manner: 

4 **(A) 50 percent thereof shall be allocated 

5 among States, and prime sponsor areas within 

6 each State, on the basis of the relative excess 

7 number of unemployed indi%iduals in each prime 

8 sponsor area as compared to the total excess 

9 number of unemployed individuals in all such 
prime sponsor areas. For purposes of this subpar- 

11 agraph, the term 'excess number of unemployed 

12 individuals* means the number of unemployed in- 

13 dividuals in excess of the ratio which the total 

14 number of unemployed individuals in all States 

15 bears to the total number of individuals in the 

16 civilian labor force of all States. For purposes of 

17 this subparagraph, the number of unemployed in- 

18 dividuals for States may be determined on the 

19 basis of the number of unemployed youths when 

20 satisfactory data are available on a three-year 

21 basis. 

22 ''(B) 50 percent thereof shall be allocated 

23 among States, and among prime sponsor areai 

24 within each State, on the basis of the relative 

25 excess number of low-income vouths in each 
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1 prime iponior area as compared to the total 

2 excess number of low-income youths in all such 

3 prime sponsor areas. For purposes of this subpar- 

4 agraphp the term *low4ncome youths' means 
■5 youths ^ith family incomes at or below 70 per- 

6 cent of the lower lining standard income level (as 

7 determined by the Secretary); and the term 

8 ^eicfss number of low-income youths' means the 

9 number of low^^income youths in excess of the 

10 ratio which the total number of low^income 

11 youths in all States bears to the total number of 

12 youths in the population of all States, For pur- 

13 poses of this subparagraph, the number of low- 

14 income youths ma}' be detennined on the basis of 

15 the number of in^%nduals in low-income families, 

16 except that the number of low-income youths may 

17 be used where satiifactoi^ data are a^^ailable. 

18 '"(S) For purposes of this subsectionp the term 

19 'youths' meani individuals who are age 16 to 24 (in- 

20 elusive), and the term 'States' means the fifty States 

21 and the District of Columbia. 

22 ''PBIME SPONSOB BASIC PBOGSAMS 

28 **Sec, 412* (a) Prime sponsors shall provide employ- 



24 ment opportunities , appropriate training, and emplo^Tnent 
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1 ralated and supportive sirvices for eligible youthSp including 

2 but not limited to the following: 



3 "(1) PreemplojTnent aiiistance shall be pro%ided 

4 for youths who lack world-of-work skills needed to And 

5 or iucceisfullj hold a job or to make career decisions. 

6 buch asiistance may include occupational testing and 

7 counseling^ occupational exploration^ job search and job 

8 referral asiiitancep and instruction in the demands of 

9 the workplace* Such assistance shall be designed to 
l\j better prepare youths for entrj' into the labor market, 

11 and for the transition from school to work, m order to 

12 reduce the period of and increase the success of initial 

13 job search, to impro%'e performance in entry jobs, and 

14 to improve career awareness and choice, 

15 "(2) Productive basic work experience shall be 

16 provided for youths wth limited job experience and op- 

17 tions. Such opportunities shall be provided through in- 

18 school and summer work experience for students, and 

19 full'time work experience for dropouts. Work experi- 

20 ence shall be closely linked to education, and shall be 

21 designed to develop basic experience in holding, and 

22 performing on, a job. Such opportunities shall erapha* 

23 size clcje supervision and productive output in order to 

24 contribute measurably to society through community 

25 service and improvement. 
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"(8) Kemedial education and training opportuni- 
ties shall be provided and shall be desipied principally 
for older out-of-school youths who lack occupational 
skUls or educational competencies to compete in the 
adult labcr market, and who demonstrate the maturity 
and understanding to successfully complete such acti%'i- 
ties. Such opportunities may be provided through resi- 
dential and nonresidential \'ocational training and basic 
education acti^^ties. Remedial ser%ices may include 
such actisnties as literacy training and, bilingual train- 
ing to overcome language bamers to employment, 
shall be of sufficient duration to assure substantive oc- 
cupational skill or educational competency acquisition, 
and shall be linked directly to the labor market to 
assure subsequent application of acquired skills and 
educational competencies. Remedial services shall be 
designed to prepare such youths to enter the first step 
of career laddeirs from which they might othervvise be 
excluded, 

"(4) Career ladder work opportunities shall be 
pro%'ided to older youths leading to adult career oppor- 
tunities. Such work shall be provided primarily in on- 
the-job training in the private sector, and shall be in 
jobs which foster transferable skills and emphasize 
movement into permanent emplbjinent. Such work 
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1 shall be structured to maxizniEe job-related training, 

2 and shall be designad to pro^nde youths, who have 

3 completed basic work experience and reme^al acti\i* 

4 ties, ^ith speciflc occupational competencies and access 

5 to productive adult job opportunities, 

6 *'(b) Work experience opportunities as described in this 

7 section may include but are not limited to the followng: 

8 "(1) youth conservation projects, such as park es- 

9 tablishment and uppadmg; environmental quality con- 

10 trol, including integrated pest management aeti\ities; 

11 preserv'ation of historic sites; maintenance of visitor 

12 facilities; and conser%'ation, maintenance, and restora- 

13 tion of natural resources on publicly held lands; 

14 "(2) youth community improvement projects, such 

15 as neighborhood revitalization; neighborhood transport 

16 tation services; rehalbilitation or improvement of public 

17 facilities; weatherization and basic repairs to homes oc- 

18 cupied by low-income families; ener^* conser%'ation ac- 

19 tivities, intruding application of solar energy techniques 

20 (especially those using materials available wthout cost 

21 to the program); and removal of architectural barriers 

22 to access to public facilities by handicapped persons; 

23 "(3) community betterment activities, such as 

24 work in education, health care, and crime prevention 

25 and control; and 
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1 "(4) innovative cooperative education programs 

2 for youths in secondary and postsecondary schools de- 

3 signed to coordinate education programs with work in 

4 the private sector. 

6 '*(c) Training activities may include, but are not limited 

6 to, the following: 

7 claisroom training and remedial education; 

8 "(2) institutional skills training; 

9 '*(8) on-the-job training; and 

10 "(4) assistance in attaining certificates of high 

11 school equivalenc3\ 

12 "(d) Supportive services and employment-related serv- 

13 ices as described in this section may include, but are not 

14 limited tOp the followng: 

15 outreach, assessmentp^and orientation; 

16 "(2) counseling, inclutog occupational information 

17 ^ and career counseling free of occupational sex stereo- 

18 tj^ing based on sex, ethnic group, or handicap, and in- 

19 eluding information on nontraitional jobs; 

20 "(8) career guidance activities promoting transi- 

21 tion from education and training to work; 

22 "(4) pro%4sion of information concerning the labor 

23 market, and occupational, educational, and training 

24 information; 

f 
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1 '*(5) semees to help youths obtain and retain 

2 empIo^Tnant; 

3 "(6) supportive services (as defined in paragraph 

4 26 of section 8 of this Act), such as child care and 

5 transportation assistancei 

6 -'(7) job iampling, including occupational explora- 

7 tion in the public and private sectors; 

8 ■*(8) job restnicturing, induing assistance to em- 

9 ployers in developing job ladders or new job opportuni- 

10 ties for youths; 

11 "(9) community-based central intake and informa- 

12 tion services for youths; 

15 **(10) job development, job referral and placement 
14 aisistance to secure unsubsidized employment opportu- 
Id nitiei for youths, and referral to employability develop- 

16 ment programs; and 

17 **(11) programs and ser%ices to overcome stereo- 

18 typing based on sex, ethnic group, or handicap, %nth 

19 respect to job development, referral, and placement* 

20 '*(d) Funds available for purposes of this subpart may be 

21 used subject to the followng conditions: 

22 "(1) such funds shall be used for training and em- 

23 plojTnent acti%nties, but may not be used for standard 

24 courses of instruction in the secondarj* schools of any 
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1 local educational agency which would otherwise be 

2 pro^^dad; 

3 **(2) iuch funds may support programs operated 

4 through lervice deliveries other than local educational 

5 agencies^ such as through community-based organiza- 

6 tions and other nonprofit organizations, and through al- 

7 temative arrangementi, w^hich may include classroom 

8 training leading toward a high school equivalency 

9 certificate; 

10 "(3) such funds may be used for adult basic edu- 

11 cation programs or programs carried out through post- 
12 secondary institutions, but no such program shall lead 

13 toward a postsecondai^* degree except where the Sec- 

14 retarj* may otherwise provide; | 

15 **(4) the prime sponsor shall provide assurances 

16 that there will be an adequate number of supervisory 

17 personnel on each work project and that super%isory 

18 personnel are adequately trained in skills needed to 

19 carrj* out the project and can instruct participating eli- 

20 gible youths in ikills needed to earn* out the project; 

21 "(5) the prime iponsor may make reasonable pay- 

22 ment for the acquisition or rental of such space, sup- 

23 plies, materiali. Mid equipment as determined to be 

24 necessan* in accordance with regulations of the 

25 Secrctaiy. 
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1 "(e) Prime sponsors semng areas which include target 

2 ichools funded under the Youth Education and Training Act 

3 ihall make adequate part-time work experience opportunitiei 

4 available for youths in such ichools in conjunction wth pro- 

5 grams undar that Act, pursuant to an agreament wth the 

6 local aducational agency and in accordance ^ith reflations 

7 issued by the Secretaiy^ of Labor in consultation mih the 

8 Secretary of Education, 

9 "equal chance supplements 

10 **Sec, 418. Prime sponsors recai^4ng equal chance sup- 

11 plemental allocations in accordanca with section 411(b)(2)ffi) 

12 shall primarily use such funds to uervQ youths residing in 

13 communities and neighborhoods which have particularly 

14 severe economic and social problems which generate multiple 

15 obstacles to the ^plo}Tnant and employability development 

16 of such youths, so as to help provide such youths an equal 

17 chance in developing the lama long-term emplojTnent poten- 

18 tial as lass ^sadvantaged youths. Such communities and 

19 neighborhoods shall be designated by prime sponsors on the 

20 basis of such factors as poverty, school dropout rates, lack of 

21 employment opportunities, and other relevant factors. 

22 "prime sponsor youth plans 

23 '*Sec* 414* The Secretary shall provide financial assist- 

24 ance under this part only to a prima sponsor submitting a 

25 youth plan, as part of its comprehensive plan under section 

9 
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1 lOSp which sets forth aatisfactory pro%iiions meeting the (oh 

2 losing coniUtions: 

3 "(1) The skilli and competencies of youths de- 

4 si^ed to enable them to obtain unsubsidized employ- 

5 ment shall be developed through a sequence of action- 

6 ties that (A) provide intensive rfmedial education and 

7 basic skills training needed for entry into the world of 

8 work; (B) develop the skills and ability to perfonn de- 

9 pendably in entry level work: (C) provide an awareness 

10 of and introduction to the world of work; and (D) pro- 

11 vide advanced skills training and job learch assistance 

12 needed by older youths seeking emplojTnent. 

13 **(2) Each youth bhall be in^%idually assessed 

14 in planning his or her employability development, 

15 Training and employment and other services shall be 

16 afforded to such youths in accordance with such as- 

17 sessed needs. An employability development plan shall 
18' be developed for each participating youth cooperatively 

19 between the youth and the program personnel, and, to 

20 the maximum extent feasible, in coordUnation with 

21 school personneh The employability development plan 

22 shall set forth for each participating youth a program 

23 of assistance over specific periods of time throughout 

24 the period of the youth's participation, such as remedi- 
23 al education, work experience, employment-related and 
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1 supportive semets, and career df%'elopment, in accord- 

2 anca ^ith the youth's particular needs, and shall spec- 

3 ify perfonnance requirements for the youth and the ex- 

4 pected outcomes. 

6 **(3) An individual achievement record shall be cs- 

6 tablished and maintained for each participating youth 

7 as a continuing record to document the needi and com- 

8 petencies, including skills, education, emplojinent, and 

9 training obtained by each youth. Such record shall be 

10 maintained and periodically updated during the entire 

11 period of the youth^s participation in the program, and 

12 shall, to the maximum extent feasible, be coordinated 

13 with any school attended by the youth. Such record 

14 shall be confidential and ii^ormation therein shall be 
16 available only to persons who require it as part of their 

16 responsibilities in operating, administering, or evaluate 

17 ing programs under this part, except that such infor- 

18 mation may be shared with employers, educators, and 

19 oth ers upon the specific authorization of the par^^ 

20 ticipant. 

21 **(4) Basic programs assisted under this subpart 

22 shall emphasise efforts for out-of-school youth, and 

23 programs for such youths shall include basic education 

24 and basic skills developed cooperatively mth the local 

25 educational agency, 
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1 "(5) Deicriptions shall be provided of the eligible 

2 youth population by sex and ethnic group, and of the 
8 proposed level of acti%ities for participants from these 

4 signtfieant segmenti of the eligible population* 

5 "(6) Pro^ami assisted under this part shall, to 

6 the maximum extent feasible, coordinate semces mth 

7 other youth programs and similar senices offered by 

8 local aducational agencies, postsecondary institutions, 

9 the State emplojTnent service^ private industry coun- 

10 cils, agencies assisting youths who are under the 

11 supenision or jimsdiction of the juvenile or criminal 

12 justice system^ the apprenticeship system, community- 

18 based organiiations, businesses and labor organize- 

14 tions, and other agencies, and ^ith acti%ities conducted 

15 under the Youth Education and Training Act, Career 

16 Education Incentive Actp Vocational Education Act, 

17 the Elementaiy aiid Secondaty Education Act, and the 
18^ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

19 "(7) The youth plan, including the youth compo- 

20 nents of the long-term master plan and the annual 

21 plans, shall be developed vnth the assistance of, and 

22 reviewed by, the youth opportunity council, and shall 

23 be renewed by the prime sponsor's planning council, 

24 '*(8) Such youth plan shall be developed in consul- 

25 tation ^ith, and reviewed by, the private industry 
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1 council to assure that training and employment pro- 

2 p'ams are designed to lead to regular emplojTnent. 

3 "(9) Appropriate steps shall be undertaken to de- 

4 velop new job classifications, new occupations, and re- 

5 structured jobs for youths, 

6 '*(10) Adequate pro%iiions shall be set forth to 

7 assure that, in order to participate in a youth training 

8 and emplojinent prop'am, school-age youths ihall be 
P required to participate in a suitable educational or 

10 basic skills program or componentp including %vhere ap- 

11 propriate an educational program leading to a high 

12 school equivalency degree, 

13 "(11) Efforts shall be undertaken to overcome sex 

14 stereot%*ping and to develop careers in nontraditional 

15 occupations. 

16 ''REVIEW OF YOUTH PLANS BY SECRETABY 

17 "*SEa 416, The pronsions of sections 102, 104, and 

18 107 shall apply to all youth plans under this subpart. 

19 **BEKCHMARKS AND PERFORM ANCE STANDARDS 

20 *'Sec. 416, (a) Each prime sponsor sha" obtain recom* 



21 mendations from the youth opportunity council, prime spon- 

22 sor*i planning council, private industn' council, educational 

23 agencies, business, labor organizations, community-based or- 

24 ganizations, and other community organiEations in the devel- 

25 opment of benchmark standards to serve as indicators, ac- 
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1 cepted in the community, of youth achievements needed to 

2 obtain and retain jobs. Pursuant to basic criteria established 

3 by the Secretary, prime sponsors shall develop and use, as 

4 appropriate to individual needs, benchmarks which shall 

5 include: 

6 **(A) a preemplo}Tnent level indicating a basic 

7 awareness of the world-of-work and occupational op- 

8 tions and the development of job-seeking skills; 

9 *'(B) a demonstration of maturity through regular 

10 attendance and ^ligent effort in work experience, edu- 

11 cation, training, and other program acti\ities; 

12 "(C) basic educational skills such as reading, ^%Tit- 

13 ing, computation, and speaking; and 

14 *'(D) occupational competencies such as a particu- 

15 lar job skill acquired through institutional or on*the-job 

16 trainings 

17 **0t>) Each iponsor may pro\nde both monetary and non- 

18 monetary incentives for good performance (including mone- 

19 Ury incentives authorized by section 441) and appropriate 

20 assistance for youths unable to perform satisfactorily. 

21 "'(c) The Secretaiy shall establish prime sponsor per- 

22 formance standards, and, in accordance wirti the Secretary's 

23 regulations, each prime sponsor shall establish ser^ice deli- 

24 verer performance standards suitable for the purposes of var- 

25 ious programs carried out under this part, based on program 
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1 outcomes (for young men and young women in iignificant 

2 if gmtnts of the eligible population) such as return to ichool, 
B job placement, job retention, job quality; program inputs euch 
4 as quality of workiite, quality of supervision, and the appro- 
6 priateneii of the placement; as weir as program management 

6 criteria. Such perfonnance standards shall be revised annu- 

7 ally based on prime sponsor and senice deliverer perform- 

8 ance, emerging knowledge about youth labor market prob* 
r >ms, and the impact of training and emplojTOent propams 

10 on the emplovTnent and earnings of participants. These 
n staiidirdn shall be used in aisessing prime sponsor and serv* 

12 ice deliverer program performance as well as in revnevving 

13 youth plans and service deliverer applications under this sub- 

14 part, and in reviewing applications for incentive ^ants under 

15 subpart 2. 

16 "youth oppobtunity councils 

17 "Sec. 417. (a) Each prime sponsor shall establish a 

18 youth opportunity council, which shall make recommenda- 

19 tions to the prime sponsor, planning council, and the private 

20 industn* council with respect to the youth plan and program 

21 operation, and shall review and make recommendations ^viih 

22 respect to the establishment and implementation of perform- 

23 ance standards established under section 416, 

24 "(b)(1) Each youih opportunity council established in 

25 accordance mth this section shall be constituted so that (A) 



1 one-third of the members shall be represfntativt of employ- 

2 ment and training programi (including young men and 

3 women who are eligible youths under this part), (B) one-third 

4 of the membet; shall be representative of private sector pro- 

5 pams (including business and labor), and (C) one-third of the 

6 members shall be representative of education propams (in- 

7 eluding secondary and postsecondary institutions). 

8 "(2) In order to facUitate unified planning and re%i€%v by 

9 the youth opportunity council of youth programs under this 

10 Act and under the Youth Education and Training Act, the 

1 1 prime sponsor may enter into an ap^eement with a local edu- 

12 cational agency, or the State educational agency where the 

13 prime sponsor area includes areas served by more than one 

14 local educational agency, providing that under subsection 

15 ft)(l) the members described in clause (A) shall be named by 

16 the prime sponsor, the members described in clause (B) shall 

17 be named by the private industn* council and the members 

18 described in clause (C) shall be named by the local 

19 educational agency or by the State educational agency from 

20 names eubmitted by more than one local educational agency. 

21 '^governor's special statewide youth services 

22 "Sec, 418. The amount available to the Governor of 

23 each State under section 411(a)(1) shall be used in accord- 

24 ance with a special statewide ycyth services plan, approved 

25 by the Secretary, for such purposei as — 
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pro^nding financial assistance for training and 
employment opportunities for youths who are under the 
supervision of the State or other public authorities, or 
who are under the supervision or jurisdiction of the ju» 
venile or criminal justice system, or for w*hom State 
senices are othenvise appropriate; 

"(2) providing labor market and occupational in- 
formation to prime sponsors and local educational 
agencies; 

'*(3) providing for the establishment of cooperative 
efforts between State and local institutions, including 
(A) occupational, career guidance, counseling, and 
placement services for in-school and out-of-school 
youths; and (B) coordination of statewide activities car- 
ried out under the Career Education Incentive Act; 

'*(4) providing financial assistance for expanded 
and experimental programs in apprenticeship trades or 
development of new apprenticeship arrangements, in 
concert with appropriate businesses and labor unions or 
State apprenticeship councils; 

"(5) carrying out special model training and em- 
ployment programs, with particular emphasis on on- 
the-job training in the private sector, through arrange- 
ments between appropriate State agencies and prime 
sponsors in the State, combinations of such prime 
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1 Sponsors, or ser%-ice deliverers selected by such prime 

2 sponsors; and 

3 ''(6) providing assistance to prime sponsors in de- 

4 veloping programs to overcome stereotyping by sex, 

5 ethnic group, or handicap in career counseling, job de- 

6 velopment, job referral, and placement. 

7 "Subpart 2— Incentive Grants 

8 "division of funds 

9 "Sec. 421. Of the funds available for incentive grants 



10 under this subpart, the Secretary shall make available not 

1 1 less than 88 percent thereof to be used for education coopera- 

12 tion incentive grants under section 423. The remairder may 

13 be used for special purpose incentive grants under section 

14 422. 

15 "special pubpose incentive grants 

16 "Sec. 422. (a) Out of the funds avrilable for this sec- 

17 tion, the Secretary shall set aside funds for various special 

18 purposes designed to assist in meeting objectives of national 

19 concern, including those set forth in subsection (e). 

20 "(b) The Secretai^' may make special purpose incentive 

21 grants avail "ible in accordance mth this section to prime 

22 sponsors. Governor's special stateviide youth senices under 

23 section 418, Native American programs qualified under sec- 

24 tion 302(c)(1), and migrant and seasonal farmworker pro- 

25 grams qualified under section 308, but. only if a matching 
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1 amount of funds, as specifically established by the Seeretarv, 

2 is committed from their allocations under subpart 1 or other 

3 provisions of this Act or from other funds. The Secretary 

4 may require varjing matching percentages for different spe- 

5 cial purpose categories, but shall not require matching funds 

6 p'eater than the funds provided under this section. 

7 **(c) Preliminary apportionments for each such special 

8 purpose shall be announced to prime sponsors and published 

9 in the Federal Repster on a timely basis along wth a soHci- 
H tation for grant applications. The Secretary shall make avail- 

11 able not less than 25 percent of the total funds under this 

12 section in such manner that there -mW be apportioned to each 

13 prime sponsor, as its share of such percentage of such funds, 

14 not less than its equivalent 'share, if any, of allocations under 

15 section 411(b)(2)(B). Final ap iftionments shall be made at 

16 the time financial assistance is awarded to applicants, but 

17 neither the making of a final apportionment, the awarding of 

18 financial assistance, nor the obligation of such funds, shall 

19 preclude the Secretary from reapportioning or redistributing 

20 the funds at the end of the grant period, or during the grant 

21 period, if the Secretary detennines that the prop'am is being 

22 operate^ improperly or ineffectively, or that the purposes of 

23 this Act would be better served by apportioning or distribut- 

24 ing such funds for other special purposes. 
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1 "(d) Special purpose incentive grants shall be awarded 

2 only to applicants which— 

3 have submitted proposed programs %vhich are 

4 adequately designed to meet the special purposes for 

5 w^hich financial assistance is made available under this 

6 section; 

7 **(2) have demonstrated performance of satisfac- 

8 tory quality in the past in carr^nng out pro-ams under 

9 this Act; and 

10 "(3) have equitably pro%ided ser%nces under this 

11 Act to youths who are elipble under this part and to 

12 young adults age 22 through 24 who are seeking to 

13 enter working careers. 

14 "(e) Special purpose incentive frants may be made 

15 available to assist in carrying out exemplary or innovative 

16 programs through a variety of approaches, including but not 

1 7 limited to — 

18 programs for youths needing special sernces, 

19 such as youths with language barriers, vouths w*ho are 

20 handicapped individuals, youths who are pregnant 

21 teenagers or teenage mothers^ youths w*ho are alcohol 

22 or drug abusers, youths w^ho are under the iuper%nsion 

23 of the State or other public authorities^ and youths 

24 who are under the super%'ision or jurisdiction of the ju- 

25 venile or criminal justice system; 
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1 **(2) programs to meet the differing needs of var- 

2 ious geogTaphical areas, including (A) activities in rural 

3 areas such as those coordinated mth federally assisted 

4 efforts for improving transportation to provide easier 
0 access to better jobs, training youths for expanded em- 

6 plo%TOent opportunities in economic development proj- 

7 eels and small businesses, and utilizing existing facili- 

8 ties as multipurpose training and emplo}Tnent centers; 

9 and fB) actinties in urban areas such as those provid- 

10 ing skills training to enable youths to obtain jobs 

11 P'^ying adequate wages to meet the higher cost » 

12 living in densely populated areas, and training pro- 

13 grams to enable disadvantaged youths to participate in 

14 employment initiatives in such areas as urban transpor- 

15 tat ion and community development projects; 

16 '*(3) specific types of work projects, such as youth 

17 coiservation projects, and youth community improve- 

18 ment projects, including the weatherization of homes 

19 occupied by low-income families; 

20 "(4) special arrangements with various types of 

21 service deliverers, such as community-based organiza- 

22 tions, community development corporations, private 

23 sector organiEations and intermediaries, and labor 

24 related organizations; 
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1 **(5) a variety of mechanisms and arrangements to 

2 facilitate the emploment of youths through private 

3 sector organizations and intermediaries; and 

4 *\o) arrangements with labor organizations to 

5 enable youths to enter into apprenticeship training as 

6 part of the emplo%Tnent assistance pro%ided under this 

7 section. 

8 '^EDUCATION COOPEKATION INCENTIVE GBAKTS 

9 **Sec, 423, (a) The Secretary shall make education co- 

10 operation incentive grants available to prime sponsors to 

11 carry out programs developed on a cooperative basis \^ith 

12 local educational agencies in accordance vnlh this section. 

13 "(b) Funds available under this section shall be used to 



14 cover part of the total costs of programs to be carried out 

15 pursuant to agreements vnth local educational agencies. Such 

16 funds may be used to supplement resources made available 

17 by the prime sponsor from funds under subpart 1 or other 

18 provisions of this Act or from other sources, which resources 

19 shall be coordinated with commensurate resources provided 

20 by the local educational agency, for the purpose of ensuring 

21 integrated programs of work experience and educational 

22 activities, 

23 "(c) Education cooperation incentive grants may be 

24 used for activities carried out under this section or to aug- 
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1 ment acti\ities under subpart 1, including but not limited 

2 to— 



3 training and emplojTnent actinties, but such 

4 funds shall not be used for standard courses of instrur- 

5 tion in the secondary schools of any local educational 

6 agency which would otherwse be provided; 

7 *'(2) programs carried out through service deliv- 

8 erers other than local educational agencies, such as 

9 through community-based organizations and other non- 
10 profit organi^.ationSj and through alternative arrange- 

11 nienis, which may include classroom training leading 

12 toward a high school equivalency certificate; 

13 **{3) adult basic education programs or programs 

14 carried out through post secondary institutions, but no 

15 such program shall lead toward a postsecondar}^ degree 

16 except where the Secretary may otherwise provide; 

17 and 

18 "(4) occupational and career counseling^ outreach, 

19 occupational exploration, and on-the-job training, 

20 ''(d)(1) In order to assist prime spOi sors in planning pro- 



21 grams under this section, the Secretary shall make prelimi- 

22 nary apportionments of the funds available for this section 

23 among prime sponsors in the same manner as provided in 

24 section 411(b). Such preliminary apportionments shall be an- 
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1 nounced to prime sponsors and published in the Federal Keg- 

2 ister on a timel-^ basis. 

3 *'(2) Finai apportionments shall be made upon approval 

4 of programs under this section at the time financial assistance 

5 is awarded to prime sponsors. The Secretary may reappor- 

6 tion funds which are subsequently determined not to be 

7 needed during such fiscal year or if the Secretary deter- 

8 mines that the pro-am is being operated improperly or 

9 ineffectively. 

10 ''(e)(1) In uiing funds made available under this section, 

11 prime sponsors shall pve priority to programs designed to 

12 encourage youths to remain in or resume attendance in sec- 

13 ondary school or an educational program leading toward a 

14 high school equivalency certificate, including but not limited 

15 to the provision of part-time work during the school year and 

16 full-time work during the summer months for such youths. 

17 *'{2) In using such portion of its apportionment under 

18 this section as was apportioned in the same manner as pro- 

19 vided for under section 411(b)(2)(B), a prime sponsor shall 

20 give priority to providing financial support, together with 

21 other funds waich may be made available by the prime spon- 

22 sor under this part, for work experience and other training 

23 and employment assistance to be pro%ided for students at- 

24 tending target schools designated under the Youth Education 
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1 and Training Act, consistent with the agreements with local 

2 educational agencies required by subsection if), 

3 **(f) Programs under this section shall be carried out 

4 pursuant to an agreement, which shall be reviewed by the 

5 youth opportunity council, between the prime sponsor and 

6 local educational agency or agencies ser%ing areas within the 

7 prime sponsor area. Each such agreement shall— 

8 "(1) proNide that special efforts will be made to 
0 provide work needed by eligible youths in order to 

10 remain in or return to school or complete their 

11 education; 

12 *'(2) assure that participating youths will be pro- 

13 vided training or meaningful work experience, designed 

14 to impro%*e their abilities to make career decisions and 

15 to provide them mih basic work skills and educational 

16 competencies needed for regular employment; 

17 ''(S) provide that job information, occupational 

18 counseling, career guidance, and job referral and place- 
IJ) ment services will be made available to participating 

20 vouths; and 

21 ''(4) assure that %vork and training will be rele- 

22 vant to the educational and career ^Is of participate 

23 ing youths and %vill be designed to lead to regular 

24 employment. 
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1 "Subpart 3— Secretary's Discretionarv Programs 

2 ''developmental and demonstration programs 

3 **Sec. 431. (a) The Secretary is authorized, either di- 

4 rectly or by way of grant or other agTeements, to make ar- 

5 rangements with prime sponsors, public agencies, private or- 

6 ganizations, and Federal departments and agencies, to carry 

7 out innovative, expeninental, developmental, and demonstra- 

8 tion programj including new and more effective approaches 

9 for dealing with the employment problems of youths, and to 

10 enable young men and women who are eligible to participate 

11 in programs under this part to prepare for, enhance their 

12 prospects for, or secure emplo\Tnent in occupations through 

13 which they may reasonably be expected to advance to pro- 

14 ductive working lives. 

15 *'(b) Such programs may include cooperative arrange- 

16 ments with educational agencies, community-based organiza- 

17 tions, community development corporations, private sector 
IB^ organizations and intermediaries, labor-related organizations, 

19 and nonprofit organizations to provide special programs and 

20 ier\ice$, including large-scale projects, for eligible youths, 

21 such as work experience (described in section 412(a)(2)), oc- 

22 cupational counseling, and career guidance. Such programs 

23 may also Include making available occupational, educational, 

24 and training information through career information systems. 
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1 "consultation by the secretaby 

2 **Sec- 482. In earning out or supporting programs 

3 under this subpart, the Secretary shall consult, as appropri- 

4 ate, mih the Secretary* of Education, the Secretarv of Com* 

5 merce, the Secretary of Health and Human SerAices, the 

6 Sacrctary of Housing and Urban Development, the Secretary 

7 of Agriculture, the Secretary of Energy, the Attorney Gener- 

8 al, the Director of the ComnHinity Services Administration, 

9 and the Director of the ACTION Agency, 

10 '^TRAINING, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, AND KNOWLEDGE 

11 DEVELOPMENT AND DISSEMINATION 

12 **Sec. 433. The Secretary may use funds under this 

13 subpart for activities invohing staff training (including train- 

14 ing and retraining of counselori and other youth program 

15 personnel), technical assistance, and knowledge development 

16 and dissemination. Such activities shall be planned and car- 

17 ried out in coordination with similar acti\ities under title 

18 III." 

19 SPECIAL LIMITATIONS AND PROVISIONS 

20 Sec, 105. (a) Section 441 of the Comprehensive Em- 

21 ployment and Training Act is amended to read as follows: 

22 ''allowances 

23 ''Sec. 441, No basic hourly allowance shall be paid to 

24 participating youths under the age of 18 for time spent in a 

25 classroom or institutional training activity, except in special 
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1 circumstances as pro\nded in regulations of the Secretary, 

2 Such allowances may be pronded to participating youths age 

3 18 and older pursuant to regulations of the Secretar}% 

4 Allowances may be paid to cover documented costs of pro- 

5 gram participation such as transportation for eligible youths. 

6 Such youths may, at the^ discretion of the prime sponsor, re- 

7 ceive monetary performance incentives as pronded in regula- 

8 tions of the Secretary/', 

9 ft) Paragraph {3)(D) of section 442 of such Act is 

10 amended hy deleting the words "subparts 2 and 8*' and sub- 

11 stituting in lieu thereof the words "this part/', 

12 (c) Section 444 of such Act is amended by^ — 

13 (1) amending the heading to read "special pro- 

14 visions''; 

15 (2) amending subsection (a) to read as follows: 

16 . "Sec, 444, (a) The pronsions of section 121(i), relating 

17 to time limitations with respect to work experience^ shall not 

18 be applicable, in whole or in part, to programs meeting such 

19 requirements as the Secretary shall prescribe in regulations. 

20 The Secritary, may provide, in such regulations, for appro* 

21 priate time limitations based on such factors as the genuine 

22 need to provide certain eligible j'ouths, or particular cats- 

23 gories of such youths, work cKperience to enable them to 

24 become equipped for the world of work.". 

25 (8) deleting subsection (b); and 
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1 (4) redesignating subsection (c) as subsection (b), 

2 and in such subsection deleting the words ''subparts 2 

3 and 3" and substituting in lieu thereof "this part". 

4 (d) Section 445 of such Act is amended to read as fol- 

5 lows: 

6 "academic cbedit 

7 "Sec. 445. In ean^^g out this part, appropriate efforts 

8 shall be mads to encourage the granting by educational insti- 

9 tutions or agencies of academic credit to eligible youths who 

10 are in classroom or ijistitutional training acti\nties. The Sec- 

11 retary shall cooperate with the Secretary of Education to 

12 make suitable arrangements with appropriate State and local 

13 educational officials w*hereby academic credit may also be 

14 awarded, consistent with applicable State law, for competen- 

15 cies derived from wwk experience and other appropriate ac- 

16 tinties under thi^ part/\ 

17 (e) Section 446 of such Act is deleted, and the existing 

18 section 447 is redesignated as section 446. 

19 (f) Section •483(a) of such Act is amended to read as 

20 follows: 

21 **Sec, 483. (a) In order to receive financial assistance 

22 under this part, each prime sponsor shall include the summer 

23 youth program component as part Df the youth plan submit- 

24 ted to the Sccretaiy in accordance vdlh section 414 of this 

25 Act." 
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1 COMMITTEE OK YOrXH 

2 Sec. 106, Section 503 of the CQmprehensive Emplov- 

3 ment and Training Act is airiended by deleting the word 

4 "and'' at the end of paragraph (9); b)' deleting the period at 

5 the end of paragraph (10) and substituting in lieu thereof a 

6 sernicolon followed by the word '*and"'; and by adding a ne^^' 

7 paragraph (11) to read as follows: 



8 *"(11) establish a committee on youth to consider 

9 the problems caused by youth unemploynient, niake 

10 recommendations to enhance interagency coordination 

11 of youth programs, and evaluate the effectiveness and 

12 quality of training and employment policies and pro- 

13 grams affecting youths, for the purpose of reporting 

14 thereon to the Commission on Employment Policy, 

15 which shall provide its advice thereon to the Secretary 

16 of Labor, the President, and the Congress." 

17 EEPORT 

18 Sec. 107. (a) Section I27(j) of the Comprehensive En> 

19 ploMnent and Training Act is amended to read as follows: 

20 **(j) In the annual report required under subsection (a). 

21 the Secretary shall report on the programs, activities, and 

22 actions taken under title IV of this Act," 

23 (b) Section 3(lo)(B) of the Comprehensive Employment 

24 and Training Act is amended by deleting the words "of sub- 

25 part 3", 
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1 TECHNICAL AND CLARIFYING AMINDMENTS 

2 Sec. 108. The Cornprehensive Employment and Train- 

3 ing Act is further amended as follows: 

4 (a) The first sentence of section S02(c)(l)(A) is amended 



5 by deleting all that appears after the word **body" through 

6 the comma. 

7 fb) Section 124(a) is amended by inserting the following 

8 new paragraph after paragraph (4)— 



9 *'(5) Participants may be provided allowances for 

10 transportation and other expenses incurred in training 

11 or emplojTnent." 

12 (c) The second sentence of section 106^) is amended to 



13 read as follows — 

14 *'The Secretary shall conduct such investigation and make a 

15 determination regarding the truth of the allegation not later 

16 than 120 days after receiving the complaint/" 

17 (d) Section 106(d)(2) is amended by deleting the words 

18 ^'public service emp]o%*ment"; by deleting the words "section 

19 121 (e)(2), (c)(8), (g)(1), section 122 (c), (e), or section 

20 123(g)" and substituting in lieu thereof *'this Act"; and by 

21 deleting the words "such sections" both times they appear 

22 and substituting in lieu thereof "this Act". 

23 (e) Section 107(a) is amended by deleting the word 

24 "person" each of the three times it appeaTs and substituting 

25 in lieu thereof "party". 
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1 TECHNICAL CORRECTION 

2 Sec. 109. Section 508(b)(3) of the Department of Edu^ 

3 cation Organization Act, Public Law 96-'88, is amended bv 

4 deleting the words "section 802(c)'' and substituting in lieu 

5 thereof "section 303(c)". 

6 SEFERENCES TO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

7 Sec. 110. (a) Wherever the terms '^Secretary of Health. 

8 Education, and Welfare'' or "Department of Health, Educa- 

9 tion, and Welfare'* appear in sections SllOb), 457(c) and 

10 462^) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 

11 they are amended to read "Secretary of Education" or "De- 

12 partment of Education", respectively, 

13 (b) Section 305 of the Comprehensive Employment and 

14 Training Act is amended by deleting the words "and the Sec- 

15 retary of Health, Education, and Welfare" and the words 

16 "Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare" where they 

17 occur, and substituting in lieu thereof^ respectively, the 

18 words "the Secretary of Health and Human Services and the 

19 Secretary of Education" and "Labor, Health and Human 

20 Services, and Education". 

21 (c) Section 505(b) of the Older Americans Act is 

22 amended by deleting the words "Secretary of Health, Educa- 

23 tion, and Welfare" and substitutiiiig in lieu thereof the words 

24 "Secretary of Health and Human Services and the Secretary 

25 of Education". 
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1 TBAKSITIOKAL PBOVISIONS 

2 Section 111, (a) To the extent necessary to pwide for 

3 the orderly transition of j^outh training and emplojiiient pro- 

4 grams in fiscal year 1981* the Secretary of Labor is author- 

5 ized to provide financial assistance in the same manner and 

6 under the same conditions as provided iinder subparts 2 and 

7 3 of part A and under part C of title of the Comprehen- 

8 Mive EmplojTnent and Training Act, as in effect prior to the 

9 enactment of the Youth Training and Emplo^Tnent Act of 

10 1980, from funds appropriated to carr)' out title TV of the 

11 Comprehensive EmplojTnent end Training Act as amended 

12 by the Youth Training and Emplo^Tnent Act of 1980, 

13 ft)) The authority contained in this section shall not be 

14 construed to postpone or impedci upon the enactment oi this 

15 Act, planning for and implementation of the amendments 

1 6 made by this Act! 

17 (c) The amendments made by this Act shall be effective 

18 on October 1, 1980, except that sections 108 through 110 of 

19 this Act shall be effective upon enactment of this Act. 



APPENDIX^ 3 
h HWIAGEMEHT INFOmiATION SYSTEM 



Tha basic goal of theCTnployment and training portions of the Youth 
Act of 1980 is to assure that all young parsons age 14^21 will hav 
available the .basic and cumulative eitiployinent ^ career 
eKpioratioii^ training and remedial education opportunities 
whlch^ CCTibijiad with individual initiative # will provide 
the foiMidation for productive work lives* The key tenets 
o£' YCOA are that young people have different needs which 
mus^t^rbe addressed individually, that those with greatest needs 
should, rac^ve the most assistance, that activities must be 
aequewBd over the development and transition years, and 
thate,:the acquisition and demonstration of career competence 
must'ie ienchmarked for each individual. An underlying 
aasumption is that a Management Information System can be 
created- at the local level which will provide the foundation 
for :3nch an approach. 

For. the local preparatory systOTi to operate effectively, 
th^ MIS must have the following featureai (1) It must begin 
v?ith clear descriptors of activity clusters or service units 
which arjB weli defined and indicative of the actual services 
beijfig received by participants at a point or period of time, 
with costs included to measure the intensity of services. 
(2) Activities and outcomes must be recorded for each indi^ 
vidual in a cumulative record. (3) The system must be able to 
track individual status changes over time, enter inq 
theOT^into the individual records and cumulating them for all 
participants to monitor and plan enrollments and flows. (4) 
Federal reporting requirements must provide maaninaful input 
information about the intensity of services for different 
qrouDs of youth in need. 

The MIS currently in place under CETA youth progrms in 
most prime sponsor areas meets none of these aims. A program such 
as proposed by the Youth Act therefore, anticipates substantial 
changes and it must be demonstrated that such changes are 
feasible and would improve upon the current system. 

If the present CETA MIS were effectively fulfilling the 
basic missions of providing information for better partic^ 
ipant service, for prime sponsor management, and for Federal 
needs, then it would take strong arguments to justify major 
changes. The analyses of labor market and program experience^ 
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which are the basis for the reorientations implemented under 

the Youth Act, provide such arguments; the current CETA MIS was de-* 

signed for a program system which does not effectively 

serve youth. Beyond this, however, the current CETA MIS 

is grossly deficient in meeting basic requirements even 

for the youth delivery system now in place* 

There have always been special problems in dealing with 
youth participants and seinric^s under CETA MIS, and these 
were compounded by the addition of two new local categorical 
programs under YEDPA, The problem begins wi^th the descrip- 
tors of activities; these are more meaningful for adult 
than youth activities. "Work experience" usually means 
3 5--40 hours of work when it is an activity for adults i 
for youth it may mean 5 hours of employment weekly for 
students but 3 5 hours for out--of-school youth. Classroom 
training for adults usually implies full-time skill train- 
ing; for youth, it may be world-of-work eKposure several 
hours a week in a school setting. Adults who are enrolled 
are usually receiving a specific service; in youth programs, 
they are much more frequently in "holding'* awaiting a link- 
age with another activity- 

Because records are kept and reported separately for each 
program as well as separately for activity levels, costs ^ 
and participant characteristics^ rather than on an individ- 
ualiied basis which would combine all this information for 
each participant, it is difficult to determine aggregate 
service levels and expenditures for youth, Foi instance, it is 
usual to talk abcut youth served under CETA by adding 
enrollments in SYEP, YCCIP, YETP and the count reported 
in Titles II, B,, II, D,, and VI, For instance, youth may 
get work through YCCIP and enrichment under Title II. B, 
The separate summer program has created problems 
because many of the enrollees are transferred from the 
comprehensive program during the suimner months, some are 
terminated and reenrolled, but the exact numbers are 
unknown so there is double counting and sometimes triple 
counting. A best guess is that the total of individuals 
receiving youth services over a year is at least a third 
less than the agc/regate of the participant counts, Like^ 
wise, the ratio of average on^'board strength to annual 
participation is far lower for youth than adults. It is 
commun to estimate expena^tures under Title II, B,, II. D,, 
and VI by laultiplying the youth share of participants 
times expenditures. Yet because youth have a shorter stay , and 
are in less expensive components, the youth share of expenditures 
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under Title II. B. or II, D. and VI is far less than their 
share of aggregate participants. However^ it is imposs- 
ible to deterinine at the Federal level and in most prime 
sponsor areas the actual youth service levels and invest- 
ments. 

With these aggregate short:comings ^ it is obviously difficult 
to find out if youth most in need are receiving more services. 
For instance, it has been the practice in the past to "cream" 
enrollees into public service employment^ which is a high 
cost activity, and to put less employable youth in employability 
skills development which is a much lower cost activity. Char- 
acteristics and cost data are kept separately so this "creaming" 
is not easily identified. The records also do not keep track 
of individuals over time; although some tracking is now re* 
quired by the sejrvice limits set in the CETA reauthorization, 
costs are not included. There is no way to tell in most 
prime sponsor areas what cumulative activities have occurred 
for a particular individual or a set of individuals over the 
years of development and transition, or whether those most 
in need are receiving the most intensive cumulative services* 

Lacking any longitudinal information on individuals^^either 
their previous labor market or program eKperiences^-programs 
must rely on entry status variables to determine needs. 
Past patterns are the best indicators rf real needs, but 
each intake into a program tends to be a separate event 
so that past history is not utilized. Certainly it is 
not available for prescribing services. In fact, assess- 
ment tends to be repeated at each entry point without any 
use of the information over time. 

The MIS was designed as a way to measure program and prime 
sponsor performance based on outcome or termination status 
for participants. The information is dutifully gathered 
and reported for youth programs. Unfortunately, the data 
are almost meaningless , 

In the summer program, for instance, 90 percent of partic- 
ipants return to school; only the 10 percent who do not 
return to school are "at risk" in the sense that the ter- 
mination data say they either terminate positively or non- 
positively. It is completely unclear how many are returning 
to school who t^fould not have done so without the pro- 
gram; the nonpositive termination percentage is more than 
coincidently similar to the proportion of dropouts who 
enter the program. 

Termination status alone tells little or nothing without 
knowledge of what would have occurred without the inter- 
vention. Pre-/post-changes do not mean much for youth 
because, first, there is a maturation process usually 
manifested in increased earnings and stability of employ- 
ment which occurs over any period of time, and second, 
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those who are unemployed are likely to become employed and 
vice versa ^.n the volatile youth period. Entry and exit 
status compdrisons for participants reflect the aging pro- 
cess while if participant changes are compared to those 
for nonparticipantS; the former tend to experience tran- 
sitional problems in leaving programs just when the latter 
are beginning to find jobs on their own. There is no way 
to determine what the program's impact may be over the 
short-term or longer-term without a clear sense of what 
would have happened without the intervention. Yet the 
sober truth is that it is extremely difficult to judge 
impacts of short-term youth programs without random assign- 
ment control groups because of the variations in young peo- 
ple which cannot be picked up in demographic variables. 
Even in these cases, the impacit can only be measured when 
there are large sample sizes and carefully defined inter- 
ventions. Trying to determine from termination status data 
whether a single project or a pot-pourri of approaches and 
client groups is effectively run is sinply impossible based 
on outcome data, at least when the intervention is short-term 
and most impacts have only a longer-term developmental payoff 

Although termination data for youth programs have little 
real, meaning, the use of this data to judge performance 
creates some undesirable incentives besides a lot of need- 
less paperwork. Intervention strategies which are least 
risky or intensive and which have the highest likelihood 
of placement outcomes will be emphasized whenever heavy 
priority is placed on termination data to judge performance. 
Youth most likely to have positive outcomes will be served. 

The MIS was also designed to n«asure performance relative 
to plan. Plans have little meaning relative to youth 
actvities because the labor market information for planning 
is entirely inadequate and because participant goals are 
meaningless since participation can mean so many things. 
Prime sponsors are allowed to deviate from plans by 15 
percent and are relatively unchecked in seeking modifica- 
tion. Further, there is a lag of three months in reporting 
data and another three months in analyzing and taking cor- 
rective action. Youth participation levels are seasonal, 
so the meaning of any quarter's data are questionable. In 
other words, the planning, modification, and enforcement 
of plan procedures for which the MIS is designed have 
little utility. 

Added to these shortcomings, the CETA reporting and Manage- 
ment Information Systems are extremely cumbersome and complex 
and grow more so each year. In Fiscal Year 1975, the CETA 
Forms Preparation Handbook, which contained all of CETA 'a 
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grant application, recordkeeping, and reporting requirements, 
was 176 pages long. The Fiscal Year 1980 Handbook contained 
444 pages. The number of required reports has risen. 
Further, the categorical programs for which the prime 
sponsor must report have become more numerous. Currently, 
a prime sponsor m.ust submit the following reports for each 
of its categorical programs: 

1. The Quarterly CETA Financial Status Report 

2. The Quarterly CETA Program Status Summary 

3. The Quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics 

4. The Annual CETA Program Activity Sumjiiary 

5. The Annual Report of Detailed Characteristics 

ru^'J?^-t^^^ °' categorical programs, the prime sponsor 

must submit 14 reports. The prime sDonsor has four major 
youth serving programs (Title II. B., YETP, YCCIP, and SYEP) 
and, therefore, 56 separate reports each year on its youth 
activities, m addition to four plans and numerous modification 

A Redesigned MIS 

The MIS which is proposed for the Youth Act's basic local 
CTiployment and training program would radically change 
and simplify the system currently in operation in order to 
overcome its shortcomings and to meet the special needs of 
an individualiied, sequential approach. 

There are several very basic differences. First and most 

critical/ the current system reports participant characteristics ^ 

expenditures and activities separately for separate programs . 

The Youth Act would consolidate the programs and would consolidati 

the youth MIS, Second, the current MIS defines expenditure 

and activity categories differently , so that it is not 

possible to determine how much is expended for each activity, 

whereas the new system would utilize one simplified set of 

descriptors. Thirds both expenditure and activity categories 

are reported separately from participant characteristics under 

the current system; under the new system these are all included 

in the same record. Fourth, activities are now defined so 

that a single Individual may be in more than one activity at 

a point in time and "double counted" whereas in the new 

system, the categories are mutually exclusive. Fifth, 

participant status under the current system does not mean 

an individual is receiving services; many participants are in 

"holding" of one sort or another whereas in the new system 

"transition" is a separate category and it can be clearly 
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identified who is active. Sixth, the cutrent system reports 
on post- termination status for each cateyurical }?rngrnrn; the 
new system does not require reporting of tGrminntion status 
Completion or noncomplotion of units of service ^.s noted in the 
individual records, but these are for use in assessing indi^ 
vidual progress only. In other words, the proposed MIS redefines 
activity descriptors. It individualizes records of activity. 
It rationaliies the flow of individuals through the system over 
time. It eliminates reporting of information which has no meaning, 

1 , A ct ivi ty Descriptors 

The >^anagement Information System would rest on a set of 
activity descriptors which would be inclusive of all the 
possible clusters of services an individual youth participant 
miqht receive concurrently under CETA even if received 
f 1 om more than onn delivery nqrnt , 

Activities are dd med as both free st/^nding acti vities = -as 
work eKperioncc!^ on-the-job training or skill training^^cnd 
combinations of interrelated activities' — for instance, work 
experience in combination with skill training^ education or 
emDlovabilitv skills develoiJment , These sinqle or comoined activ* 
ities* labelled '•units of service.'* are the basic building 
blocks of the proposed MIS* 

The units of service would be as followsi 

(1) Work experience f 

(2) On-the-job training; 

(3) Skill training; 

(4) Education; 

Employability Skills Development (including vocational 
exploration, intensive job search assistance, 
motivational training and the like) ; 

{6) Supportive services only; 

{7) Work experience and skill training; 

(8) Work experience and education; 

{9) Work experience and employability skills development, 

i 

(10) On-the-job training and skill training; 

(11) On-the-job training and education; 

(12) On-the-job trainino and employability skills developmenti 

201 ' 

(13) Skill training and educationi 



(14) Skill training and employability skills developments anrl 

(15) Education and employability skills development. 

These categories are inclusive of almost all service or 
activity combinations available under youth programs. There 
are two assumptions i First, supportive services, if provided 
in conjunction with another unit of service, would simply 
be counted as an expenditure under this unit of service 
rather than being recorded as a separate unit of service 
expenditure. Limited services such as placenent and 
counseling, if offered in conjunction with more substan^ 
tive activities, would be counted v/ith them. Individuals 
receiving limited services not in coniunction with sub- 
stantive activities would simply be counted as a recipient 
without a great deal of detail about the type of service 
or i±s duration, since, by definition, both would be 
linu.ted to a narrow range and it would not be v/orthwhile 
to record all the details for such a limited activity. 

A youth's participation in a unit of service will vary m 
duration and intensity depending on individual need* For 
one youth, his or her involvement in a unit of service 
might be remedial education and employability skills 
development activity during the summer. For another out^ 
of ^school youth, the work experience unit of service may 
involve 6 months of full-time activity* Investment 
Agreements with each individual for each 
unit of service will specify what activities are to be 
provided, their expected duration, the hours per week 
of activity and estimated cost, broken down by partici- 
pant support and program or activity expenditures. Cost 
multipliers will be derived for each contract with service 
deliverers based on annual service levels. At the end of 
each year, in preparing the annual report on activities, 
the current year's real costs will be substituted for the 
estimates. The Investment Agreement will also specify 
what outcomes are expected as a result of the youth's 
participation in the program. 



2, Individualized Records 



Over the development and transition period, a youth may have 
a number of interactions v;ith YCOA, and in each case where 
significant activities are prescribed and received an indi-- 
vidualiied Investment Agreement would be developed^ These 
Investment Agreements would be entered into the individual's 
Career Development Record (CDH) , The record would keep track 
of active participants as well as completion and termination 
from the units of service. At each ooint of contact with 
local preparatory system, and at regular intervals while receiving 
services, a registrant's status would also be assessed and recorded. 
Including a retrospective of experience since the last contact 
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where there has been a hiatus. For ins::ance, a sunmer job 
applicant who had last received services during the previous 
summer might be asked questions concerning accompl ishinents 
in and out of school during the fall and winter. Psychometric 
and other tests might be given periodically to determine pro- 
gress. The periodic followups of registrants should also be 
used as a means t6 determine their views concerning services 
received or not received, both within and outside CETA. 
Finally^ the competencies and credentials gained by regist- 
rants would be recorded in the CDR, Information on the CDR 
could then serve as the basis for a resume or to provide 
proof to employers of individual accomplishment. 

3 . Status Categories for Individuals 

Once a CDR is created for an individual, it must be contin-^ 
uously updated at each point of entry or exit from units of 
service and at each competency attainment point. The status 
categories for individuals under the new system would be 
as follows^ 

Registrants would include all persons under age 22 who had 
applied for services and for whom a CDR h^ i '^aen de*- 
veloped. The initial registrants would be assessed for 
eligibility and needs, and all registrants would be peri- 
odically reassessed; they would be classified bas^^d on these 
assessments and reassessments in one of two categories: 

Limited Services Registrants would be those with 

family income above the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

' - _ _ _ 

Lower Living Standard Income Level. They would be 

eligible to receive individualized limited services. 

Individualized limited services are low cost^ short 

duration, referral-type services available to 

youth, regardless of economic status. An example 

would be a several week nonstipended job search 

assistance class after school, 

Comprehens ive Services Registrants are all those frc«n 
families with incomes below ^he M^S Lower Living 
Standard, They are eligible for all preparatory services based 
on assessments of need and previous experiences. 

The registrant who is counted in th^ limited or comprehensive 
services eligible category iit a point in time is one who is 
eligible for services but is not scheduled or receiving them* 
If scheduled for or receiving services^ then he or she enters 
one of six other status categories s 

Transition , Transition is the registrant category 
for Comprehensive Services Registrants whose Investment 
Agreement calls for participation in a unit of service 
within 30 days as well as those youth who have completed 
or teminated from a unit of service in the last 30 
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dmys* During the transition pariod^ CDR and Invest-- 
ment Agreements should be updated and revised as 
necessary^ and limited services such as orientation, 
placement and counseling should be offered. 

Limited Services Recipients ^ This category includes 
youth who are actively participating in low cost 
service such as limited duration job search assis- 
tance, 

Basic Activity Participant ■ This category is for income 
eligible youtn wno are active in a unit of Sf^rvice* 
The general progress of a participant is subject 
to a status check at least once every 30 days* 

Related Activity Participant s. This category covers 
youth who are referred to and participate in a career 
preparatory activity not funded by the Youth Act but utilizing 
Investment Agreements and integrated into the CDR 
systam. This might include, for instance, vocational 
education where an agreement has been reached between 
the prime sponsor and the schools to coordinate 
activities fully- 

Inactive . This is the registrant category for 
youth who have moved from the prime sponsor area, 
entered the military, declared they are not interested 
in YCOA services or cannot be located after a reason- 
able period of time. Mo followup is required on 
these youth. 

Ca reer Entry Employment and Training . This category 



for career entry or for intensive remedial training 
leading to a career, are enrolled in a CETA 
II*Bp, D, or VI career entry CTtployment or training 
opportunity or the Job Corps, in other words, he or 
she has left the local praparatory system and has 
inoved into a career entry activity. If he or she 
fails in this activity^ there might be additional 
services under the basic local Youth Act program, the 
system would be ready to provide further assistance 
for those not yet ready to compete successfully in the 
career labor market, 

4 . The Flow of Individuals Through the System 

The possible changes in status which registrants may have 
can be shown by means of a diagram. The eight different 
statuses are represented in the diagram by circled numbers 
according to the following keyi 




maturity 
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(1) 


Limited Services Registrant 


(2) 


Comprehensive Services Registrant 


(3) 


Limited Services Recipient 


(4) 


Transition 


(S) 


Basic Activity Participant 


(6) 


Related Activity Participant 


(7) 


Career Entry Employn«nt and Training 


(8) 


Inactive 




As an example of possible statuii changes, a young male age 
14 applies to ;:ha prim© sponsor. As part of a career needs apaessmenti 
income eligibility is checked and the family Income is found 
to be above the BLS Lower Living Standard Income Level. The 
youth then becomes a "Limited Services Registrant," He may 
be enrolled in a 2-week suiraner job search assistance class 
and thin counseled about vocational offerings in the high 
school. During time of the job search assistance activity , 
he is counted as a "Limited Service Recipient" Under ideal 
conditions, the information in the CDR assessment will be 
shared with the school and he will be enrolled in a voca* 
tional course of his choice, perhaps even with an Invest^ 
ment Agreement written by the school where cooperative 
arrangements have been made for compatabillty of career 
davelopment records. In this case, the youth would be ^ 
"Related Activity Participant*" Polloirap by the prime sponsor 6 months 
later reveals family disruption, the absence of one bread- 
winner, and a reduction in family income to below the LLSIL. 
At this point, the youth becomes a "Con^srehensive Services 
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Raglstrant." A subsequent check revamls ha is still in 
school and is doing fine in his vocational education 
a lasses # In the spring # however^ he comes to the prima 
sponsor looking for summer %rork« An Investment Agraamant 
is than prapared which calls for a summbr job related to 
vocational training with the hours^ waaks, pay ratas and 
estimated progrMi costs all racordad for tha unit of 
service. Thirty days prior to the baginning of the 
smraner program the youth becomes a "Transition" registrant. 
Ha racaivas orientation about the swuner job and its re^ 
guiraments during this period* In June^ ha begins wprkiML 
and becomes a 'Basic Activity PartiGipant. At «ia end of ^a 
svmmer^ he returns to school and during the 30 day "transition' 
periods a reassessment as part of transition services 
suggests that no work experience would be appropriate 
because ha must concentrate on his studies. Ha reenters 
the "Comprehensive Services Registrant" category and 
contact is maintained on a regular basis « 

At age 18^ he decides to enlist and is accepted by the 
Armed Forces* He becomes "Inactive'* at this point* Un- 
fortunately^ he is terminated from the Armed Forces and 
returns home without a job^ His CDR is reactivated and 
adjusted t© meet his current needs* He again becomes a 
"Comprehensive ServicesRegistrant An Investanent Agree* 
ntent is drawn referring hijn to the Job Corps i he enters 
the "Career Entiry Bknployment and Training" category as 
he enrolls in Job Corps. 

All this occurs over 5 years. At each point of entrance 
or exit from a category, a "status change notiee'* is filed 
and entered in the CDR. The CDR is also adjusted at each 
point to reflect new needs and changes in individual cir* 
oumstances. Units of service conqpleted under the^baslc local 
Youth Act program are recorded^ as well as those achievemeTits 
in vocational education/ the military and the Job Corps, 

This systCTi. would, then, provide infoannation on the status 
of all registrants at all times, and over time, the types 
of activities and services and the costs. The record would 
be useful for prescribing services and for docmfientlng 
aehievements . Cmnulation of CDR's %iould permit assessiwnt 
of what types of individuals were receiving which types 
of services , and whether exj^ndltures were being concentra* 
ted on those In greatest need« A participant coimt would 

be a true measure of individuals teing served and service 
activities since an Individual could be in only one service 
mixt at a point in time. 
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A Comparativa Assagsment 



The affactlvanais of an MIS must bm judged In terms of 
Its uiefulness in assisting servloes to individuals^ its 
ef fectlveneis for prima sponsor managament. Its ability 
to provide Information necassary for Federal oversight and 
its cost and paperwork burden » By all these standards, 
tlie proposed MIS would hm a significant improyCTient 
over the eurrent system^ 

First/ there would be a major reduction in paperwork for 
Federal reporting » Instead of 56 separate reports, there 
would be a single consolidated annual report matrixing 
units of service by progrMi characteristies and costs, plus 
a very simple monthly statement on spending and enrollments « 
The detailed information gathered annually for all prime 
sponsors would be gathered monthly for a rotating stratified 
sample of primes (approximately 15 percent) to yield the full 
information about national patterns and trends^ This type of 
stratified assessment would be much simpler and yet more 
informative than the currant Continuous ^Longitudinal Manpower 
Survey because local records would be structured on an Indi* 
viduallzed basis presenting easy access, whereas currently the 
information must be reconstructed at the local level under the 
CUSS in order to get a full picture of what is occurrlncr In 
terms of activities for Individuals, and costs are not even assessed. 
The reports have bean redesigned to Include only the infor- 
mation crucially required at the Federal level. The fonnats 
for the single awnual report and the monthly statamenta 
are attached along with the quarterly and annual report formats 
now required for each separate categorical program « 

Program consolidation under thm Youth Act reduoes the niamber of 
reports. Another major factor is the abandonment of the 
plan/modification approach. The naw Youth Act would not use plans as 
enforcement documents. Prime sponsors may change thimi 
as necessary. They are simply answerable at the end of 
the grant for having delivered consistent with the aims 
of the law. 

Second, the new MIS requires fewer status change entries 
into the system at the local level than the present systmi. 
Currently an individual may be enrolled In two activities 
at once and it is necessary to report entry and termination 
for tet . The individual would only be in one unit 9f 
service under the proposed MIS, There would also be fawer 
entries to the extant that seTvices would not be arbitrarily 
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truncatad bacausa of shifts batwean program catagories. 

Thara are fewer activity dascriptors in tha proposed 

systain than under the presant activity and expenditure 

elassif icatlons^ In other words, the new systam does 

not add to the data entries,- it substantially raducas them. It 

only changes tha Tnannar in which they are recordad. 

Third, the annual report , as daslgned in the attachment, 
would provide to the Federal Government as well as the 
local council the inforTnation which it now lacks*'*which 
individuals are getting which sarvices and hov; much money 
is being spant for such sarvices. 

Fourth, at the local level under proposed system there would be 
records over time for specific individuals. By cianulation, 
it would be possible to determine whether target groups of 
youth most in need were receiving the continuity and in^ 
tensity of service over timm that they require. This 
would be useful for local youth policymaking as well as 
for national assessment. 

Fifth, the proposed ^ systam has much greater potential for eval^ 
uation purposes. It provides an internal longitudinal 
record of individuals and their status changes over time. 
It would be possible to identify like individuals who had 
received different structured arrays of services to 
determine the incremental impact of the service combina- 
tions. The recording of Benchmarks achieved, the use of 
periodic aptitude tests and participant interviews, 
would further enrich the potential for impact analysis 
which is simply not possible from current MIS. 

Sixth, tha approval proposed under the Youth Act makes MIS into a 
tool for service prescription. Where under the current system it is 
impossible to tell in most cases what an Individual has previously 
received and the experience (this must usually be deter^ 
mined from the responses of the participant which are 
not very accurate as to type of program or outcome) , the 
CDR would provide the crucial background information needed 
for individualized services and better sequencing of activ-- 
ities, 

Seventh, the modified MIS permits targeting on those with greatest 
need. Current procedures sometimes question applicants 
about the past, but usually focus only on labor market 
status on entry because there are no data on past experiences* 
Analysis of the predictive power of various factors reveals 
that for youth, the most lii^ortant variables are those de- 
scribing previous experience patterns. The continuing 
individualized record permits Identification of those youth 
with severe and continuing difficulties so that mora Inten^ 
siva sarvices can be targeted on them. 
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Eighth, the Career Devalopmant Record can be used to docu'- 
roent the achievements of an individual and to provide proof 
to employers as to the abilities of disadvantaged youth* 
Individualization also lets each youth move at his or har 
own pace and to move forward step by step with recognition 
of each achievement* 

Finally r the proposed MIS has much greater synergy with com- 
puterization. The complexity of current data requirements 
are forcing even small prime sponsors to adapt computer data 
processing. But in most cases, the systems adopted to meet 
Federal requirements realize only a small portion of the 
potential of computers to provide immediate feedback of 
records (the current MIS is not on an individualized basis) ^ 
to rearrange data elements into different configurations 
for analysis purposes (the expenditures and activity data 
are usually not recorded for individuals so that it is not 
possible to analyze the data except in certain predetermined 
ways) f to deliver on-line standardized testing and assessment 
(the current system requires individualized assessment but 
does not link this to service prescription) and to deliver 
basic educational and vocational Instruction (individualized 
services are usually restricted by categorical program 
requirements) . 

The proposed MIS system can fully exploit the multiple potential 
of computers. Under the Consolidated Youth Employment Pro- 
grf.m demonstration funded under YETP, which is testing many of 
the components needed for the new approach^ comprehensive 
computerized systems are being developed to maximize the use of 
computers* For instance^ In the Central Texas Manpower Consortiiam, 
spanning a sizeable portion of Texas ^ terminals are being put 
in place throughout the area. Including the high schools, which 
will offer programmed computer assisted instruction packages 
with courses ranging from the most basic to college level 
instruction. The same terminals can give a wide array of diagnostic 
tests. Scanners with "bubble sheet" entry are being used to 
transmit participant information, test scores, cost data, 
benchmark accomplishment and much more. All these are linked 
to a central computer unit to which memory for storage can 
be added as needed* It is a simple system*»easy to operate 
and with staff savings in instruction and testing. The 
entire hardware and software package for this mid-sized 
(population) prime sponsor is $250,000 and computerization 
was necessary at any rate because of the new CETA require- 
ments. The same system could have been employed under 
existing programs, but the elements of the emplojonent and 
training portions of the Youth Act, which are also in 
CYEP, permit much greater adaptation. The Individualized 
instrumentation and testing possibilities '^?ill make the 
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Banclunark proeass mora faasibla, particularly for pra- 
anplo^mnt asslstanea and basic aduoation skills » Tha 
computar allows quick access to records which makes 
Individual praserlptlon of servieas possible # It is 
possible to handle allgibility datarminations and to 
assure that the sarvicas individuals have previously 
receivad and tha outcomes are fully considarad« 

In all these ways the iproposed system is a significant improveinent 
over current MIS, For almst every use^ it has greater 
potential « Although transition to any new system will be 
difficulty it is necessary under any circumstancas to 
substantially modify the currant system simply because 
it is Inadaguate. The design of the consolidated basic progrran 
provides the opportunity to go much furthar, .The proposed MIS 
whlla a significant aimpllficatlon of what now exists, would 
yield much more usable Information for service deliverers, 
prima sponsor managers, Pederal monitors and evaluators. 
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APPENDIX 4 
DESIGN OF PROG^M ELEMENTS 



The employment and training title of the Youth Act of 1980 
introducea some new components and significantly modifies 
many existing approaches under CETA youth programs. It is 
impossible and unnecessary at this point in tiiner to fully 
design and analyze all these cOTiponents and approaches/ but 
it is worthwhile to flesh out some of the details to get a 
better sense of what is intended and the feasibility. The 
proposed MIS was described separately because of its under-- 
lying importance in achieveing the goals of the Act, The 
following sections briefly describe the competency benchmark- 
ing system^ the incentive grants and equal chance supplements # 
large-scale Federal projects/ interagency activities and new 
allowance approaches . 



Benchmarking 



The notion of benchmarking competency acquisition makes 
obvious sense in order to use CETA programs as a proving 
ground for disadvantaged youth/ to document their abilities/ 
and attainments/ and to provide reference points for the 
prescription and sequencing of services for individuals . 
Four sets of competency benchmarks are stipulated in the 
legislation i (1) benchmarks of basic employability skills 
or world-of-work awareness i (2) benchmarks of work maturity 
documenting the ability to show up for work on time and 
maintain continuity of OTiployment; (3) benchmarks of the 
educational competencies needed to learn on the job; and 
(4) benchmarks of vocational competencies. The benchmark 
standards would be determined after extensive interaction 
with the conrounity to determine performance expectations 
and requirements. The standards would be established and 
maintained external to program components in the sense 
that competencies would be objectively measured^ Completion 
of a unit of service might be one way to document competency 
attainment/ but only with monitoring to assure that standards 
were being maintained for completion. Youth who had not 
previously participated could also be assessed relative to 
these benchmarks « In other words / they would be measurements 
of the ability to handle certain tasks , act in certain wayS/ 
and perform certain functions rather than simply documentation 
of participation. For instance/ three youth enrolled in 
auto mechanics training might all "complete'^ a S-month traln^ 
ing course* One might learn to change oil and tires and to 
check batteries I another might learn engine tune-^up and 
maintenance I the third might go so far as to understand 
hydraulic systems and transmissions. They wuld have three 
different levels of com^tence even though all had "completed" 

ERIC 



a 9-month training program. One of these youth might have 
learned the basic skills at home so that these could be 
benchmarked before participation and training could begin 
at a more advanced level with the "investment agreement 
which would designate services to be received and require- 
ments of participation calling for the completion of a con- 
centrated course in transmission repair; in other worfls, 
competencies gained elsewhere could be I'f^chmarked and 
benchmarks would be used as a means for the mdividualiza 
tion of services. 

While this makes a great deal of sense, there are questions 
how benchmark standards could be established, whether they 
could be maintained, and about the ramifications of such 
standards. 

1, Benchmark Standards 

The basic employability skills benchmarks might include 
a combination of eKperiences, tested knowledge, and 
perhaps simulated activity. First, there are several 
tests of world-of-work awareness and coping skills that 
have been developed and applied extensively in the last 
decade. These have been utilized under the YEDPA know- 
ledge development activities and the results will provide 
validation and the basis for further refinement. The 
experience desired might be an active job-search effort 
or participation in a job-search aisifctance and labor 
market information activity for a peri ^d of time. 
Finally, the simulated activity migliL include mock 
interviews using employers. 

The work maturity benchmark could be documented by a 
period of continuous employment with reasonable atten- 
dance and effort in either the private or public sector. 
There might be separate standards for in-school and out- 
of -school youth. The trick would be to assure that the 
work experience indeed required and maintained strict standard 
of performance. A reconmendation or demonstration from the 
employer or supervisor would be secured. In some cases, 
this would involve retrospective Interviews. For instance, 
the "maturity" standard for an out-of-school youth might 
be 6-months of work, with 90 percent attendance, 5 percent 
tardiness, and adequate work effort as documented by the 
supervisor. If the youth held a private sector job, the 
information could be secured by follow up on the job and 
interviews with the supervisor. In a public program, it 
would require monitoring to assure that strict standardB 
were being enforced. 
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There is an extensive body of literature and eKperience with 
vocational competenoy benchmarks. Competency ^ based 
vocational education programs are used in numerous States* 
Oregon^ Washington^ Ohio^ Florida, Delaware and Minnesota 
are among those which have successful programs at the State 
levels in their universities, and in the \^ocational and 
general education systems. Job Corps has 15 years of 
experience and refinement in the use of Training Achievement 
Records (TAR's) for its training areaR which Include moRt of 
those likely to localize programs as well. A model TAR is 
attached. These measure individual accomplishment and could 
easily be converted into standards which could be adopted 
locally. The vocational education community at the Federal, 
State and local levels could make an enormous contribution 
to tha competency measures and skill definitions, while the 
employers would be actively involved in setting the standards, 
i,ew what levels of competencies were needed for which jobs. 



Perhaps the most controversial area of benchmarking relates 
to educational competency testing and docimientation. Over 
4 0 States have adopted procedures for testing abilities 
and standards for graduation from secondary school. The 
GED is, in a sense^ a developed and tested set of standards 
concerning the competencies a person with a high school diploma 
should have. The diploma itself is a credential documen- 
ting some competencies^ depending on the standards main- 
tained in the schools. Educational benchmarks should 
include both credentials and competenaies^ — i,e., they 
should document and encourage attainment of either the 
GED or the diploma, but they should also document attain- 
ment and demonstration of certain reading and computation 
skills. There might be several levels. For instance. 
Job Corps has an individualized, self-paced educational 
progr^ with a multitude of steps and levels. It has 15 
years of experience with assessment of disadvantaged youth 
relative to these levels, and their meaning in terms of 
functional competence. These could be adopted by prime 
sponsors^ if desired, to assess abilities below the high 
school level. Likewise^ the competence tests used in the 
schools have scalar outcomes and several standards might be 
set indicating different levels of accomplishment^ If prime 
sponsors preferred not to deal with these issues, they 
could simply rely on the GED or the diploma. Where local 
conditions permitted a more positive approach, there are 
mechanisms which could be utilized. 
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2, Maintenance of Banctoiarke 

Grade inflation was one reason competency testing was put 
into secondary schools* There is the danger that any bench- 
marks would be eroded in practice by the effort to help 
young people get ahead even when they are not ready, or to 
prove effectiveness of an activity by inflating the number 
of participants attaining competencies. The key to main- 
taining standards is to have a set of measurements that can 
be applied outside of activities r and to establish an 
independent unit responBible for setting and maintaining 
standards* Competency acquisition should probably be docu- 
mented and monitored by the prime sponsor. Since the prime 
will be subcontracting most operations # it will have an in-- 
centive for maintaining these standards. Likewise , the 
local council which set the standards would also have an 
interest in their maintenance* As part of the review of 
activities r spot-checking could be done to verify any 
results reported by subcontractors* Follow-up with employers 
could be used to determine whether the skills were, in fact, 
as documented and whether the standards were reasonable* In 
other words, as long as there is an independent check on 
standards, they cai^ probably be protected against erosion. 

3* Ramifications 

The benchmarks have implications for the delivery of service 
as well as the documentation of competencies to employers. 
The positive side is that they permit individualized prescription 
of services, and provide realistic goals for participants* 
Less resources will be wasted delivering services to persons 
who already have competencies, and it should be possible to 
better concentrate resources on those who fall short* The 
potential problem is that service deliverers will use the 
individualized record in a negative way. It is alleged, for 
instance, that teachers who are told youth are bright will 
treat them that way and vice versa, creating a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. There are several reasons to believe this impact 
will be marginal under CETA, First, nothing could be worse 
than the current systCTi where there are nc measures of 
competence and where deliverers are tested not on the gains of 
individualB but simply on placement outcomes* There is 
every incentive to "cream" in those who can most easily be 
served. Better documentation of deficits, and reduced 
pressure on termination but increased emphasis on individual 
gain rates , would encourage more rather than less targeting. 
It has been the experience in Job Corps that those youth with 
the greatest deficits can, in fact, gain the fastest, so that 
benclunarking systems with multiple levels would encourage 
services to such youth. Prescription of services v»ill also 
usually be separated from delivery, so that it is not always 
necessary nor expedient for service deliverers to know eve^* 
thing about past histories except as these affect services 
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hmxng AmlivmrmA, Further ^ CETA la a systain whoae mission 
is to help thoge with greatest needs whereas the schools 
have a mission to educate all youth. If anything ^ service 
deliverers tend to want to do more rather than less for 
eaoh youth than they serve ^ Better identification of those 
with serious needs should lead to better services for them. 

It is clear that disadvantaged youth who attain competencies 
will be better off for being able to document them to the 
extent they are now denied opportunities because they are 
ascribed the average characteristics of disadvantaged youth. 
Youth who have more difficulty will be better off if they 
get more services because their needs are better identified, 
and are therefore able to attain competence. However, 
those who do not make it even with help may bear the onus of 
'-bad paper." It is Important to note that benctunark 
certlf leations and any other information from individual 
Career Development Records will only be provided to the 
reaords will only be provided to the imployer based upon the 
concurrence of the youth. The youth without a resime should 
be no worse off than currently where all those without resumes 
are Itanped together and ascribed the lowest common demon- 
stration. It is these youth who do not make it by the end of 
the teens who will be given concentrated remediation. In 
other words, some disadvantaged youth will not be helped by 
the benchitiarking systTOi but they probably will not be hurt. 
On the average f there should be improvMaent for the cohort. 
Even if ^ployers have varying receptivity to specific 
certifications, the process of developing and selling such 
benchmarks to the piiblic sEould increasingly alter perceptions 
of CETA and its participants. There is no question that 
benchmarks can be useful in improving the payoff of youth 
preparatory activities « 



Incentive Grants, Sunmier Components 
and Equal Chance SupplCTents" " 
The Procedural Approaches 

The local preparatory systm, with all its subparts, may 
appear complex, but, in fact, all the components will 
operate with the swne eligibility criteria, the same MIS, 
the same reguir^ents for benchmarks, continuing individual 
records and service or investment agreOTients, and the same 
managment structure. Each of tiie subparts includes the 
minimal extra reguirements needed to assure that its purposes 
are met. Most of the differentiation and "categorical" 
considerations are "front-ended" as part of the application 
and planning process. 
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Fojnnula Grants 

The basic formula grant^ — one part for year-round and the other 
for suimner activltlaei will distribute to each prime sponsor 
a basic grant. The si^Euner component will be fully integrated. 
The participation levels during the summer months must be 
no less than the amount provided by these funds. In other 
words ^ this will set a floor for sununer activity. The 
redesigned MIS for local preparatory efforts already 
anticipates a very simplified consolidated monthly report 
on participants / so that this flow could be easily enforced. 
Most prime sponsors beef up their summer-only activities 
already from other categorical programs! there would be 
little risk service levels in June^ July and August would 
be below the level justified by the summer allocation. 
Essentially, then, no extra reporting is required and the 
susnmer component would simply provide a different weighting 
in the allocation formula and protection against any un- 
reasonable shifts in prime sponsor programs. 

Equal Chance SupplOTients 

Those prime sponsors adjudged to have adequate overall 
programs by the Department of Labor's review of procedures 
and the Youth Opportunity Councils reviews of quality would 
be eligible for Equal Chance Supplements . The Secretary 
would specify quantifiable criterion of need such as youth 
employment/population ratios in the neighborhood, poverty 
rates, school dropout rates, crime rates, illegitimacy 
rates and other measures of pathology. Each eligible prime 
sponsor would be given a maKimum percentage increment in 
funding for which they could apply* Asstime, for instance, 
that the Equal Chance Supplement national equalled 20 
percent of formula grants and that prime sponsors receiving 
a fifth of these grants were ruled ineligible for Equal 
Chance Supplements because of poor quality of their basic 
programs. This would mean that the aggregate Increment 
for eligible prime sponsors would be 25 percent. Each eligible 
prime sponsor would define a target area(s), would provide data 
available on the pathologies of this area, would estimate 
the fair share proportion of resources going to resident 
youth, and would provide an Equal Chance budget proposal 
for the target area which would substantially increase 
these resources but not exceed, say 50 percent of the basic 
grant. The Secretary would rank the target areas according 
to the need indices, and would fund down the level of need 
with consideration of the quality and innovativenss of proposed 
service offerings and review to assure that a fair share 
of formula resources was also comnitted to_ the target areas. 
This would provide prime sponsors an incentive to focus on 
those areas with the greatest problems and to intensify the 
level of resources in these areas in order to qualify for 
funding. If resources for the Equal Chance SupplCTient were 
more limited, the eligible applicants could be restricted 
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to thoia areas above soma dafinad povarty and/or unamployinent 
cut-off point, with the same procedures applying. Essentimlly 
this entire process would be similar to that used in selecting 
Entitlamant sites^ except that the application requirements 
would be enomousiy slmplifiad« 

Ones an Equal Chance Supplement is received, the prime 
sponsor would merely have to document annually for target 
area residents the same information provided for the full 
prime sponsor area in order to assure that targeting was, 
indeed, achieved as proposed, i.e., there would simply be 
an identifier for residents of these areas and they would be 
given preference at intake* Failure to meet resource comnit* 
ment levels would lead to disqualification for Equal Chance 
Supplement* The MIS would facilitate this extra report 
without a great deal of difficulty* 

Incentive Grants 

Those prime sponsors adjudged to have adequate overall 
progrMis by the Departanent of Labor's review of procedures 
and the local Youth Opportunity Council's review of quality 
would be eligible for incentive grants. The eligible 
prime sponsors would be offered a menu of incentive choices, 
the "categories" and the "ingredients" specified by 
regulations, and the "prices" or matching formulae estab- 
lished by the Secretary. The process would work as follows: 

1* The Secretary would assess the relative success of 
the prime sponsors in achieving the goals of each of the 
categories. The Secretary would divide the aggregate in- 
centive funding among these categories and would set target 
matching ratios for each category* For instance, the 
Secretary might detewnine that private sector involvOTient 
is a greater need than Employment Service linkages, and that 
the former is more difficult to achieve. Presiaming |200 
million among five categories, the Secretary might set a 
preliminary allocation and estijnated matching foannulae 
as follows t 
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Incentive 
Dollars 



Ragional 
Match 



Conimunity baaed group Involvement 



50 



2il 



Spaoial needs group projects 



50 



l.Sil 



Private sector efforts 



50 



111 



Bfiployment service linkages 



25 



2il 



Young adult local training incentives 



25 



111 



2* The Secretary would detail the requireinents to be 
eligible for incentive funds in each category. Certain 
model programs found to be effective in experimental and 
demonstration activities would be set forth as acceptable 
options in each ca tegory/ along with the standards for any 
other proposals. For instance^ the private sector category 
specifications might read as follows i 

o All projects in this category must have as a central 
el^ant the involvmnent of employers, amployer organl* 
zations or organized labor in the planning and delivery 
of services • 

o All projects must represent an expansion or enrichment 
in the prime sponsor area of the types of activities 
proposed « 

o All projects must be conducted with approval of the Private 
Industry Council. 

o All projects must have a plan by which the activities, 
if successful^ would be integrated into regular program 
operations at the completion of the 2*-year period* 

o All projects must meet the requirOTents for local basic 
programs . 

o All projects must serve out^of-school youth or con-- 
centrate on high-risk youth in school p 

Model projects would be described. For instance^ the enriched 
YCCIP*type project which has been modeled and tested under 
YCCIP and involves direct organised labor participation, would 
be described in its major elCTients, with specification of tiie 
necessary agreements and arrangements. Another labor union 
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or business sactor involvement model would be Vocational 
Exploration (varioui vocational exploration approaches are 
now being tested under experimentally controlled conditions) . 
A third might involve businessmen and union membera in 
screening youth and ensuring that benolOTarks were realistic 
and enforced. A fourth might be for the 70001 or Jobs for 
Youth approach, if new or expanded in the particular area. 
The modeis would all specify the agreements and arrangements 
as well as required deiign elements. In other words, the 
prime sponsors would be funded if they implemented one of 
the models or if they had a proposal meeting conditions 
like those specified above. Each category would set similar 
conditions. 

3* The demand" among eligible prime sponsors for each 
of these incentives at the "prices" or matching ratios and 
conditions established by the Secretary, must be determined. 
This will be difficult in the first year whan there is no 
experience. The attractiveness of a category would be 
determined according to the difficulty and fleslrability of 
Impl^enting an allowable activity^ the matching formula 
and the strictness of the oonditions in the regulations. 
For instance, in the coimnunity based group involvement 
category, there woiiJLd be more of a burden oC proof that the 
activity v/as net new. and th^t it would be integrated into 
regular operations at the end of the grant period i in other 
words, the sauifte activities probably would not .be funded over 
two grant periods. Services to special needs groups ^ where 
exteaordinary costs are Involved, might be less strict in this regard. 

To determine demand, there would be an initial planning 
round in which each prime sponsor would be given a planning 
estimate of total allowable incentive funds. If incentives 
equalled 20 percent of formula grants, and prime sponsors 
receiving one-fifth of formula grants were found to have in- 
adequate basic programs and to be ineligible for incentives, 
then each eligible prime could apply for one or more 
incentives totally to one^fourth of the basic formula grant. 
The prime sponsor and the local councils would review the 
models and regulations and the matching formulae relative to 
their own capacities and needs, and would decide where to put 
emphasis. If, for instance, their programs were already 
operated by community based groups, and expansion of the 
share was not a high priority, they might instead emphasize 
private sector activity. The tendency would be to take the 
path of least resistance and to ask for incentives for 
activities already achieved, but the applications and 
regulations would require evidence of expansion or enriclunent. 
At any rate, in the initial planning round, the prime sponsor 
would merely indicate the intent to apply in different 
categories. For instance, a prime might be eligible for 
$1 million in incentive funds to go with |4 million in basic 
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grmnts. Assessing the program^ the decision might be made 
that education linkages and advanced training for young 
adults are the weakest areas # and the prime would apply for 
$500,000 in education eategory funds, pledging a match of 
$1 million from the formula basic plus $500,000 for yoxmg adult 
$500^000 for young adult local ttalnli^ InaOTtives, with a $500,000 matdi 
fran CEm Title II. B. Oth&c wcmm sporrors would prasimably mkm 
diffffl^mt ^yDXom, MTO chOQSijig to a^ly in all the categories^ oth^s 
with Qtphasis on ord,y one 



The preliminary coranitments of intent would come into 
the Department of Labor, The dollars in each category would 
be total led « Iftiile the aggregate would be no more than the 
available incentive dollars because of the application 
limit for each prime, the Department's initial **guesses-* 
about the dMiand for different categories of activity and 
its preliminary matching ratios would not necessarily yield 
adequate distribution among the categories. For instance, 
the totals might be as follows i 

Secretary's Total of Prime 
Target incentive Sponsors* Intent 
Dollars to Apply 



Community based group involvement 50 100 

Special needs group 50 50 

Private sector 50 65 
anployment Service linkages 



25 25 



Young adult local training 
Incentives 



25 35 



Based on these data, the Secretary would make a final decision 
about matching formulae. For instance, the match for special 
needs group' projects and education linked activities might be 
reduced from lil and 2il respectively to .5il and l.Sil, while 
the private sector and young adult category matches might be 
increased. If one category was particularly oversubscribed, 
the Secretary could also set a percentage application limit 
for any prime sponsor unless justified by unusual circvmistanceSi 
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The final ratios would than hm published and prisna iponsore 
iRPQuld submit appliaatlons. Tha ehangas In the matehing 
femulae %iould not guarantaa coming in eKactly on target In 
th# first year, but it would mltigata maldistributions noted 
in the preliminary application round. 

4* The application for incentive funding would be a 
relatively simple procedure describing the activities to be 
funded relative to the requirements of the regulations. 
Freswing the proposals meet both the content and process 
requirements, they would be approved* For each category, 
there would be specification for a short annual report by 
the prime sponsor reviewing incentive activities. For each, 
there %70uld be a few key indicators to assure compliance. 
In the special needs category, the expenditures for special 
needs groups would be the Indicator. For the other categories, 
it would be evidence of contracts and expenditures for the 
proposed activities. The Department of Labor would review 
annually these incentive activities to assure they were 
meeting technical requirements^^ Special studias might be 
COToissionsd to detttalne natiM^lde efforts in ea^ category, m 
gmmlf hwever, mti^vitim wwld be Inte^ated into^^Bie mwagment 
Mid osnlxactlng i^tm of Vbm prJm .qponsOT. Mtv receipt, toe prame 
mpMsm WDuld have r^pon^lblll^ for meetii^ any special COTflitiOTs 
in order to be elig^le for contlnuatLGn of tte Inomtive grants. 



5# In the next grant cycle. Federal priori ties 
might change. Progress in one category might suggest the 
need for less emphasis. New models might be developed in 
another which need replication. Experience might show the 
need to redraft requirements to get more leverage. 

Thm Committee on Yojith would make recommendations to 
the Secretary for such changes. In the next round, the 
matching formulae and target allocations among categories 
might be changed. The aim would be to Insure some continuing 
innovation in the system. For Instance, in most cases, 
activities that proved effective in the previous round of 
incentive grants in a prime sponsor area should be integrated 
into formula activities and would not be eligible for refunding. 
Some would prove to be ineffective and would merely be dropped. 
Adaptation would occur in other cases to meet more refined 
guidelines. 

While these incentive grant procedures are different than 
those now used, it is not an enormous complication. For 
instance , prime sponsors have responded to application 
procedures for Entitlement grants^ for solar energy .pro* 
jects, for exemplary in-school Incentive grants and the 
like. This would simply consolidate these activities and 
limit them to once every two years. All categories of local 
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basic funding would ba marged into a single oparational grant 
t^t Uia prima sponsor oould count on« Thara would be one 
operating systmti and no further competitions during the 
period which would detract from operations » In other words ^ 
the negotiation and development of incentive applications 
would all be "front*anded" and there would be a stable 
base of operations until the next incentive round. It would 
be possible to rim the incentive grants on two year cyclas 
if greater stability were required. 

Flexible Allowance Approach 

The allowance payment systwa established for CETA consists 

of the basic allowance with a variety of adjustments for 

dependents, special welfare status, extraordinary particl* 

pation costs, and adjustoents for receipt of other compensa^ 

tion such as unCTiplo^ent insurance. The basic allowance 

rate is equal to either the F^eral, State, or local minimum 

hourly rate, whichever is higher. The allowanoe fomula is 

the hourly wage rate multiplied by the number of hours of 

participation. The basic allowance payment system's emphasis 

is the use of the minimum wage rate and the number of hours 

of participation « With this emphasis, the allowance is a surrogate 

for a wage syst^ rather than an incentive provided to induce 

learning and development. As a wage/hour system, it is 

adjusted around these factors rather than proficiency. The 

allowance payment is not geared to the level of participant 

proficiency as assessed by the sponsor nor does it relate 

to the concept of an inducnnent graduated for learning gains. 

The basic allowance in a wage X hours system rewards 

number of hours of attendance, with no incentiva geared 

to quality within this attendance. 

Therefore, under the mployment and training section of the 
Youth Act, a learning grant in lieu of the basic or incentive 
allowance would be used to compensate participants in 
preparatory programs where this was considered appropriate. 
Each prime sponsor would establish equitable ground rules 
for its learning grants. These ground rules would consider 
the level of skill proficiency of the participant and the 
income and wage levels of the prime sponsor. Since it is 
not geared to the wage rate or niamber of hours of partial^ 
pation, sponsors will develop a scale with incremental 
steps Indicating the grant Bvm for each level of prof iciancy 
attained by participants. 

Benchmark standards to be established by eash of the prime 
sponsors will be used to measure youth progress within the 
preparatory program both in attainment of increasingly 
higher skill levels within one competency field and devslop'' 
ment of a range of abilities that together constitute a 
level of proficiency that can be certified as a competency. 
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But they can also be used internally to structure a com- 
pensation systmi which rewards people for their achievement 
both on-the-job and within related training and educational 
components • This approach provides an incentive to in- 
dividuals to move ahead and it reflects the payment structure 
within the world of work. Both skill level and seniority 
could be taken into account in developing such a program* 

The level of proficiency will be determined by the sponsor's 
assessment procedures and reflected in the Investment 
AgreOTients developed for the participants* Participants 
certified at or below the pre-emploj^ent status will 
receive the lowest learning grant* As the proficiency 
level is raised for each participant # the grant mxm should 
be increased* Although the level of proficiency will weigh 
the heaviest in setting the grant level for each participant, 
sponsors will vary in the levels because of their geographic 
differences* Sponsors in low cost areas will have grants 
lower than sponsors in higher cost areas* No adjustment 
scale will be used to gauge these differences related to 
geographic differences, rather each sponsor will make its 
owl determination on the learning grant level based on its 
geographic jurisdiction* For youth above the age of 18 , 
regular allowances might be paid^ On the other hand, new 
entrants into local programs will be unstipended for a period 
designated by the Secretary* During this period they will 
participate in job search assistance and other activities 
designed to help thma identify their own jobs where these 
exist. 
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lARSE^SCALE PROJECTS 

The Head for the Lagga^Saala Project Approach 

The l4Jrg#^seal# Federal projact approaah has not bsen utilized 
In mmploymmnt and training programs for youth since the Mew 
Deal, There are several reasons why it might make sense i 

o Jobs and training must be more oarefully struatured 
over a oontinuum if they are to meaningfully impaat 
on the future oareers of eoonomioally disadvantaged 
youths There must be a single track from early work 
experience to more intensive training to oareer ladder 
^ployment. It is olear that training is bast linked to 
spaoifio jobs# whioh in turn raguires greater ooordlnatlon 
between training and job oreation or developments Where 
there are disjunatures; youth tend to '*fall between the 
oraaks," not making the training aonneetion or the subaeguent 
oareer Gonnection, A self^oontained system with all the 
linkages built in oan minimise dislooations« 

o Mobility Is a major factor for youth in finding jobs and 
careers* Sxcept for Job Corps ^ most programs are locally* 
oriented and, therefore^ linked to supply and demand 
situations in the inonadiata labor market area« In fact, 
most youth need to and do move, but this is infrequently 
part of a planned process. It is especially important 
for economically disadvantaged youth residing in poverty 
areas « National programs which would design for mobility 
could drastically Incraasa employment options for dls^ 
advantaged youths 
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o Thmrm an costs In tarns of wasta and mlsdlraotion in 
hastily eonoalvsd m& implmantad job oraatlon projaots. 
PTOduotlva aiaploymant of youth, partieularly thosa with 
lijnited work axparianea, requlras realistic, datailad 
and nathodleal planning and in^l^entation^ 

o Local mploymnt pro j acts, bacausa of thair stop-rad- 
go funding, thair focus on antry laval work and skills, 
thair lack of job sacurity, and thair fragrantly 
unraallstic pay scalas, are unabla to attract and hold 
highly skillad and conpatant staffs Organizad labor can 
^araly partlcipata bacausa joumayRian wagas cannot 
usually ba paid for sv^rvisors and tiia projacts ara 
of too short a duration to nagotiata a workable involva- 
oiant« In ordar to avoid problms with organizad labor, 
lo^l progrois usually ^y aw^ froBi Intansiva training 
or high tachnology work which a^ght attract concerns 
from unions « As a rasult, tiia productivity of youth 
aiDpl^fiiient and training efforts is huipered. 

o Because projects are not carefully organised, and avail- 
abi© resources tap^d for aquipraant and natarials, in^ 
efficient approaches are sonatiAies adopted which do not 
make for a quality work or training experience* Each 
little project usually has to hustle to make arrangonants 
for funding and linkages, creating a ve^ significant 
drain on productive mes^les. 

o Because projects are small and scattered, there is 

difficulty building career ladders lAich link e^eriences 
in a cumulative fashion* With limited long-run opportim- 
Itles, youth tend to ronaln for only the short term* 

o Small scale and uncertain funding severely constrains 
the types of activities lAlch can be widertaken* There 
is an advwitage to * thinking big* in smm cases and 
scale provides the opportunity for utilising creative 
and technical energies. It is difficult to take risks 
or to cracofitrate resmrces at the local lewl, idiere 
there is every pressure to spread funds mmng con* 
stituencies to continue business as usual. 

o Ihe large-scale of projects justifies the effort tiiat it 
ttfes to coordinate Interagen^ efforts. 
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Project charactarlatlcs 

Thmmm arguments all auggeit tha nmrnd for a large " scale 
projeet approach « The discretionary fund of the Searetary 
would fund projects that would map^ 100 young peopla or 
morm in a single site or with mobility arrangOTftents for 
operations at several sites over tha life of the project. 
The projects would opera te for no less than 2 years # They 
would offer a progression of skill levels and mrk 
opportunities to provide career ladders for young peopla. 
Vocational training and education needed to prepare participants 
for more skilled jobs in tha projects would ba designed 
as an integral part of plans, Tha projects would utilise 
sophlstiaated production and organization techniques^ 
skilled supervision and would have adequate provisions for 
materials and supplies , They would produce a tangible and 
lasting product and would have a "multiple social utility" 
in the sense of addressing critical national needs in areas 
such as the environment, energy, waatharl nation and 
transportation while maximizing the career impacts on youth. 
They would seek to tap existing resources within Federal aganciai 
and to be administered utilizing existing staff insofar as 
possible, Pinally, the acteiinistrativa and organisational 
arrangements would be fully detailed before any pro j act would 
be impl pentad. 

Low'^haad hydroelectric dMi restoration - About 50,000 
low^head dams exist in the United States, many of which 
are used to produce or have potential for producing 
electricity* Rising anargy costs may now make improve- 
ment of such dams for energy production economically 
feasible. They ae often located in the heart of older 
cities where their rehabilitation could help conserve 
older neighborhoods or au^ent historical preservation 
efforts as well as developing recreation potential. In 
rural areas, datarioratlon of dams, with inminent danger 
of collapse in some cases, has frequantly creatad hazardous 
conditions, Wiile some of the work needed for restoration 
and conversion is basic and could be dona by unkillad youth, 
heavy equipment work would ba needed for soma of the constructior 
as well as skilled work in the installation of hydroelectric 
equipment. Training for career jobs would be possible in both 
cases. There is Departanent of Energy money avallabla for 
hydroelectric work and Corps of Inglnaar funds for safety concarr 
These could be pooled with the youth CTiplo^ant and training 
resources to ba provided under this Act, A schedule of 
dams could be addressad with a machanizad corps of youth 
workers and supervisors moving from site to site, pulling in 
other youth locally for entry level work who could be integrated 
into the higher skilled jobs as any turnovar occurred. A 
coordinatad set of pro j acts could CTdploy several thousand 
young people. 
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WteatheriEation - Available funds for materials 
drastieally exeeed funds for labor » The work which 
is done In thousands of local projects around the country 
is at the most rudlnianta^ skill level, is rarely 
Mchanised nor achieves econraales of scale « Youth and 
o^^er workers infrac^ently receive training which pro-- 
vides them career o^ortunitles and tmlon involveiMnt 
idiich can provide linkages Into the labor market is 
usually not present. It might be possible to mount 
statewide programs with better organization^ training 
and inechanlEation, Hot only %rould Insulation techniques 
be upgraded^ but heating and cooling plants and approaches 
could be addressed « It might also be ^ssible to ware* 
house materials f do large-scale purchasing , and to 
utilize factory construction techniques to some extent « 
Instead of just handling the homes of low-lncome families, 
public properties might be upgraded such as military 
installations. Job Corps centers. Institutional facili- 
ties or schools, where pfublic funds could be saved from 
reduced energy bills and where plwning could lead to effl^ 

cient large-scale efforts. A number of projects, each w,ploy- 
ing hundreds of youth, might be arranged through this 
approach, ^e key would be to rttoove the institutional 
^pediments to the consolidation of funding « An approach 
worth testing mi^t be a statewide nonprofit corporation 
to broker and cooi^inate the projects by local CAA's. 
^e ^^bership on Uie board of this nonprofit could be 
representative of these CM*s^ 

o Haapving Impediments to the Handicapped - There has been 
a great deal of talk but all too little action in li^rov- 
ing acaesslbllity of p^llc facilities of all types. 
Because each project tends to be discrate, and the 
standards are so uncertain, economical approaches are not 
always replicated and ^e costs of adaptation are smne— 
times inflated. By organizing on a larger scale, and 
training specifically for the types of jobs %rtiich would be 
acconplished, it should be possible to mploy thousands 
of young persons in pr^uctlve tasks « Again, public 
pro^rties wltii multiple facilities such as Job Corps 
centers or schools might addressed first to provide 
a teals for such organization^ 

o Conservation - The Young Adult Conservation Corps has 
residential cwps in some parks which are up to 150 
enrollees, but this is the aKcaption rather than the 
rule* What would be addressed under diacretionary 
projects would be massive restoration of a singla park 
or wildarnass area where thara would be a multlyear 
strategy involving heavy equipment and skillad jobs as 
well as those at the entry levels Likewise, it might 
be possible to undertake a large-scale urban park approach 
such as the Washington, D.C., mall project. 
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o Naw Energy Sougaas - Tha govsrnment im subsldliing 
devalopment of a broad range of new energy souroas* 
Savaral of tha project areas whloh offer potential for 
employment of young adults are blomaas oonveralon or 
gasohol produotlon and distribution on a large seale, 
solar energy appllaationg In publio buildings and pro- 
perties, and restoration of lands where shale oil or 
coal gaslfloatlon will create known environmental 
inpaots. In eaoh of these developfnental efforts, youth 
ei^loyment projects might be built In from the outset* 
For Instance, the Job Corps satellite progrwi in land 
reclamation in Kentucky has deroonstratad how training 
in career fields can be linked productively to socially 
useful work aKparienca, 

o Public Housing Restoration - Some of the most severe 
and intractable social probl^s faced by our Nation are 
concentrated In large-scale public housing projects « 
lUllions of Federal dollars are allocated each year for 
modarnl^atlon and improvment^ However, residents and 
particularly resident youth are rarely involved in the 
work, and there is not enough planning and continuity 
in many cases to insure that the gains made are not 
quickly eroded. There are some projects so large In 
scale that a 5-year plan for improvement and moderniza- 
tion is required as well as new mechanisms for seeing 
that the work is done effectively while creating jobs 
where possible for residents* One route might be non- 
prof it restoration corporations sited In large projects 
with a front-end set-aside of HUD modarnization money 
and job creation funds. The nonprofits might be funded 
through HUD and could either be made up of craft union 
reprasantativas or else neighborhood- and community- 
based groups p This would be a way to gat more from 
existing outlays* 

o Railroad oparation - It Is llkaly that portions of the 
bankrupt Rock Island railroad will continue in public 
oparation. One possibility muld be for a consortium 
of railroad unions to form a nonprofit corporatloij and 
oparate the portions under public contract* The 
oparationi would be designed as a training ground tor 
naw ^rsonnel* Disadvantaged young adults would work 
and participate in skills training under this project, 
and than would be placed by the unions in jobs in 
other railroads. 
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Interagency Career Entry Programs 



The Interagency Career Entry programs authorized at tha 
Secretary discretion are a formalization of the extensiva 
linkage aetivlty which ahs occurred under YETP and YCCIP 
discretionary authority* Almost a fourth of these 
resources are involved in Interagency projects which 
usually involve the transfer of resources to the other 
agency for administration consistent with the regulations 
of YETP and YCCIP. 



Under the proposed Youth Act^ the Department of Labor ^ 
through interagency agreCTient, would transfer funds to 
other Federal agencies for the employment and training of 
young adults where their jobs or training would be intergrated 
into activities funded or operated by these agencies or 
generated in the private sector by their actions. The fund^ 
ing would be restricted for hiring or training economically 
disadvnataged out-o£-school youth in career transition 
positions with high potential of future employment and for 
which they would otherwise have limited access* The young 
adults would have to be referred by prime sponsors through 
the localized systems based on experiences noted in the 
individual record and as prescribed in Investment Agree- 
ments; in other words, local basic programs would prepare 
the youth and then place him or her into the advanced 
opportunities provided by these interagency career entry 
programs . 

In all these interagency efforts, the aim would be to 
multiply the public social utility of actions or efforts 
which would otherwise be undertaken by inareasing the 
access and training impacts for economically disadvantaged 
young adults. The 2-year agreOTiente would focus on targets 
of opportunity for effective cooperation. The legislation 
would specify broad ©mphasis areas, such as energy, con- 
servation and transportation. 

A number of promising interagency concepts have been 
developed under YEDPA or in the process of the President's 
Policy Review Memorandum process i 
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O Internships in the Federal Government - There are a 
scattering of Federal internship programs which tend 
to be operated in different ways by different agencies. 
Working with the Office of Personnel Management, it 
should be possible to develop a comprehensive approach 
which would draw mature, carefully selected youth 
from local preparatory programs to v/ork in a range of 
Federal agencies with DOL funding. The agencies would 
have responsibility for placement efforts. All of 
the participants would be economically disadvantaged young 
adults who had achieved the requisite benchmarks of 
career preparation. 

o Rural health - Linked with efforts to expand rural 

health centers, young adults would receive intensive 
training and then would receive career apprenticeship 
assignments in newly created health centers. 



o Weatherization - Expanded weatherization efforts by 
the Community Services Administration will provide 
opportunities for trained supervisors and technicians. 
The discretionary funds will he used for such supervisory 
anH skilled Dosltions which would lead to Qerrnanent jobs, 
o Urban and Economic Development - There are possibilities 
for linking training and career entry employment 
arrangements to Urban Development Action Grants and 
economic development grants at the Federal level to 
move beyond what can be accomplished by local coordination, 

o Mass Transportation Repair - Expanded railroad and mass 

transit programs will generate needs for skilled personnel, 
A training center would be established for this purpose 
linked directly to jobs created by Federal grants* 

o Civilian defense employment - The Department of the Army 
has indicated a willingness to explore career entry 
employment arrangements relative to civilian employment 
at several bases. 



o Tourism - Arrangements have been discussed with the 
Department of Commerce to implement intensive training 
courses for disadvantaged young adults followed by 
periods of work experience in the hospitality industry. 

o Census'-taking ^ The National Commission on Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics has recommended an expansion 
of the Current Population Survey. This will create 
regular jobs for interviewers. This could be linked to 
a training and industry work experience program for 
disadvantaged young adults, 

o Regulatory Agency Compliance - Funds might be provided 
for the employment and training of young adults in 
career positions in the private sector necessitated by 
compliance with Federal regulations. There would be an 
effort to soften the blow of government regulation while 
providing young- adults the opportunity of moving Into 
newly opened career tracks. 

These are only some of the examples of what might be achieved 
through cooperative efforts of Federal agencies. The Youth Act 
would institutionalize and provide the resources for such 
^ cdoparation. ^ 2d^^ 
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APPENDIX 5 



INTEREST GROUP PER SPE CTIVES AND THE EMPLOY MENT 
AND TRAINING TOl^ONENTS OF THE 
YOUTH ACT 



The Youth Act im daaigned to 
capitalize on the comparative advantages of each of the 
institutions with a major role in the smployment and train"^ 
ing system. It seeks to balance interests and mitigate 
institutional concerns* All this is accomplished consistent 
with the reorientation and restructuring dictated by tha 
analysis of youth labor market problems and program 
experience. Because of the, inherent complexity of this 
comprehensive youth legislation , it is worthwhile to 
specify how the institutional '^players" would be affected 
and their interests balanced* 

Prime Sponsors 

The Youth Act provides major benefits to CETA prime sponsors 
by simplifying management, clarifying responsibilities ani 
concentrating authority t 

1* Consolidation of SYEP, YCCIP and YETP, and "buying 
©ut" Title II. B* work exparienea and OTiployability skills 
davalopmant into a single grant with a single set of reports 
as wall as a single set of regulations and procedures is 
an enormously attractive feature for the prime sponsor 
coOTnunity because it eliminates red tMpm, the necessity of 
distorting individual services and area objectives to meet 
categorical requirmants^ and the inappropriate levels 
of soma activities relative to local needs « 

2. Multi-^year funding would provide stability which 

is now sorely lacking in local programs and would reduce the 
paperwork and effort in writing annual subcontracts, 

3. The shift from regulatory presbriptions to 
incentives will have significant impacts locally. It 
reduces documentation of procedures. It "attaches 
strings" where they will provide useful results rather 
than forcing nominal compliance with requirements for 
agreements even when they have no meaning. It permits 
adaptation to local needs and a clear choice of local 
priorities . 

4* The MIS for the new systm is noticaably slJipllfiied and yet 
much more useable for prime sponsor needs* Implamentation 
will be an ordeal, but since substantial modifications are 
already planned to meet new CETA requirements, it is a 
good juncture to upgrade computer equipment and utility© 
the potentials for computer managed instruction , The 
Fedaral reports requirCTients are reduced markedly. 
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5, The departure from longstanding CETA plan and 
modification procedures will eliminate paper eKercises 
which serve almost no purpose for youth prograrns. 

6, The bifureation into an adult and a youth system 
with different MIS^ rules and regulations will create some 
problems, but most prime sponsors already have youth and 
adult divisions^ deal with different delivery agents in 
eaeh casei use different foCTis and follow different regu- 
lations under the separate categorical programs # The 
inclusion of youth participant outcomes in the data base 
for programs being judged according to employment and 
earnings gains of participants undermines the meaningful- 
ness of the information and the capacity to use it to 

judge performance* Bifurcation as envisioned under the Youth Act 
will "cleanse" the adult system, increasing potential 
performance accountability, 

7, The expanded technical assistance directly authoriied 
under the Secretary's discretionary resources would, if adequately 
funded^ have a major impact on prime sponsor capacity. This is a 
critical need. 

8, The new Act clarifies the priorities of Congress and the 
Administrat- i nn; the^R will be translated into allocations 

for incentive categories and reflected in the adopted 
matching formulae. This qontrasts with the present system 
where primes are asked to achieve a number of goals with 
no clear Federal priorities^ and then are subject to 
question when their decisions do not meet expectations of 
some interest groups, 

9, The Act would consolidate local funding through 
prime sponsors. There would be no direct funding oj grantees 
from Washington except for capacity building or limited 
experimental programs. All the linkage incentives, including 
those for support of cOTimunity and neighborhood groups # would 
operate under a single local iinancial systdff, 

10 t All caraer entry employment and training programs 
operated by the Federal government would draw youth from 
the prime sponsor system utilizing the individual service 
record system developed by prime sponsors. This would 
eliminate multiple and COTipeting intake points for programs. 



11. The maintenance of effort provision under Title II«B 
would eliminated. Under the strategy recommended by 
the Department of Labor ^ prime sponsors would have 
increased resources for adults and young adults as youth 
work eHperience and employability skills development 
activities are consolidated, Yoimg adults 

ready tor career training and career entry employment 
would have to be served equitably in the "adult" system, 
but this would be determined by traditional significant 
Q segitient prioritization procedures. ^ ^ 
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12, The linkage activitias with other agencies, 
particularly the schools, would be targeted, would receive 
incentive support and would be paralleled by incentives 
on the education side. In other words. Local Education 
Agencies would not get their basic skilla funds unless 
they, too, linked with priine sponsors* The burden would 
no longer rest solely on the shoulders of the prime. 

These features make the Act a very attractive package 
for prime sponsors. There are, however, some dimensioris 
which will be subject to discussion « The incentive 
approach is an attractive alternative to prescriptive 
regulations, but prime sponsors with inadequate programs 
will not be eligible for these incentives. In other words, 
it will be very visible when a system is not adequately 
functioning, and there will be a good deal of pressure 
on ineffective prime sponsors* The less capable ones 
will be leary of a system which will visibly identify 
their problems and take action on them* 

The Act also envisions that prime sponsors will 
become the "delivery agent of last resort" for most pre-* 
paratory activities. They would, to a major extent, become 
the managing agent and allocator, rather than provider. 
Most prime sponsors subcontract for delivery of services 
for youth* Only a few have large delivery staffs, and 
these are usually for intake and assessment which might 
continue to be centralized. The movement to greater 
decentralization will be relatively easy if added resources 
are provided. 
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Coimiiunlty^and NalghbQrhQod-Based Org^liations 
And Voluntary Youth~Serving Agenciee 



The Act strengthena the role of comnunity^ and neighborhood- 
based organizations and voluntary youth serving agencies in 
four ways I Firsts it increases the incentives for local 
choice of coimnxmity- and neighborhood-based deliverers i second^ 
it provides direct assistance to such groups to assist them 
in developing tte capacity to cOTtpete for local funding i 
third t^t emphaslzas the role of prime sponsors as purchasers 
of service rather than delivery agents i and fourth ^ it also 
provides Incentives for serving high risk, handicapped, and 
other youth with special problems which are traditionally 
beat served at the local level by commimity and neighborhood- 
based groups. 

Under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act, "special consideration" was to be given to community 
and neiqhborhood-based organisations of "demonstrated 
effectiveness." In YCCIP, such organizations were made^ by 
regulations, the prasimptive deliverers of services. There 
were procedures for notification and for clearance of plans 
with coronunity^based groups i the purpose was to assure thOTi 
a chance to compete* Participation by neighborhood- and 
community --based groups was more substantial under YETP 
and particularly YCCIP as a result of these strictures. 
There were^ however, substantial problems i 

o The across-the-board rules were not well 
suited to varying conditions* Where cormiunity and 
neighborhood-based organizations were not strong^ it was 
sometimes necessary to work with inadequate performers 
under YCCIP* 

o The "demonstrated effectiveness" provision 
essentially locked out many smaller community-b^se*^ 
groups which had not previously participated with CETA. 
There was no mechanism to build up capacity to meet 
CETA performance and application procedures. 

o Federal discretionary eKperimental and demonstration 
projects contracted directly v;ith cormunity-- and neighbor- 
hood^based groups significantly increased their share of 
resources but complicated administrative and organlzationEl 
arranqements at the local level, 

o After the initial impacts, there was some 
slippage in the application of the "special considera-- 
tion" language* Certainly^ there were no incentives for 
further increasing the share going to community and 
neighborhood-based groups* 
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o The clearance and notification procedures 
created a great deal of red tape for local program opera-- 
tions as v/ell as for community-based deliverers, 

o YETP and YCCIP did not extensively reach the 
hard-to^serve among the disadvantaged- — young mothers, 
troubled youth and the handicapped. These are the types 
traditionally dealt with by smaller community^ and 
neighborhoods-based groups. More emphasis on this 
clientele would probably have resulted in more delivery 
through community-- and neighborhood'-groups ^ 

o The emphasis on placement and positive termina- 
tion rates affected all projects working with harder 
core youth and seeking longer term developmental objec-- 
tives, but particularly coimnunity-- and neighborhood- 
groups which predominately emphasize "wholistic" 
assistance to youth, 

- i 

Tht new approach eliminates the special consideration 
language from local programs funded by formula, but 
provides incentive funding on a matching basis for ex^ 
panded local efforts to Involve community-- and neighbor- 
hoods-based groups as wel 1 as voluntary youth serving 
agencies. 

The set-asida and matching formula approach for 
incentive funding of this special emphasis category has 
been outlinad praviouslyi the priority to be placed on 
this objective could be addressed directly in congressional 
and administrative budget decisions. If Congress and the 
Administration decided on $50 million for incentives for 
coimnunity^based groups involved, and if there were a dollar 
for dollar match, this would provide for $100 million in 
local activities delivered by coimnunity- and neighborhood- 
based groups and voluntary youth serving agencies* These 
groups would also compete for the remainder of localized 
prograraning. Since the incentive money would be for new 
or expanded activities, the base established under YEDPA 
would be expanded under the Youth Act. 



Institution-building support would help to improve 
the capacities of community- and neighborhood-based 
organizations. This might be delivered in several ways. 
First, national organiEations or networks might be 
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used. The Community Services Administration provides 
support to Conununity Action Agencies and Community 
Dev#lo^ent Corporations* This could be supplemented to 
focua on their participation in youth services locally, 
HUD could aid public housing associations; LE^ could 
assist its network of agents providing service to 
delinquent youths ACTION could assist voluntary agencies. 
Insofar as possible, the assistance would provide 
specific products to specified comnunity^ and neighbor- 
hoods-based groups^ and would involve certification of 
their capacity to pex'form* There would be an effort to 
develop SOTia minimum national standards of demonstrated 
effectiveness * 

Congress and the Administration could make clear= 
cut decisions about the priority to be placed on 
delivery through neighborhood- and community-based groups 
and voluntary youth serving agencies by the appropria- 
tions levels for the institutional support/technical 
assistance and for the CBO eraphasis category in the in- 
centive grants* Likewise, these groups could press their 
case relative to these specific categories. 

The community- and neighborhood-abased groups would 
be funded through the prime sponsor so that there would 
be one track of accountability for performance and a 
ccisolidated operation- All else being equal, this is, 
certainly preferable to direct Federal funding of local CBO's 
or even umbrella funding of nationally^networked CBO*s* 

Variability among areas would be recognised. Those 
with high levels of CBO participation could choose other 
incentive areas, such as LEA linkage programs. Areas 
with no CBO's or with ineffective ones could also 
ignore this category, but the decision would be visible 
and also CBO*s would have the ability to build up demon- 
strated effectiveness through the institution^buildlng 
title so that inadequacies of local CBO's could no 
longer be used as an excuse. These efforts would be 
targeted in areas of low CBO participation where the 
prime sponsors were not involved in this incentive 
emphasis area. The aim would be to develop a range of 
competent delivery agents in each area so that choices 
could be made on the basis of comparative advantage, 
and to assure that coranunity-- and neighborhood-based 
groups were utilized where effective. 
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voluntary youth serving agencies such as YMCA*s 
and YWCA's, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts^ would be ax- 
plicitly included in the incentive and institutional 
support titles, as well as juvenile delinguency treat- 
ment^ runaway and handicapped youth groups. There would 
be an active effort to acquaint these groups with CETA 
requirements and to provide them needed assistance. 

In other words, the envisioned approach would have 
many benefits for community- and neighborhood-based groups 
and voluntary youth serving agencies. It would provide 
them an opportunity for expanded and improved participa- 
tion while maintaining accoimtably at the local level* 

Business and Labor 



The driving force behind the reorientation and re-- 
structuring of youth programs under the Youth Act is to 
increase the probability that disadvantaged youth will 
ultimately enter career ©nplo^ent in the private sector 
or in unsubsidiEed emploiroent in the public sector. To 
achieve this end, the new Act seeks to provide youth with 
increased employability skills development assistance so 
that they can successfully find their own jobs, to modify 
preparatory work experience programs so that they have 
the same standards as jobs available to teenagers in the 
private sector, to structure activities in a way to insure 
that youth referred from CETA to the private sector are 
capable of meeting expectations and requireinents / to 
document competency acquisition so that participants can 
better compete for private sector career jobs, and to 
streamline mechanisms for access to private sector employ- 
ment opportunities for disadvantaged youth. 

Private employers want two things from teenagers — 
the maturity to show up on the job dependably and the basic 
skills to function at the entry levels. In selecting 
young adults for career^, they want the demonstrated 
maturity and educations ^ and vocational foundation to learn 
on the job. The new leyislation is designed to meet these 
requirements. The employability skills benchmark awarded 
after a set of eKperiences whicn provide basic world--of- 
work skills, would Identify those youth able to function 
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in m regular job setting. By enforcing strict standards 
of parformance for Individuals In preparatory public sector 
work experience, bo that those who do not perform are 
-'firad^'» the new system will identify those youth who 
are likely to show up dependably, can function, and are 
used to a ''day's work for a day's pay*" The OTployment 
matairity benctaark will document this for the youth. 
The educational and vocational skills benchmarks would 
identify youth as being ready for career entry. The iden- 
tification would reduce risk to employers of hiring teen- 
agers and young adults* 

Other design changes are important. The multi-^year 
approach of the basic local program and the tracking of 
individuals over time can be used to assure that at some 
point every participant will have a period of private 
sector work experience* The individualized tracking 
allows placement and access efforts to concentrate on 
those who have not been able to make a private sector 
job connection* Further, Uie employability skills 
development activity anticipated as part of each regis- 
trants ' career praparatlon will include active job search 
assistance to promote private sector employment* More 
realistic job standards in the pi^lic sector, and wage 
commensurate with what is available in the private sector, 
will reduce the incentive of youth to choose public 
sector over private sector employment* 

In addition to these changes in approach, the Act 
has a range of specific features to improve private 
sector participation and job placements i 

The incentive categories would allow for private 
sector involvenient in the local preparatory programs 
would target funds directly for vocational exploration, 
employer participation in education programs and other 
activities directly involving the private sector* These 
would be new initiatives and would certainly increase 
the level of activity currently involving the private 
sector* Under YETP and YCCIP there are no incentives 
for such efforts* 

Some of the interagency projects could have major 
private sector involvement* Government actions generate 
jobs and training needs in the private sector* For in- 
stance, mass transportation decisions lead to a nuinber 
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of skilled jobs being created in a labor market and inte- 
gration with youth employment and training activities 
from the outset can provide new careers for young adults* 
Energy decisions may create additional governments-owned- 
company^operated facilities; specializ:ed training programs 
in GOCO"s have already proved highly successful for youth. 

Under the technical assistance titles there is pro-^ 
vision for direct support of business-oriented intermed-- 
iaries such as 70001 and Jobs for Youths as well as non^ 
profit corporations and PIC's^ which will work directly 
with employers and will serve to screen and follow up on 
job placements in the private sector* 

There is nothing in the Act that should create prob- 
lems for the private sector. The PIC's would still be 
used^ and would play a central role in development of 
benchmark standards. Coordination with PIC^s would be 
required under all private sector initiatives. In other 
words ^ the Act should increase private sector involvement 
over time. 

There are several dimensions which would clearly in^ 
crease labor union involvement in a direct and measurable 
way^ The incentive category for private sector and labor 
initiativas at the local level will increase activities 
such as vocational exploration^ apprenticeship in^school, 
building trades operated community improvement projects 
and like programs now run by organized labor on a national 
demonstration basis* The models will be packaged and pro- 
moted from the national level with cost-sharing if they 
are implemented locally* Under the capacity building seg- 
ment^ there will be direct support for outreach and linkage 
activities at the local level by organized labor* For 
instance^ local building trades councils desiring to oper- 
ate youth projects would be able to receive technical 
assistance and support* Finally, the large-scale Federal 
projects proposed under the Secretary's discretionary sub-- 
part would be specifically designed to allow labor union 
involvement on a major scale. Small community implemented 
projects at the local level are too limited in size and 
duration to permit such activity. Under multi-^year projects 
employing over 100 young adults^ this will be possible* 
For instance^ a building trades intermediary now being 
established under YETP to perate large-scale Job Corps 
renovation efforts which will have integrated training 
and employment at multiple skill levels for young adults* 
A statewide comprehensive weatherization project has been 
planned in one state under YETP discretionary funding which 
would be operated by the building trades as another model. 
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On a mora general plana ^ the division of local CETA 
operations, with one system concentrating on employability 
^kill^ development and short-term work experiences for 
teenagers and a second system concentrating on intensive 
training and career entry employirent for young adults r 
will permit organized labor to focus its attention on 
the latter initiatives *i There has been ve^ little con- 
cern over entry level work eKperience activities for 
teenagers who are at the end of the labor queue and 
have limited productivity* Displacement and wage impacts 
become much more of an issue at the point of entrance in- 
to the primary or adult labor market. Union protection 
can be more carefully enforced in these activities i 
union involvement and review will thus be an integral 
part of all career entry and training activities as they 
have become in Job Corps, 



Education and Vocational Education 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
(YEDPA) required prime sponsors to arrange academic credit 
for work experience, to spend at least 22 percent of YETP 
funds in school under an agreement between prime sponsors 
and local education agencies, to "enrich" all in-school 
work experience and to e^eriment with jobs as incentives 
to stay in and return to school* These requirements had 
a major positive impact on the relations between the edu- 
cation and employment and training systems. The Youth Act 
seeks to build on this progress through somewhat different 
mechanisms^ taking cognisance of the initiatives T^/hich are 
proposed on the education side. 

The new Act design permits varying levels of priority 
on activities for in*-school youth and for joint activities 
with the education and vocational education systems* The 
Department's budget recoimnendations envision that a re- 
duced share of any increased employment and training re- 
sources provided through CETA will be used for in-school 
youths with increased emphasis on career training and 
career entry employment for mature young adults as well 
as more work experience and other options for dropout 
teenagers* This decision rests on the assumption that 
Department of Education initiatives focused on in-school 
youth will balance the out^of-^school focus of the Depart- 
ment of Labor* 
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The proposed DepartTOnt of Education initiatives 
include basic academic and employability skills training 
for low^income youth, predominantely juniors and seniors, 
fimded through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and targeted vocational education efforts to provide . ^ ^ 
tional vocational skills training in higher unemployment 
and poverty areas where other facilities are not available* 

The education incentive grants under the employment 
and training program would require linkages with local 
education agencies and joint agreements* General in- 
centives would include those for career entry training 
for out-of ^school youth which would frequently be mounted 
in cooperation wiUi post^secondary vocational training 
institutions. For prime sponsors whose jurisdiction 
includes target schools receiving funds on the education 
side for basic skills training, there would be a require^ 
ment that adequate CETA resoiirces be provided to provide 
work experience and other employability services. The 
education and OTiployment/teaining components of the Youth 
Act are designed so that there is joint input into planning 
decisions at the local level. In other words ^ though the 
Youth Act would increase the funding on the education 
side for in^school activities and on the employment 
and training side for out-^of ^school activities, there 
would be structured mechanisms for continued linkages. 
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Appendix 6 

Analysis of Youth Programs 
R#so ur c A 1 1 o c at i on s 



Resource allocation is one of the most basic Issues of p^lic 
policy and must be addrasead in formulating youth policies 
for the 1980 's. The goals of allocation procedures are 
straightforward— to distribute resources according to need^ 
to provide funding continuity insofar as possible^ and to 
utilize procedures which are understandable, reliable and 
politically acceptable. Realization of these goals is not 
straightforward because of the variety of ways in which needs 
can be defined and prioritized, the limitations in tha data 
for measuring needs, and the almost infinite variety of 
mechanisms which can be adopted for allocation. 

Youth programs currently use a range of approaches. Youth 
Commianity Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) 
divides resources among States according to the unemployed 
population, and within States according to relative shares 
of State unemployment* Youth Employment and Training Programs 
(YETP) uses a weighted formula of unemployment, excess unem- 
ployment and poverty. The sumner program uses poverty and 
unemployment in its formula, but a "hold-harmless" clause 
locks most of the resources into the distribution pattern 
of the 1960 's* Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
(YIEPP) sites were dacided by competition i Entitlement is 
targeted to specific neighborhoods in some jurisdictions. 
Discretionary resources under YETP and YCCIP can be utilized 
anywhere and have beon concentrated in urban and rural poverty 
areas. Young Adult Conservation Corps sites are required to 
be near areas of substantial unemployment, but essentially 
they mirror the distribution of Federal lands. Job Corps 
expansion was planned to balance slot distribution according 
to the regional shares of unemployed poor youth. Essentially, 
then, there are fomula approaches and discretionary approaches 
where the Federal decisionmakers can select, under various 
parameters, the location of activities. Most funds are dis- 
tributed by formula* 

TOiere are problems in the design and application of alio* 
cation formulae. There is little correlation between area 
adult unemployment and youth unemployment. Youth employment/ 
population ratios would probably be the most reasonable need 
indicator according to experts. However, neither youth employ- 
ment nor unemployment data are available by prime sponsor as 
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a basis for allocation , A better statistical base upon 
which to develop a more responsive allocation formula is 
not now available nor is it likely in the foreseeable future, 
ThuB 0 in attempting to target more resources to areas in 
greatest need, the currently available data for prime epon^ 
sors must be utilized despite the recognised inadequacies* 
Available data are? prior year funding; adult unemployment 
and labor force, niarfDer of persons in low income families, 
and population p 

These data elements can be formulated and confined in a 
number of ways. Each reflects a different dimension of 
need and its emphasis results in a different pattern of 
distribution to prime sponsors. The major "building blocks" 
are the following! 

Ip Summer Hold--Harmless , In the 1960 'a, summer Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps funds ware concentrated in central cities 
and poverty areas. This was not based on careful needs 
analysis but on political exigencies , crises and operational 
capacity* The distribution achieved under discretionary 
decisions has been carried forward by a hold*-harmless pro- 
vision under the Suimner Youth Bmployment Program (SYIP) * 
While the distribution is not based on current needs data^ 
the formula is politically accepted and achieves a greater 
degree of concentration on central cities than has been 
achieved under needs'-based formulae adopted elsewhere under 
CETA. 

2. Number of Unemployed . This factor distributes funds 
according to each prime "sponsor's share of the national total 
of unemployed age 16 and over. 

3. Low Income Population . This factor distributes fund 
according to each prime sponsor's share of family heads with 
income below $12,000. The niMtoer must be estimated for each 
prime sponsor and is obviously only a crude approximation on 
need because it is not adjusted for cost-of-living variations 
or relative family size. 

4p Populaticn ^ This factor distributes funds according 
to each prime^ponsor 's share of the total population* 

5* Excess Unemployment s This factor distributes funds 
according to the excess unemployed in each prime sponsor area 
as^ a proportion of the excess unemployed in the Nation. The 
"excess unemployment" level can be defined in a nunJser of 
waysi the higher the unemployment rate chosen as a baseline ^ 
the fewer the prime sponsors who are eligible* For illu- 
strative purposes I the factor is calculated using Uiree 
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alternative baselines i 6/ 7 and S parcsnt. The share of funds 
for each prime sponsor is determined by the proportion of the 
national unemployed above these baselines which are accounted 
for by the local unemployment above these baselines « 

6* Excess Poyerty , This faetor distributes funds according 
to the excess low income population in each prime sponsor area 
as a proportion of the excess low income population. Again^ 
the incidence level used for the "excsss" cutoff can be de* 
fined in a nranber of ways. The higher the low income inci* 
dence baseline^ thm fewer the prime sponsors who are eligible. 
For illustrative purposes/ the factor is calculated using 
three alternative baselines for defining excess poverty i an 
incidence rate exceeded by one-fourth of prime sponsors; an 
incidence rate exceeded by one-third j and an incidence rate 
exceeded by one*half . The share of funds for each prime spon- 
sor 'is determined by the proportion of the national low incoma 
population in excess of these incidences which are accounted 
for by the local low income population in excess of the base- 
line incidence rates* 

7. Excess Population Density . This factor distributes 
funds according to the population density (population/square 
mile) in each prime sponsor area. While not a traditional 
allocation factor ^ evidence has suggested that concentration 
can generate prpblams in and of itself. As in other cases, 
the choice of population density cutoffs is arbitrary. The 
higher the population density baseline, the fewer the prime 
sponsors which are eligible. For illustrative purposes, 
three alternative baselines of population dfnsl^y are usedi 
one which is exceeded .by pne-'fourth of prime sponsors i anothar 
by one- third and ^till another by one-half. The share of funds 
going to each prime sponsor above theaa density levels is 
determined by the population in tha araa in excess of the 
density baselines as a proportion of B\m of all priiro sponsors' 
populations in excess of tha density baselines. 

All of the "excess" factors concantrate resources on prime 
sponsors whose unemployment rates, low income incidence rates 
or population densities are above the designated baselines # 
It is possible to contoine factors into a gradient approach 
so that all prime sponsors gat SOTie funding but higher inci- 
dences of problems get more. For instance, a formula distri- 
buting one-fourth of funds by unamployment share, one-fourtiti 
by excess over 6 percent, one-fourth by axcess ovar 7 percent 
and one-fourth by excess over 8 percent, represents an inci- 
dence gradient approach which racognizes the intensity of 
unemployment but givis morm resources to all prime sponsors. 
Similar gradients can be derivad for poverty and population. 
Different weights could be used within aach gradient to give 
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inore or lass amphaeli to Intensity of need^ However^ for 
illustrativa purposaSf gradients for unemployment ^ population 
density and poverty use the one-fourth weights on the basic 
four data elements deacribed above for each factor. 

The sets of factors can also be weighted in varying proportions* 
For instance^ a concentration formula can be derived by giving 
one- third weight to excess unemployment , one- third to aKcess 
population density, aid one- third to excess poverty. This 
concentration formula would restrict resources to those Prim^ 
sponsors with the most serious composite problems* For iliu^ 
strative purposes , three concentration formulations are derived 
using r respectively, the rrost restrictive, intermediate # and 
least restrictive baselines for unemployment, poverty and 
population density. In other words, the three formulations 
concentrate resources on different proportions of prime sponsors 
and recognize the intensity of need to varying degrees- 

There are an infinite variety of pemu tat ions and combinations 
of these el^ents. For instance, the Youth Act calls for 
a consolidated local program funded by formula , Each p^^iine 
sponsor would also have a smrmier component integrated program- 
matically but appropriated separately. It is possible to 
allocate by the current smmier formula or by the same 
procedures adopted for the rwainder of the consolidated 
grant. In addition, there would be an Equal Chance Supple^ 
ment for neighborhoods with particularly severe needs. The 
proportion of primes who would be eligible for these 
supplments is umdeclded, and the share the Equal Chance 
Supplments would represent of the consolidated grants 
could be altered. In such an arrangment, the resources 
for any area would be dete^ined not only by the formula 
of each component, but by the relative sise of these 
components # For instance, a large Equal Chance Supplement 
emphasizing concentration in its distribution formula 
combined with a core grant formula that does not concentrate 
is an alternative to a smaller or less concentrated Equal 
Chance Supplmnent cabined with a more concentrated core 
grant formula. 

For illustrative purposes, the funding distribution recomnended 
by the Department of Labor as part of the Policy Review Menio- 
randum process is utilised to determine the relative si^e of 
the base grant (plus incentives)^ ttie Equal Chance SupplOTient 
and the summer component. One set of options utilizes tiie 
curreAt summer formula in distributing swmer funds i the 
other distributes the svnnmer money by Uie same formula as 
the base grants The three alternative levels of concentration 
are utilized for Equal Chance Supplements 
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The allooations based on thesa various factors and conibinatlon 
factors are eKpressad as percentages of whatever funds are 
available. The percentages can ba compared to determine the 
relative effects of these factors and combinations. For con-- 
venlance^ however, the share can also be compared to the current 
^hare when YETPf SYEP and YCCIP are combined. The parcantage 
change y either postive or negative^ relativs to this base 
suggests how different prima sponsors ara affected by the 
factors and coniinationSp 

Data are available for each prime sponsor to calculate the 
impacts of these various factors and combinations , For ease 
of analysis^ however, toe shares are cumulated for certain 
clusters of prime sponsors with similar characteristics i 

1. Prima Sponsor Type ^ The prime sponsors are divided 
into cities , counties , Balance-of -State, statewide sponsors^ 
rutal CEP's, and consortia. The allocation shares for Balance- 
of^State and rural CEP's are suggestive of the impacts of 
different factors on rural areas; counties' allocations are 
Suggestive of suburban inputs i cities' are ^ of course, repre- 
sentative of urban areas. Every prime sponsor in these cata** 
gories is not rural^ suburban or heavily urban but in general 
the conditions hold. 

2^ Cities . Because of the analysis which indicates a 
concentration of youth labor market problems in the largest 
cities, the allocation options are calculated for the 10, 20 
and 50 largest cities. Where the prime sponsors representing 
these cities are consortia, the entire consortia allocation 
is included. 

3. High Unemploymant Areas . The clusters include prime 
sponsors with unemployment rates above 6, 7 and 8 percent 
respectively, 

4. Highly Populated Areas , One cluster includes the 
fourth of prime sponsors with tha highest population density; 
a second includes the top third; the final Includes the top 
half. 

5. Poverty Areas . One cluster includes the fourth of 
prime sponsors with the highest incidence of low Income families 
a second includes the poorest third; the final Includes the 
poorest half, 

6^ Sample Prime Sponsors > For Illustrative purposes, 
the allocations under the alternatives are calculated for six 
prime sponsors representative of urban, suburban and rural 
areas respectively: Atlanta and Los Angeles city; Balance 
of Fulton eounty and Loa Angeles County; Balance-of -State 
Georgia and California. 
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The tables are largely self-explanatory concarning the Impacts 
of alternative allocation factors and combinations of factors 
on the shares going to these various clusters of prime sponsors. 
Cities benefit most from fonnulae which utilise population 
density and excess unemployment as well as those applying the 
summer hold-haCTaless* Rural areas benefit from formula 
, emphasizing poverty and excess unemploymant , Counties and 
metropolitan areas benefit from formulae which adopt the 
least targeted factors. Areas of excess unemployment bene* 
fit from all the concentration formulaei L^m^, thay tend to 
have higher population density and poverty incidences. The 
dense population area shares are little affected by poverty 
concentration factors and excess unemployment of 7 and 8 per^ 
cent* The poorest areas do better under all the concentration 
factors. In terms of the composite allocation options com- 
bining the simmer, base grant and Equal Chance Supplament, the 
im^ortanea of the sianmer allocation formula for large cities 
is clear/ as is the impact of the concentration factors in 
the Equal Chance Supplament. 
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